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Among  many  who  take  upon  themselves  the  business 
of  prescribing  for  our  country  in  its  present  critical 
state  is ’Mr.  Chalmers,  who,  like  some  other  doctoi*s,  berins 
by  exaggerating  on  all  the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  and  then 
proposes  his  nostrum  as  something  at  once  new  aqd  infallible. 
Bonaparte,  he  tells  us,  has  rendered  himself  a  prodigious 
military  power  ;  he  has  subdued  worlds,  as  it  were,  every  thing 
but  us  ;  and  unspeakable  is  the  danger  that  he  will  subdue  us 
loo.  He  proposes  the  only  possible  remedy,  which  we  shall 
soon  explain. 

Mr.  Chalmers  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  the  maxim ; 
“  desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies.”  VVe  shall 
endeavour  to  give  such  a  clear  account  of  the  work,  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  satisfy  himself,  whether  Mr.  C.  hiis  been 
duly  aware  of  another  observation,  which  is  very  often  applica* 
hie  to  similar  cases,  “  that  the  cure  is  as  bad  as  the  disease.” 
'I  hc  book  whicli  Mr.  (\  has  given  the  world  has  no  lack 
of  words,  either  iti  quamity,  or  quality,  (for  in  common  esti¬ 
mation  we  expect  he  will  be  held  an  eloquent  man)  ;  but  as 
he  has  not  hurihened  his  reader  with  a  great  complication  of 
ideas,  his  tlieory  may  be  explained  sufficiently  in  ver}’  narrow 
space. 

He  divides  the  members  of  a  civilized  society  into  three 
great  classes.  The  h'S!  class  consists  of  those  who  are  employ¬ 
ee  in  raisiT)g  sufi^is•i  nee,  i.  e.  food  requisite  to  support  life, 
for  the  entire  emm  ueitv.  Besides  food,  the  order  of  la- 
bo,  in»rs  require  i  ''o  hbjL,  lorlg'ng,  and  otber  accommodations, 
which  in  point  of  value  depend,  he  says,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  th.e  i\e(jui»  (*d  !»;*bits  of  I  hat  order.  1  he  articles  of  food 
he  deromi’.aus  fiist  m  ccssaries;  those  •  *b  r  articles  of  a  pea¬ 
sants  (ooun  pi:on  he  denominates  second  necessaries^  aud  as 
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the  first  class,  into  which  he  diviiiesthe  menihers  of  a  civilized 
society,  are  oinph'yvd  in  providing  t\\o  first  necessaries,  so  the 
second  class  of  those  members  arc  the  persons  who  are  neces¬ 
sarily  employed  in  providing  the  second.  The  third  class  of 
tlu!  members  of  a  civilized  society  comprehends  all  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  not  ificinded  in  either  of  tlie  other  two,  all 
the  idle,  and  all  the  artificers,  as  well  as  all  the  consumers  of 
luxuries. 

The  labours  of  the  two  first  classes  Mr.  Chalmers  regards 
as  indispensable  to  the  welfare  cf  the  society.  The  labours 
of  the  last  class  he  thinks  may  he  disposed  of  at  uill,  by  the 
atithority  of  the  state  ;  and  he  therefore  denominates  this  class 
the  disposable  part  of  the  population.  While  government 
canna*,  wiiliont  trenching  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
withdraw  any  part  of  the  population,  or  diminish  the  (juantity 
of  industry,  which  is  devoted  to  the  first  and  second  necessaries, 
the  rest  of  the  population  itr'.y  he  withdrawn,  and  disposed  of 
as  government  pleases.  Tlu'v  may  he  employed  as  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  any  proportion,  er  entirely  ;  ami  all  the  difierence 
that  arises  to  the  stater,  is  only  in  the  quantity  of  luxuries  which 
i.ndividuals  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  J]nt  who  can  make  any' 
comparison  between  freedom  and  luxury?  Mean  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  spare  any  exertion  in  favour  of  the  first, 
for  the  sake  of  enjoyitJg  a  great  portiott  of  the  latter.  Now, 
says  Mr.  Chalmers,  as  our  freedem  arul  independence  are  in  the 
greatest  jeoparvly  from  that  astonishing  compieror  Bonaparte, 
we  cannot  too  willingly  part  with  our  luxuries.  Let  govern¬ 
ment,  therefi'ro,  lay  their  hands  on  the  popnlaiion,  and  employ 
it  ill  the  naval  and  military  service  ;  let  them  double  the  enor- 
iiiuus  niaitial  establishments  which  we  possess,  or  quadruple 
llicm,  if  need  be;  let  them  augment  in  any  proportion  tlie  in¬ 
credible  amount  of  taxes,  whif'h  we  already  pav  ;  nothing  can 
be  more  wise,  or  patriotic.  For  what  is  tiie  effect?  nothing, 
but  that  \N\‘  pay  away  luxuries  for  .security'  ;  a  cheap  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  bargain. 

As  there  is  some  datigca  that  our  readers  mav  suspect  ms  of 
caxicaluriug  the  sentiments  of  our  author,  we  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  present  them  witli  a  specimen  of  his  courtlv  creed  in 
his  own  words. 

*  All  goveinmrni  }\?.%  to  do,  is  to  mrct  the  present  emergencies  of 
thccountiyby  the  extension  cf  our  n.ival  and  military  esubiishments. 
This  they  nevi  r  can  do  withoLt  an  addition  to  our  ta.xes.  In  the  name  oj 
thirty  dear  to  the  colu  /  ;/,  tax  us  an  unsfiarlng  hand :  It  is  to 
irvn  a  greater  cal  unity  ;  and  if  any  grumble,  he  is  not  a  patriot ;  he  de¬ 
serves  not  Utat  an  ear  should  be  turned  to  iiis  remonstninccs  !’  p.  162. 

Mr.  Ch^iane.t^'h  ate  vehement  in  proportion  to 
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tlie  value  of  t!»o  advice,  lie  again  addresses  the  government 
in  the.  e  ti  i  nis  ; 

‘  No,  this  is  not  the  time  to  hesitate  about  trifles.  Accommodate  the 
distribution  of  your  people  to  tlie  existing  necessity.  Pe  prompt,  be  vigor¬ 
ous,  bt‘  unfaultering  ;  for  1 5*ivcar  the  mulitlcn  of  Bora\arte^  that  he  wi  i 
be  soon  auiong  us  at  tbe  head  of  his  marauders,  if  he  knows,  that  instead  of 
meeting  the  population  of  the  island  in  warlike  and  defensive  array,  he  will 
find  them  labouring  in  tiieir  workshops,  writing  in  their  counting-houses, 
bruancing  their  ledgers,  and  persevering  in  the  good  old  way  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.* 

Would  ue  had  the  pen  of  a  f.onginns  to  cclehnite  as  t\c 
ought  tliis  Deniosthcnian  liginv  !  This  is  indeed  a  lival  to  that 
lamed  and  memorahle  Ouf<t<xTy?lv  ^c. 

Either  tear  is  a  potent  counsellor  wnh  Mr.  C'hahncrs,  or  he 
thinks  it  is  a  very  potcnit  one  with  his  countrymen. 

'I'he  scruples  to  part  with  onr  Inxnries,  if  hy  these  \vc  can 
be  actuat’d,  lie  treats  in  a  very  lofty  stile  of  ((>ntempt.  U 
may  be  somewhat  am  using  to  cuntemjilatc  him  in  this  clcta- 
tion. 

‘  Put  it  may  be  said,  that  the  country  Is  wedded  lo  its’uxuries,  and  will 
not  abandon  them.  If  this  be  the  case,  let  every  patriot  dismiss  his  anxie¬ 
ties,  It  is  a  country  not  worth  the  preserving.  I  thought  it  possible  th.at 
such  a  country  might  fall  because  it  misconceived  it.s  resources,  and  la¬ 
boured  under  the  bewildering  infatuation  of  mercantile  prejudices.  Pat 
alter  it  comes  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the  extension  of  our 
army  ;  after  It  comes  to  'ce,  that  not  a  single  interest  is  aflecU’d  but  their  o\v« 
person..!  indulgences  ;  after  the  alternative  of  luxury  or  independence  has 
lu'en  laid  fairly  before  them,  and  they  still  refuse,  and  hesitate*  and  delay  ; 
let  every  llvling  of  regret  be  extinguished,  and  let  the  country  hasten  as 
I  it  ni.iy  to'  the  destiny  which  awaits  it.  All  tliat  remains  for  the  patriot,  is  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  been  misuken,  and  to  resign  the  delusion  of  his 
country's  wortii  and  cogntry’s  indipendcnce  whleli  once  animated  him. 
Eet  him  give  up  the  bitterness  of  his  anxieties,  and  acquh'see  in  tl.e  fall  of 
his  country  as  a  gloomy  necessity  in  the  history  of  fiuman  affairs.  I  fe  can¬ 
not  controul  the  elements  of  human  nature,  nor  resist  the  omnipotence  of 
that  law  of  which  history  furnishes  so  many  affecting  examples, — that  the 

I  progress  of  wealth  will  often  extinguish  the  p.atrioti'iio  of  a  country,  and 
that  it  is  In  tiie  power  of  luxury  to  degenerate  and  enslave  the  best  of  peo- 

Mr.  Chalmers  newmodcls  society  witii  astonishing  facility. 
It  occurs  to  an  ordinary  contemplator,  that,  if  \vt*.  should  con¬ 
sent  to  give  up  onr  Inxnries,  that  part  of  the  popnlaiion,  who 
yain  their  suhsistence  liy  providing  them,  would  he  thrown 
out  of  employment  anti  deprived  of  hread.  Mr.  Cfialmcrs, 
•‘u)\vever,  rnevenis  this  inconveniemee,  by  employing  titem  in 
the  stM'viee  of  government.  Vie  enlists  them  ail  in  the  army 
and  navy.  'That  money  which  was  given  to  t lie  man u fact urcr.^, 
hroughout  tliC  country,  for  the  commodities  which  they  pro- 
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diiccd,  let  us  give,  says  he,  to  the  government  in  the  shape  of 
taxes;  in  those  new  hands,  it  will  lose  none  of  its  viitue  to 
maintain  population  ;  it  will  be  distributed  by  government  in 
pay  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  before  it  was  distributed  by  the 
master  manufacturers  in  wages  of  labour.  All  the  dilference 
will  be,  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  will  work  security  for 
wSy  whereas  the  manufacturers  wrought  luxuries.  The  po- 
puhniou  will  be  .as  effectually  maintained;  they  will  only  be 
mainiaincd  in  a  different  manner. 

It  might  still  be  imagined  that  a  country  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  which  may  seem 
to  owe  its  suhsisience  to  foreign  customers,  must  prove  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule,  and  could  not  he  maintained  by  giving 
into  the  hands  of  government  the  price  of  the  luxuries  which 
tht*  nition  consumes,  becaust^  it  is  not  the  nation  by  whom  the 
commodities  they  |>roduce  are  purchased.  It  has  often  enough 
however  been  ex[)laincd,  that  e.very  nation  imports  commo¬ 
dities  e(|ual  \n  value  to  those  which  it  exports  ;  and  tliose  im- 
])orted  commodiiies  it  consumes.  It  in  fact  therefore  consumes 
all  the  commodities  which  it  exports,  hecanse  it  consumes  all 
the  commodities  which  these  are  employed  to  purchase.  It 
follows,  that  the  exporting  nation  is  the  real  supporter  of  the 
inaiuifacturers  of  the  exported  goods.  INIr.  (\  avails  himself 
of  this  fact,  to  prove  that  his  doctrine  is  ecjualiy  applicable  to 
a  country  that  possesses  a  foreign  tradi*,  as  to  one  that  has 
none. 

A  country  which  imports  corn,  the  produce  of  whose  soil 
does  not  supply  subsistence  to  the  whole  of  the  population,  is 
a  case  which  he  thinks  it  next  incumbent  upon  him  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  bis  tlieory,  lie  tells  ns,  that  not  more  than  one  thir¬ 
tieth  of  the.  population  of  (beat  Hrilain  is  dependent  upon  the 
importation  of  agricultural  produce.  This  part  he  labours  to 
show  is  ot  very  iid’erior  value,  not  only  to  the  mightier  mass  of 
tlic  population,  but  to  any  other  etpial  part.  It  mav,  there¬ 
fore,  in  hi  s  opinion,  be  sacriticed  without  any  particular  regret. 
By  the  loss  of  trade,  he  says,  “  this  redundant  population 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  swept  from  the  face  of 
till'  country  ;  and  the  whole  loss  Ultimately  sustained,  w’ould 
be  tliv*  very  small  portion  of  their  income,  that  they  yielded 
to  l!ie  pnhiic  revenue.  'Fhis,”  says  he,  “  is  the  whole  'amount 
ot  the  iiiiscliiet,  and  lor  this  are  we  to  give  up  the  country  in 
dr*spair 

I  he  profit  ot  the  capitalist  is  anotlior  particular,  which  rc* 
quires  not  a  little  labour  to  shape  and  order  it  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  naturally  apjiears,  that  this  is  a  resource  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  C.  to  show,  that  as  tar  as  it  interferes 
witli  his  ilieory  it  is  uo  resource  at  all.  From  wliat  source  i* 
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the  profit  of  the  capitalist  derived  ?  It  is  derived  from  tht 
consumer  of  the  commodity  TV hirli  his  capital  is  employed  ia 
providing.  Hut  if  this  consumer  buy  not  the  commodity,  and 
give  the  whole  of  what  he  would  have  paid  for  it  to  government^ 
while  government  pays  awav  that  part  of  the  value  to  common 
soldiers,  which  would  have  been  given  as  wages  to  workmen, 
it  will  give  ilu‘  remainder  which  accrued  as  profit  to  the  ca¬ 
pitalist,  cither  to  him  or  some  one  else  in  his  place,  as  an 
officer.  Thus  the  same  quantity  of  profit  or  income  will  still 
be  enjoyed  hy  the  country  at  large. 

'  Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  account  of  this  author’s 

doctrine,  and  having  the  outline  of  his  theory,  as  well  as  the 
grand  particulars  of  its  application,  before  us,  we  will  pause  a 
little  to  offer  some  reflections  on  what  we  have  already  contem¬ 
plated. 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  an  author,  probably  young  in  years,  ]>ut 
certainly  young  in  tliis  kind  of  speculation :  w!io  can  trace 
out  the  relations  of  a  particular  idea  with  considerable  inge¬ 
nuity,  but  who  has  very  imperfectly  contemplated  the  coin- 
\  bined  operation  of  those  manifold  causes  on  which  the  good 

I  of  society  depends.  A  coinmuniry  of  human  beings  is  not, 

;  as  the  theory  of  Mr.  Chalmers  supposes,  a  machine  governed 

e  by  physical  laws,  as  if  it  w'ere  composed  of  pieces  of  iron  and 

f  wood,  which  may  be  managed  at  pleasure,  and  matle  to  work 

0  as  suits  the  \\ ill  and  purpose  of  the  owner.  Hiunan  beings' 

s  must  be  governed  by  motives,  and  these  must  arise  from  the 
views  which  tlit?y  euteriain  of  their  own  good.  Now  it  is  much 
il  to  he  suspected,  that  a  nation  will  never  think  it  for  its  good 

is  to  toil  hard,  and  give  lip  four  parts  in  five  of  its  earnings,  re- 

1-  serving  to  itself  nothing  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  that 

r-  government  may  maintain  immense  fleets  and  armies.  But 

1C  this,  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  is  the  only  means  hy  which  you  can 

to  prevent  a  foreign  government  from  obtaining  the  dominion 

of  over  you.  LJnforiunalely,  however,  for  Mr.  Chalmers,  scarcely 

e-  any  government  can  work  us  greater  evil  than  this,  to  make  us 

et.  toil  hard,  and  permit  ns  to  enjoy  nothing  but  the  bare  necessa*- 

on  ries  of  life.  This  is  the  very  condition  of  a  West  India  slave, 

of  It  is  a  truth  which  ileserves  a  more  general  and  attentive  re- 

jld  .  gard  than  hitherto  it  has  obtained,  that  one  government  differs 
led  from  another,  the  worst  in  short  differs  from  the  best,  in  this, 

ant  chiefly,  that  in  the  one  the  irnit  of  his  industry  i»  secured  to 

in  the  earner,  in  the  other  it  is  not  secured.  Liberty  and  slavery 

Mr.  Chalmers  seems  little  to  niuierstand.  d  hey  respect  two 
rc* ,  particulars  in  the  condition  of  man,  his  person  and  his  property, 

ac-  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  worst  governments  mere  personal 

un-  security  is  in  a  much  less  degree  infrini^ed  than  is  generally 

»rf*  supposed.  Small  is  the  Dumber  of  individuals  that  feci  on 
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their  persons  the  rnii*l  hiiml  nf  a  despotic  {to\  orniuciit.  Such 
a  m)vernnn'iit,  it  IS  luic,  not  hcini^  lesirietcd  by  otpial  laws, 
I'.ilrly  enfore  li,  ha^  ih.‘  po\v(.*r  ot*  inlriiiq;iii;_;;  gn  the- person  of 
the  subject;  hut  iti  pcuni  of  fact  ii  dtus  not  exert  tliis  power, 
to  anv  eons  dc  lahle  t'xient.  It’ the  suhjeci  is  iu)t  scoured  from 
personal  injiirv,  he  is  nevenheless  exempt  from  it.  The  ^reat 
mass  of  a  pco[>le  lint  ami  die,  nud  their  l>ndies  arc  carried  to 
the  ^jave,  uniouehed  l»v  ilie  most  tvrannieal  rulers.  A  f(*w 
hundri*d>  ot  senators  Lremhied  at  the  savaji;e  caprices  of  Xero, 
hut  the  millious  who  tilled  the  immense  ext(*nt  of  the  lloinaTi 
cMnpire,  ate,  drank,  and  slept  in  sceuritv.  Of  the  present  go¬ 
vernments  oT  Kuropt!,  |)('r>onal  safely  is  almost  as  complete 
under  one  as  under  atnuher:  under  the  tvranmeal  there  is,  in 
fact,  nearlv  as  littlt!  e'uuiee  tliat  an  individual,  \Cljo  quietly  ainl 
inuocentlv  pniNiu-s  his  atfairs,  sludl  he  either  imprUoned  or 
slain  hv  th(‘ •;overum(  nt ,  U'l  there  i'*  under  the  free,  'i'  lerti 
are  <in’ahtles>  some  pri'uiej^es  in  whieh  the  subject  of  one  has 
an  ad\ amaL:;e  ,  a»  tor  insl  nice,  in  the  loicralion  of  relicioiis 
ilissent.  Mtjiv  ithei t s*  in  pruning  complaints  of  tlie  povirn» 
nient  at>o  mav  hcalloAti  l  under  one  than  under  another ;  hut 
tins  privilege  ('an  only  he  exiinfised  hy'so  small  a  ])ortion  of 
the  eoinmnnii V,  ; hat  It  can  never  in  its  direct  opcrativ>n,  as  ti 
personal  privi-etce,  he  very  seu'^ihly  t(‘lt.  But  the  ditlerence 
5)et\vc*tjii  f^ovi-rmnent s  in  reuaril  to  security  of  property  i.s  of 
tiic  greatest  ma'^uiiude.  In  the  case  of  the  ai*hiirarv  govern- 
m(‘U!,  taxes,  or  coutt I’uitious,  are  levied  entirely  at  the  oleasiire 
of  the  L’OVvTuoi  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  groat  men, 
whose  p(»wer  and  comhin.iiion  may  siitiice  to  prott'Ct  thtuti, 
ever\  thing  is  taken  ircun  the  great  mass  of  the  people  whieu 
tiiey  i  an  po.ssioly  spare, — every  thing,  in  short,  hut  the  hare 
iiecr'Svi»  ies  ol  life. 

When  Mr.  Clhalmers  has  duly  considered  this  important  cir* 
cmiistance,  let  him  liien  draw  the  conclusion  respecting  his 
own  sysiem,  winch  oh\  ion^ly  lolhnvs.  W  hcniw  er  an'*  govern¬ 
ment,  howevm'  eonsiimted,  comes  to  take  from  the  subjects 
at  largt!  every  thing  hut  the  hare  necessaries  of  life,  it  equals 
in  Un  edecis,  with  some.  ahanMuent,  tin*  wor^t  govern«nent 
which  can  he  .set  up.  This ahateineiit,  too,  will  appear  exceed'* 
ingly  m  nnre,  when  it  is  rememhcivJ ,  that  a  government 
wlncli  in  a  condition  to  take  the  propertv  of  the  suhiect^ 
•'.rhitrarilv ,  is  also  in  aeondiiion  to  take  his  life. 

Our  author  has  not  snilieitmt  maturiiv  of  retleetion  to  cd- 
ouhne  ng’n  even  upon  iiis  own  priiicipies.  lie  seems  to 
tliink  that  ail  t  lai  put  of  the  population  at  present  occupied 
in  tlu‘  preparation  o  luxuries,  might  l)e  placed  at  tite  dis¬ 
posal  ol  g(n\rmnent,  and  employed  in  the  business  of  arms, 
iioe.s  not  consider,  that  it  they  were  not  employed  in  tht* 
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preparation  of  luxuries,  a  great  proportion  of  them  must  still 
be  einploved  in  the  service  of  tlic  consumers  of  luxuries.  A 
great  proportion  of  luxuries  arc  substitutes  for  second  neccs- 
saricN.  The  line  coat  of  a  gentleman  is  a  luxury  ;  but  were  he 
a  common  soldier  he  must  still  have  a  coat:  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population,  therefore,  who  are  now  employed  in 
clothing  him,  must  continue  to  be  so  employed.  His  house 
and  furniture  arc  luxuries,  and  so  is  his  food  ;  but  he  must 
have  house,  furniture,  and  food,  were  he  a  peasant;  and 
!\Ir.  Chalmers  seems  not  to  have  duly  considered  what  is  the 
real  ditference  between  the  consumption  of  the  great  man, 
and  the  consumptioft  of  the  little.  There  is  a  fine  passage 
in  Smith’s  “Thcorv  of  Moral  Sentimi-nts,”  whiclt  might  have 
siiggo  ted  to  hiiri  an  idea  of  it.  “  It  is  to  no  purpose,”  says 
that  di>ccrning  writer,  “  th:it  the  j)roud  and  unfeeling  land¬ 
lord  views  his  exteiisive  fields,  and,  without  a  thought  for  the 
wants  of  his  hrethren,  in  iuirghiation  consumes  himself  the 
whole  liarvest  that  grows  upoti  them.  The  homely  and  vul¬ 
gar  proverl),  that  the  eye  is  larger  than  tlie  belly,  never  was 
more  fully  viTitied  than  with  regard  to  liim.  'flie  capacity  of 
his  stomach  bears  no  proportion  to  the  immensity  of  his  de¬ 
sires,  and  will  receive  no  more  than  tliat  of  the  meanest  pea¬ 
sant.  'I^he  produce  of  the  soil  maintains  at  ail  times  that 
number  of  inliahitanls  wliicli  it  is  capable  of  maintiiining. . 
The  rich  onlv  select  from  t!jc  tieap  what  is  most  precious  and 
agreeable.  They  consume  little  more  than  the  poor.”  Were, 
all  their  luxuries,  therefore,  to  he  taken  from  those  who  arc 
rich  enough  to  obtain  them,  so  groat  a  proportion  of  those 
who  wTre  employed  in  tlie  manufacture  ot  these  luxuries, 
must  now  be  employed  in  tlie  preparation  of  the  necessaries 
which  must  come  in  lien  of  them,  that  a  much  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  will  he  set  loose,  than  Mr.  (’hal- 
iners,  who  never  seems  to  have  adverted  to  this  material  cir¬ 
cumstance,  is  at  all  aware. 

But  Mr.  Chalmers,  inflamed  with  the  imagination  of  being 
a  great  discoverer,  is  hurried  along  with  a  rapfdity  which 
permits  him  not  to  observe  a  single  object  either  on  his  right 
hand  or  his  left.  Without,  adducing  any  more  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  subordinate,  though  conclusive  arguments,  which  hit 
theory  supplies  against  itself,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
sent  that  important  view  of  human  society,  by  tlie  considera¬ 
tion  of  which  its  absurdity,  we  think,  is  at  once  completely 
suhstaiitiated. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  man  should  write  a  book 
for  the  rectification  of  human  affairs,  plausible  enough,  and 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge* and  ingenuity,  yet 
should  never,  ifi  the  whole  course  of  it,  reflect  upon  the  great 
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sprint  of  human  movement  and  action;'  sliouUl  propose  a 
bchcme  of  political  arrangement,  in  express  contradiciion  and 
opposition  to  it.  Who  knows  not  that  the  grand  principle  of 
all  industry  and  im])rovement  among  mankind,  is  the  desire 
and  hope  of  helterittg  their  condition  ?  Deprive  men  ot  this 
stiiiiuliis,  and  you  spread  universal  indolence  and  wrctclu'd- 
ness.  If  the  most  oljvious  dictates  ot  Immau  nature  lail  to 
persuade  us  of  this  fact,  wc  may  consult  the  experience  ot 
all  ages  and  nations.  Whenever  men  have  heen  reduced  to 
the  remediless  necessity  of  toiling  solely  for  the.  necessaries  ot 
life,  few  more  necessaries  have  ever  heeu  raised  than  su di¬ 
ced  to  preserve  the  raisers  in  existence.  Wherever  a  go¬ 
vernment  lias  laid  its  merciless  hand  on  all  the  product*  ot 
industry,  except  what  was  barely  sullicieni  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  there,  uniformly,  has  the  government  exjierienced, 
in  a  short  time,  that  little  remained  which  it  could  touch. 
Contemplate  every  despotic  nud  rapacious  government  on 
earth  ;  contemplate  Turkey.  Is  it  there  that  the  means  of 
maintaining  a  vast  army  and  navy  are  most  completely  found  ? 
There,  however,  very  lilt le  luxury  exists,  which  can  be  re¬ 
trenched.  I'lien*  few  individuals  have  more  than  a  very' 
scanty  supply  of  necessaries.  In  Austria  and  Russia  the  case 
is  better  by  several  decree  s.  But  there  too  the  proportion  of 
the  population  w'ho  are  permitted  to  retain  any  thing  beyond 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  is  exceedingly  small,  riic  po¬ 
verty  and  weakness  of  tliose  countries,  their  incapacity  to 
maintain  large  fleets  and  armies,  is  exJictly  proportional.  France 
is  the  best  governed  conmrv  on  thecontuu  nt  of  Europe.  There, 
both  at  present,  an  I  for  centuries  past,  vicious  and  defective 
as  its  government  is  and  has  always  heen,  a  greater  share  of 
tliep.odiice  of  their  indiislry  has  been  left  with  the  people, 
than  in  any  other  continental  kingdom  ;  a  m  .ch  larger  pro¬ 
portion  ot  ilu*  population  were  raised  above  the  mere  in  ces- 
saries  «  t  life  ;  a  nuicfi  grtsiter  proportion  of  the  p.opulaiion 
were  and  arc  enabled  to  indnlge  the  lu'pe  of  hettenng  their 
rond'tion  ;  and  we  see  the  cMiiserpicnee.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  tlian  tne  ideas  vnlearlv  entertained  in  ihi.s 
country,  ot  t!>e  unbounded  power  ol  France  to  mainta  n  fleets 
aiiil  armies.  Including  our  armv  and  iiavv,  wv*  have  a  grea’er 
nunilx  r  tu  men  in  the  pav  of  ‘government  at  this  moment 
tnari  fr  fiK't!  ha<,  though  Hit  populaiion  is  more  than  twice  as 
g  eii  as  oars,  it  is  our  jealousy  and  f  ar  that  has  always 
u»ade  ns  ascribe  the  victories  of  Frame  to  immensity  ofiium- 
bi*rs.  If  is  a  l.ict  of  w  hich  few  are  aware,  that  onr  w  ar  ike  es- 
tnbli  bm  MU  costs  us  more  than  twhee  what  France  is  (mabled 
to  ex  #en.j  upon  hers.  The  financial  accounts  of  France  for 
the  year  lao-i  are  the  last  to  which  wc  are  enabled  to  refer.  \ 
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The  net  receipt  of  the  exchequer  for  that  year  was  estimated 
to  produce  rather  less  than  L  22^000,000,  Now  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  expense  of  the  civil  government,  including  that  of 
the  emperor  and  his  court,  to  he  only  two  millions,  which  is 
not  more  than  our  own,  we  have  only  /.  20,  000, 000,  for  the 
siij)port  of  the  naval  and  military  establishment  (»f  France. 
Compare  this  with  Great  Britain  ;  the  estimate  of  the  supplies 
for  the  present  year,  exclusive  of  the  civil  list  and  tfie  charge 
on  account  of  the  national  debt,  amounts  to  the  sum  of/.  42, 
9‘J9,  604!  Sucli  is  the  incredil)le  difference  in  the  power  of 
maintaining  fleets  and  armies  in  a  country  w’iiose  inhabitants 
are  permitted  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  beyond  mere  ne¬ 
cessaries,  and  the  country  where  they  have  been  so 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  as  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  confined  to  what  barely  suffices  to  support  a 
phvsical  existence. 

K'o  declamation  is  more  idle  and  unmeaning  than  that 
against  “  luxuries,”  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  not  the  liberal  supply  of  the  accommodations  of  life  that 
is  in  any  case  an  evil ;  but  only  that  unequal  division,  by 
which,  while  one  part  of  the  community  is  entirely  deprived  of 
them,  another  is  provided  with  such  an  undue  projiortion,  as 
to  be  tempted  to  all  the  freaks  and  vices  of  excess,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  an  inlliietice  and  dominion  over  the  indigent  partof  their 
hretliren  as  corrupts  the  heart  and  banishes  virtue,  forming 
slaves  of  tlie  one,  and  tyrants  of  the  other.  The  desire  ot 
these  acconnnodalions  is  a  principle  in  the  nature  of  man,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  stimulate  his  efforts  and  improve  his  condition. 
The  acute  author  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  says,  that 
“  if  it  he  an  illusion  hy  which  we  are  thus  animated,  it  is  well 
thatniture  imposes  upon  us  in  this  manner.  It  is  tliis  decep¬ 
tion  which  rouses  and  keeps  in  Qontinual  motion  the  indus¬ 
try  of  mankind.  It  is  this  which  first  prompted  them  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  ground,  to  build  bous(‘S,  to  found  cities  and  com- 
nionwealtbs,  and  in  to  invent  and  improve  all  tlui  sciences  arul 
arts,  which  ennoble  and  embellisb  luiman  lifc;  wbicli  have 
ciiiircly  ebang^vd  the  whole  face  of  the  glolie,  have  turned  the 
rude  forests  of  nature  into  agreeable  and  fiulile  plains,  and 
made  the  trackless  and  barren  ocean  a  now  fund  of  subsis¬ 
tence,  and  tli(‘  great  high  road  of  communieati(>n  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  nations  of  the  cartli.  The  earth  by  these  labours  of  man¬ 
kind  lias  been  obliged  to  redouble  her  natural  fertility,  aud  to 
maintain  a  greater  innltitude  of  inliabitants.” 

I  low  inexpressibly  ridiculous,  tlien,  is  the  proposal  for  ;i 
plan  ol  government,  wbicli  entirely  subverts  this  great  principla 
•f  liuiiiau  action!  But  as  Mr.  Chalmers  seems  too  much  in 
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low  willi  own  dlsrov  rries,  t(^  l)c  a  mau  wlioni  it  is  ca^y  td 
conviiifc,  we  will  not  rcnnain  satislicil  willi  these  important 
and  concliiAive  staltMiients.  will  examine  the  particulars 

of  t!i<!  very  cast!  whicli  htj  himst'lf  puts,  ami  ^how  him  to  what 
<lcp!oral)le  co:is(‘(jnences  it  would  inevitahly  lead. 

l.et  u-;  suppose,  in  t!ie.  p!\*s  mt  stati*.  of  industry  in  Groat 
Ih'itain,  that  as  urcat  a  projjortion  of  the  population  as  he 
})h*ases  mi  j;lit  hi’ withdrawn  lor  tlio  service  of  government, 
and,  that  a^  smad  a  propiUiion  as  he  pleases  would  sulHcc  to 
provitle  in’i-es^nries  lor  the  whole.  Let  us  suppose  this  division 
in.d‘*»ai)d  all  that  part  of  flu*  population,  not  ahsolutcly  neccs* 
sarv  lor  |)ro\idiug  lU’cess.iries,  enijoloyetl  as  sailois  ami  soldiers. 
Our  antlior  teii.>  us  iltat  the  eoumry  would  suffer  no  other 
rii^ldrtuiu’,  titan  that  in  To idiuils  would  he  ^ieprivod  of  all  their 
luxuries.  Alas,  !\lr.  (dnlnu’rs,  you  see  a  very  little  way  into 
ti»e  tiueiior  of  human  soc.i'tv  !  Lei  us  snpjiose.  that  at  an  average, 
lu’cording  to  the  ])resent  rate  of  industry,  every  man  reserved 
lor  the  se.ppjy  of  neees<'n*ie'j  would  provide  thri’e  times  the 
Quantity  rv’ipiisite  nw  his  own  consumption  ;  in  otiicr  words, 
that  two  thirds  of  ih”  p  ^pniauon  might  he  om})loycd  as  soldiers 
and  •aiU>rs.  Tan  Mr.  ( Miahoers  imagine  that  any  man  w’ho  he- 
ludds  the  whole  of  his  warnings  rt'gularly  lalont  from  him,  ex¬ 
cept  wiiat  is  a!).>olutelv  neee.ssarv  to  preserve  him  in  existence, 
would  toil  With  pa:n  and  anxiety,  early  and  late,  to  render 
these  earnings  ns  gi\’at  as  po.-sihlc?  Would  not  hy  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  ns  <oou  as  they  Iiad  earned  the  ne¬ 
cessary  supply  with’li  imisl  he  left  with  themselves,  grudge 
every  effort  they  ninst  afterwaivlN  make,  lahonr  with  reluc- 
tanee,  wiiii  sloiii,  witli  ^uhterfuge,  and  diminish  prodigious¬ 
ly  the  amount  of  tlufir  ])rovln*.e  ?  It  is  llio  hope  of  en¬ 
joying  the  fruits  of  tiieir  indiistrv,  of  oi)taining  gratili- 
catioMs  heyoTi.l  the  mere  ueres^.ari^.’s  of  life,  of  .s.iving  part  of 
the  [irod'ici*  of  their  earnings  to  e.xaltthem  among  one  another, 
that  is  the  nniver-.al  stimnliis  of  mankiml  to  exertion.  Were 
thi.s  powerful  principle  of  sloth  introduced,  how'  quickly 
w’ould  it  degre.dc’  and  dislij/are.  a  nation,  Iii)\v  rapidly  \Could 
our  popul  ition  decline,  how  squahd  the  appearance  our  country 
wQulil  assmne,  htwv  futile  the  efforts  it  would  he  able  to  make  ! 

I  et  us  weig’n  the  evidence  which  imliviiiiial  instances  afford  ; 
and  begin  whh  one  ol  tlic  lea’^t  complicated  cases  which  such  a 
state  ot  *^ociety  pre<('nrs.  T!ic  taylor,  it  is  assnmeil,  can 
riakc  ch'tlu  s  sudicient  to  purchase  necessaries  for  himself 
and  two  others.  Hntittjio  v\ hole  is  taken  from  him  save  that 
alone  winch  is  requisite  \o  purcliasc  net'cs'^arics  for  liimself, 
are  tlicre  any  meaiw  hy  which  lie  can  he  induced  to  make  so 
many  clothes'  :il  rv  not  slacken  his  endeavours,  as  soon 
•a>  he  iia>  araomplidied  that  portion  which  alone  is  left  to  him- 
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If?  If  i>  is  earnings  fall  not  down  otitircly  to  that  lowest  de- 
tnTC  which  measun\s  his  own  necessities,  they  will  infallibly 
verv  near  it.  The  circmnstanccs  of  all  other  artificers 
are  so  nearly  similar,  that  the  argiinicnt  ran  easily  Ik?  applied. 
Hut  even  the  ngriciiltiirists  ilieniselves  are  in  exactly  the  same 
situation.  The  very  servants  of  the  farmer,  though  generally 
pnid  hv  tlieir  time  rather  tlian  their  work,  have  yet  a  motive 
to  iiiiliistrv  ov  tin?  superior  wages  wifudi  arc  always  given  to  a 
jrood  ab:)Vt‘ a  bad  servant.  If  all  are  reduced  to  etjuality  by 
ri*t:t'iving  uothiug  above  the  mere  nece.ssaries  of  life,  all  motive 
to  indusrrv  is  cut  otf.  TIk!  inllucnce  uptm  the  farmer  liimself 
'}<,  if  possible,  still  more  pernicious  in  its  etfects.  All  men 
know  what  a  careful,  anxious,  and  laborious  life  is  that  of 
the  liushandfuan.  If  the  wiiole  produce  of  so  nnicli  induslrv, 
anxierv,  and  care,  is  carried  olT  from  him,  and  nutliing  left 
hiu  the  hare  net*essari(s  of  life,  will  he  not  consider,  ‘‘for 
wli-it  good  all  this  toil,  and  troubTe  of  mind  ?  It  only  in. 
creases  the  sum  which  is  taken  from  me.  Let  me  indulge  in  a 
little  ease."  Ihvsetitly  the  jiroduce  of  the  farm  diminishes, 
and  even  the  <tock  by  winch  it  was  cultivated  and  improved** 
gradually  disa[)pears.  Wdiy  should  the  larmer  be  very  anxious 
about  it?  ile  is  reduced  to  the  necessaries  of  life  as  well  as 
his  s'^Tvant,  and  when  he  must  part  witli  his  farm,  is  in  no 
wor  0  conduion  titan  before.  'The  rent  can  no  longer  be  jiaid 
to  the  landlord.  Hut  wliat  motive  lias  tlie  landlord  to  exert 
himself  that  his  rents  should  not  fail  r  Hy  the  supposition,  ho 
too  is  reduced  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  whether  the  nmts 
of  the  estates  which  he  nominally  owns  are  great  or  small,  is  a 
avitter  of  in  lilFerence  to  him.  .  ddie  sum  which  he  is  allowed 
to  retain  is  neither  greater  or  less.  Me  takers  therefore  from 
his  tenants  what  they  say  tliey  are  able  to  give,  ajid  aL 
lows  the  produce  to  deeline  as  it  pleases.  It  ilins  abun. 
riauib  appears,  that  a  scheme  of  goviTinnent,  farmed  on  the 
p.  incipleof  redncingthi?  population  to  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  is  a  sciieme  to  destroy  completely  all  industry  and  pro¬ 
duce,  and  lo  introduce  a  state  of  entire  poverty  and  barbarism. 
Sirang^*  it  is  that  an  author,  compobing  a  book  on  government, 
shnuid  be  capable  of  over-looking  all  this.  It  is  the  same 
thing  as  if  a  man  should  erect,  fvw  sPme  great  manufactory,  an 
immense  and  elaborate  pile  of  machinery,  audio!  when  the 
'•  lude  is  completed,  should  perceive  that  he  lias  so  contrived 
U,  that  neitlter  witid  nor  w»uer,  nor  any  other  elfectual  agent, 
can  be  eniploved  to  keep  it  in  motion.  This  is  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  which  Mr.  Cdialmers  recommends  to  ns,  against  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  power  of  Bonaparte.  I'hese  are  the  ad- 
vant;igi's  we  are  to  reap  by  increasing  our  naval  and  military 
‘•jiUblishmeius,  by  givinjy  up  our  earnings  as  taxes  into  the  hands 
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of  government  till  wc  ourselves  retain  nothing  but  the  neccs^ 
sanes  of  life.  No  country  in  CMiristendom  is  thus  wretchedly 
oppre.ssed.  The  motive  to  exertion  in  a  free  state  is  hope  ; 
underMr.  C.’ssvstcmit  is yt’/zr,  which  could  never  be  kept  in  ex¬ 
ercise  beyond  the  supply  of  individual  necessaries  but  by  an 
universal  coercion, or  in  otlier  vvordsihe  establishment  of  slavery. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  man,  who  overlooks  the  grand  spring 
of  human  action  and  improvement,  in  the  hurry  of  givitig  his 
advice  on  national  affairs,  should  overlook  another  circum¬ 
stance,  on  which,  in  the  e^timation  of  the  generous  and  liberal- 
minded,  all  the  blessings  of  society  depejid.  VVe  mean  liber* 
ty,  Mr.  Chalmers  talks  in  praise  of  liberty,  and  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  with  sincerity.  Wc  see  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  he 
is  one  of  those,  who  would  gladly  see  their  countrymen  in 
the  chain,  provided  they  might  he  in  the  number  of  the  slave 
drivers.  It  is  from  pure  want  of  reflection  that  be  recommends 
a  plan  of  governmeiu  which  is  utterly  subversive  of  liberty. 

Let  us  pul  the  (jucstion,  what  is  the  cause  by  which  a  govern¬ 
ment  originally  free  is  naturally,  and  too  certainly  and  com¬ 
monly,  converted  into  a  despotism  ?  The  answer  is  ahnndantly 
plain  ;  we  believe  that  Mr.  Chalmers  himself  will  not  dispute  it. 
A  free  government  is  na’mally  and  easily  convened  intoades- 
potism,  by  assuming  gradually  a  greater  command  over  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  over  the  annual  proiluce  of  its  lamis  and 
labour.  It  thus  proceeds,  by  degrees,  augmenting  that  proportion 
of  the  pc^pulation,  who  aredependent  on  government,  and  find 
their  interest  in  obeying  its  impulse.  When  it  has  reached 
that  point,  at  vvlricii  the  niimluT  of  the  people  decidedly 
und  T  inn  controul  of  government  is  greater  than  any  nmnber 
that  can  t)e  easily  combined  by  any  other  interest  or  intluence 
in  the  country  to  act  against  it,  it  is  then  absolute  ;  tlien  no 
effectual  ob>truction  stands  in  the  way  of  its  ojicrations.  It 
recinires  only  time  for  brutalizing  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
reiiuce  the  country  to  the  dead  silence  and  tranquillity  of  a 
lethargic  despotism. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  contemplate  the  advice  of  Mr, 
Chalmers.  He  fearlessly,  or  rather  desperately  and  fran- 
tidy,  urges  us  to  throw  at  once  into  the  hands  of  government 
two  thirds  of  the  w  hole  produce  of  the  nation,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  two  thirds  of  tlic  whole  population.  Does  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers  imagine  that  after  such  a  surrender,  in  any  country,  a 
single  spark  of  liberty  would  be  found,  unless  recovered  by  a 
revolution  ?  Were  such  a  power  once  lodged  in  nny  govern¬ 
ment,  where  then  would  remain  the  ability  to  withdraw  it? 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  instance  of  a  government 
ever  inirusied  with  absolute  power,  that  voluntarily  laid  it  down 
again  ?  What  would  this  be,  but  to  escape  from  one  despotism 
4o  fall  under  another  ? 
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I  After  this  criticism  on  the  general  outline  of  Mr.  Ch^mers’s 
system,  wc  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  minutely  on  tne  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  auxiliary  tenets  ;  on  his  notion  of  the  frivolous 
and  ideal  advantages  arising  from  comnierce  ;  on  his 
curious  opinions  about  capital,  and  his  no  less  curious  doctrine 
about  wealth.  All  old  definitions  of  wealth,  he  tells  us,  are  mere 
nonsense.  He  gives  us  a  new  definition,  which  henceforth 
must  supersede  them  all.  The  wealth  of  a  country,  he  says, 
consists,  in  its  disposable  population  ;  in  which  case  Ireland 
in  our  estimation  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  countries  in  the 
world  ;  so  is  Tartary  ;  but  China  is  one  of  the  poorest. 

There  is  one  other  topic,  however,  which  deserves  a  serious 
attention,  on  account  of  the  fatal  consequences  to  which  it  leads. 
We  mean  taxation;  on  which  the  rash  opinions  of  this  and  other 
paradoxical  authors,  falling  in  with  the  strong  natural  pro¬ 
pensity  of  the  chief  imposers  of  taxes,  are  in  danger  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  momentous  evils  to  which  society  is  at  all  times 
too  much  exposed  from  this  very  quarter.  To  bid  govern¬ 
ments  heap  taxes  upon  taxes,  is  truly,  in  the  language  of  a 
significant  proverb,  rutntan  impellere. 

In  Mr.  (\’s  doctrine,  that  the  country  cannot  he  too  heavily 
taxed,  it  is  implied,  that  the  taxes  under  which  we  already  la¬ 
bour  bear  no  comparison  to  the  load  which  we  may  and  ought  to 
sustain.  He  adds  a  separate  chapter  on  the  subject,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  prove,  that  taxes  can  never  fall  upon 
the  labouring  classes  ;  that  however  the  burthens  of  the  state 
he  increased,  however  taxes  be  nominally  imposed  upon  the 
labouring  members  of  the  community,  they  in  fact  always  go 
free.  His  reason  is  this. 

‘  1  he  wages  of  labour  must  be  sufficient  to  procure  the  labourer  all 
those  accommod  itions  which  make  up  the  general  sundard  of  enjoyment 
among  the  peasantry.  This  gives  rise  to  a  general  standard  of  wages, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  employers  to  degrade  the  wages  of  a  la¬ 
bourer  below  this  general  standard.  There  is  a  sine  qua  non^  which  every 
labourer  must  havt^,  and  which  if  you  refuse,  will  infallibly  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  reducing  the  number  of  labourers.  In  addition  to  maintenance 
for  himself,  he  mu  t  have  maintenance  for  a  family,  else  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  country.' 

The  author  has  thus  had  recourse  to  certain  important  doc¬ 
trines  of  Adam  Smith,  which,  however,  by  misunderstanding, 
he  has  perverted  to  the  support  of  opinions,  which  they  flatly 
contradict.  But  few  words  are  needful  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  his  reasoning.  The  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  the  present  habits  of  the  people,  have  established  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  of  wages  of  labour.  Ltit  us  sup|)o>e  that  a  tax  is  im- 
pONcd  upon  the  labourers.  This,  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  cannot* 
ttiieci  the  labourer,  because  liis  wages  must  rise  to  the  former: 
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stunclarJ.  JUiit  in  this  Mr.  Cfialmcrs  is  t*ntiivly  mistaken,  and 
llio  ri  a!!l)n  ho  advances  is  insulliciont  evidence.  If  the  labour- 
el's  are  iK)t  enabled,  he  says,  to  live  in  this  acenstomed  state, 
they  will  uhstain  trom  marriajjje,  and  tlu*  supply  (d  labonrers 
will  diminish.  I^nt,  hv  Mr.  (  iialiners’s  own  allow aiiee,  thiS  is 
a  roiiuMly  which  c.Minot  oj)i‘rate,lor  hall  an  aj^e,  lor  that  lapse 
of  t.nio  diirin*;  wiiich  llie  oilsprino-  ot  the  inainaeos  now  pre¬ 
vented  ims^lit  liav'^rown  up  to  till  the  r.inks  ot  labour.  Du- 
rin<(  eightetMi  (^r  twenty  vc‘ars,  therelore,  taxes  may  reduce  the 
condition  of  tin:  p  nu'tothat  state  of  misery,  wliich  is  not  only. 
inco!i''istent  with  the  maintenance  of  lamilies,  Imt  which  is 
barely  adequate  to  prcsi  ive  the  life  ol  liic  hdxTurers  iicjw  in 
existence. 

\or  i.>  it  only  by  tiie.  tuxes  which  immediately  fa.ll  upon  the 
labourer,  or  upon  the  article.s  wliinli  he  consumi‘S,  tl)at  Ids  con¬ 
dition  is  iuloiicd.  It  is  injuretl  hv  every  itiing  w'hieli  injnres 
the  giMieral  condition  of  the  coniury,  or  retards  its  prosperity. 
W  hatever  has  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  accuumlailon  of 
capital,  ilie  Iniul  iroin  wiiieh  lahiuir  is  paid,  lessens  ilu* demand 
for  labour,  \*\  eotisecjnence  reduces  tlje  wages  ot  lahour,  and 
tlepiisses  tin*  condition  of  the  pt*asant.  lienee  'cry  Itwv  taxes 
iruleetl  cun  he  levied,  wliieli  will  nob  allect  the  labouring 
classes.  It  Islhev,  on  the  otlior  hand,  who  both  fir.st  and  mo.st 
stwt'relv  ieid  the  adversity  of  the  country.  Of  ibis  Mugland, 
at  tin*  pieseiil  moment,  exl.ililts  a  meminablc  example.  'J'he 
middling  classes  now  sntfci  severely  from  the  pressure  of  the* 
times;  hut  the  low-ei*  orders  have  been  snllering  long,  ^i'he 
poor's  rale,  sinct*  tin*  beginning  of  the  taxing  jieriod  in  17^3, 
lias  riNcn  frcmi  /.  a  year  to  /.  4,2t)7,S)o5,  that  js,  it 

has  mero  titan  douMcil,  ami  i!>e  juimber  of  panpeis  lias  increa¬ 
sed  in  a  siiiiiiar  proportion.  A  pamplilet  pnhiislied  by  the 
present  Treasurer  of  the  Xavy,  r\ir.  Uosi:,  sliortly  after  the 
printingof  tin*  retuius  resjiet  ling  the  state  of  the  poor,  under 
the  <!i\lers  of  the  House  ot  ('oinmons,  remarked  it  as  the  result 
his  expcrieiiet*  and  irujuirtes,  that  the  eotuiition  of  the  lower 
orders  had  heooiiu*  si'iimIiIv  more  wretciied  and  tlcsiitnte  du¬ 
ring  the  war.  Anotlc*!*  author  of  great  research  and  deserved 
celehriiy,  Mr.  ( ’ohpilioun,  author  of  the  important  work  on  the 
Police  of  the  Metropolis,  in  rils  recent  publication  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  ot  the  labouring  people  savs  ;  “  \\  lien  it  is  considered 
that  the  price  of  rJmost  all  articles  of  the  first  tu'cc.ssity  has 
nearly  doubled,  within  tie*  last  sixteen  years,  and  that  the  wages 
of  the  hulk  of  the  dry  labourers,  in  most  parts,  hoxr  iwt  kipt 
place  with  iIk  rapid  and  unexampled  dcctitase  in  tf.evalui*  of 
money,  it  is  ilctir  to  demonstration  ili.a  that  leeful  class  of 
the  community,  called  tlu*  iaiiouring  people,  can  scarce  under 
such  circmnstuucc.s  find  the  means,  in  many  instances, 
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p>yinc  ei'i'fi  clout hin^ti  for  the  children  ;  miu  h  less  are 

tiiev  able  lo  pay  school  wagos,  especially  whore  the  laniilics 
are"  larg<?.”  We  shall  only  state  further  on  this  subject  tfie 
tollowiiig  decisive  fact.  In  1807,  the  society  of  shipowners 
in  Hritain  laid  some  papers  bet  ore  Parliaiuciit,  which  wore  af¬ 
terwards  [irintcd,  and  in  which  they  slated  it  as  the  result  of 
aicertaincd  iacis,  that  wages,  since  1780,  had  incrciRied  39/ 
75  \d  |)cr  cent,  hut  that  the  price  of  provisions  lead  incrc'used  iii 
the  same  tinur  S  t/ S?  it/  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  proved  by 
the  most  striking  facts,  that  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Chalmers  is 
false,  and  that  tlie  circumstances  of  the  pin)r  arc  so  far  from 
being  incapable  of  su lien ng  from  excessive  taxation,  that  they 
have  sulfered  severely  in  liiis  conntr\',  during  tiic  last  fiftccti 
years. 

\Vc  must  however  cease  to  pursue  the  errors  of  this  writer 
any  fartlier.  'The  tendency  of  his  book,  mucb  as  we  respect 
liis  iutemions,  appears  to  ns  dangeions.  It  may  be  of  fatal 
cousc(juenc(‘  to  the  j)ublic  mind,  to  r.*pi\*scnt  sucli  a  state  of 
things  to  be  necessary  in  order  it)  r.verl  foreign  conquest,  as 
is  but  littlct  if  at  all  preferable  to  llic  permanmu  state  of  things, 
wliich  such  compiest  would  introdufie.  In  proportion  as  tlie 
toils  and  saeritices  necessary  to  resist  cffectuallv  arc'  exngge- 
atcd,and  never  were  tlu'y  so  absurdly  exaggerated  as  by  Mr.  (\ 
])iecisely  in  that  ])roportion  are  the  iiu!ucemcnts  to  resist  di¬ 
minished.  In  proj)Oilion  to  lii»^  lioru)!*  which  every  enliglu- 
cned  patriot  must  feel  at  thi!  tlionght  (»f  invasion  and  sub. 
jiTtion  U)  a  foreign  powtn*,  should  be  bis  a!)xietv  to  prcivcnt 
the  distresses  of  tiie  country  becoming  so  great  as  to  dispose 
any  portion  of  the  people,  in  any  degree,  to  welcome  tlie  • 
c.xpcriinent. 

Mr.  C'halmcrs's  style  is  flowing  and  diowv.  He  is  warm  and 
cieclamatorv,  but  c"\ccs<i vely  dilfuse.  I.isUad  of  ivgnlarlv  pur¬ 
suing  the.  course  of  los  argument,  he  sets  lumscir  to  galloping 
and  Irisking  round  (*vcry  particular  idea  of  it,  til!  he  liecomes 
qniti'  giddy,  and  ^vears  out  the  patience  of  his  reader.  His 
c’ominand  of  latigiiage  is  probably  a  fatal  snare  lo  him  ;  for  as 
he  seems  to  he  at  no  loss  for  words,  lie  is  led  to  mistake  liu- 
cnev  of  (!xpressit)n  for  fertility  of  thought. 


Art.  1 1  The  Life  ff  the  Apostle  PauU  as  rvlaud  in  Scri]>tnrL*,  bat  in  which' 
his  hpistlos  are  inserted  in  tliat  Part  of  the  History  to  wliitl)  tiny  are 
supposed  rcspt'ctivcly  to  btdong  ;  with  select  Notes,  critical  ICxplana- 
tions.  &c.  relating  to  Persons  and  Places,  and  a  Map  of  the  Countries  in 
which  the  .\p*)6tie  tiavelled.  by  Jo.scph  Gurney  b  'V.in.  tvo.  pp..X. 
Price  ts.  Gd.  boards,  \V.  Phillips,  li>07. 

I^IIK  public  had  some  reason  to  c omplain,  a  few  veiirs  ago, 
^  ol  the  or  irii’*rac.rKmbilitv  ‘d’  a«ccrluining  thiij 
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prevailing#  seiiliinenU  of  the  Friends  on  religious  doctrine. 
This  singular  people  liad  tor  a  long  period  maintained  almost 
the  same  deep  silence  among  their  countrymen  at  large,  which 
is  sometimes  observed  in  their  places  ot*  worship.  No  volume, 
since  the  time  of  Barclay,  had  issued  from  tlie  press,  from 
which  anv  one  could  satisfactorily  discover  whether  their  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  were  the  sime  as  at  the  first  formation  of  the 
society;  or  vvhetlier  the  charges,  so  frc(picntly  advanced 
against  them,  of  ignorance,  and  a  wide  departure  from  the 
sc  riptural  faith,  were*  true  or  false.  If  satisfaction  on  these 
points  could  be  obtained  by  personal  intimacy  with  them, 
the  advantage  must  have  been  confined  to  few  ;  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  external  manners,  which  appear  to  a  conimou 
spectator  to  be  formed  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  social  in- 
tercoursc,  and  calculated  to  repel  a  near  approach,  and  chiefly 
ill  consecjuencc  of  the  liabitual  and  even  proverbial  closeness 
and  reserve  wbicli  they  maintain,  in  their  communications  with 
men  of  other  denominations.  The  appeal  to  Barclay’s  Apo¬ 
logy,  as  a  lest  and  standard  of  their  creed,  was  certainly  not  a 
convincing  one,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  daily  ex- 
perience  of  the  religions  disputes  which  arise  among  persons 
who  have  formally  subscribed  to  the  same  articles  of  belief ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  overlook  the  inherent  cliangeahlencss  of  the 
human  mind,  as  well  in  opinion  as  feeling;  or  to  forget  that 
the  ravages  of  time  and  vicissitude  are  not  more  remarkable 
on  the  outward  form,  thin  in  the  revolutions  which  arc  eifected 
in  the  character.  'Flic  fabric  of  sentiment  in  an  individual, 
and  much  more  in  a  large  body  of  men,  however  carefully 
insulated  by  its  founder.s  is  liable  to  he  overthrown  by  violent 
aeeidenls  ;  aiul  still  nure  probably  will  yield  at  length,  and 
moulder  awav,  uiulcrtU*  wearing  hand  of  time. 

The  “  Defence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Friends,** 
published  by  Mr.  John  Bevan,  (sec  E.  U.  ii,  524)  was  there-i 
fore  opportune  and  acceptable  ;  as  it  tended  both  to  disperse 
the  darkness  wliieli  hung  over  the  creed  of  this  society,  and  to 
remove  unfavourable  opinions  respecting  them,  which  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances  seemed  in  some  measure  to  justify. 
If  Mr.  C'larkson’s  Portraiture,  which  soon  succeeded,  was  not 
.so  explanatory  as  coulJ  he  wishetl,  on  some  points  of  doctrine; 
it  threw  much  light  on  their  manners,  and  eonveved  siichi 
favourable  impression  of  their  character,  as  will  probably 
lessen  the  wide  distance  which  has  heretofore  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  Quakers  and  some  other  religious  ileiuminations. 

Mr.  Bevan  has  now  given  the  worltl  another  opportunity 
of  gaining  information  concerning  the  society  to  which 
belongs,  by  publishing  the  present  work.  This,  indeed, 
only  a  collateral  advantage  ;  the  jiublication  comprizes  oth^ 
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direct  excellences  which  intitle  it  to  warm  commendation,  and 
render  it  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

The  plan  ox  the  author  is  to  exhibit  a  life  of  8t.  Paul,  by 
extracting  and  arranging,  in  chronological  order,  those  pas« 
sages  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  which  relate  to  that  eminent 
ApONtle ;  and  to  introduce  l)is  Epistles  at  thos  •  periods  of  his 
life  when  they  are  thought  to  have  been  written.  He  has  also 
added  notes  on  the  text ;  some  from  his  own  pen,  others 
from  various  commentators ;  and  has  prefixed  to  the  work  a 
w'eli  executed  map  of  the  countries  through  which  the  Apostle 
travelled.  The  lullowing  extract  from  the  preface  will  show 
the  design  of  the  Author  ;  ami  explain  in  some  measure  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  it.  We  must  Brst,  how¬ 
ever,  apprize  our  readers,  that,  although  we  ar»*  often  right  in 
taking  authors  at  their  word,  when  they  speak  humbly  ot  their 
own  performances ;  we  think,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the 
professions  of  the  Preface  do  iK^t  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  merit  of  the  publication. 

*A  few  things  seem  proper  to  be  suggested  to  the  reader,  as  a  preface  to 
the  following  little  work,  on  various  accounts  ;  and  on  no  one  more  than 
this,  thnt  he  may  not  disappointed  in  his  expectation.  It  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  a  complete  commentarv ,  even  on  that  portion  of  scripture  which 
it  compre'  ends,  and  over  which  it  is  hoped  it  may  throw  some  light ;  but 
it  will  probably,  at  least,  impart  to  some  readers  a  portion  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  which  the  compiler  has  found  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  ;  and 
possibly,  to  not  a  few,  some  information,  and,  what  would  still  be  better^ 
some  instruction.  To  the  learned  indeed,  not  much  information  may  be 
given ;  but  such  are  desired  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  principally  for  those 
who  do  not  assume  that  title,  that  the  compilation  is  made.  •  It  may, 
however,  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  tyro,  even  in  learning,  and  may  induce 
him  to  let  those  writers,  whom  an  author  of  the  last  century  cdls  The 
Sacred  Classics,  have  their  due  share  in  his  attention. 

On  the  manner  of  the  execution  of  my  design,  I  neither  ought  nor  need 
to  say  much.  I  would  however  hint  at  one  or  two  particulars.  In  copy¬ 
ing  the  annotations  of  others,  I  have  generally  done  it  literally.  But  I 
Have  sometimes  abridged  them ;  and  here  and  there  I  have  changed  an 
expression,  in  order  to  avoid  a  too  frequ.  nt  recurrence  of  the  Sacred 
Name:  believinj:  that  where  it  is  often  and  familiarly  used,  there  is  a 
danger  of  taking  it  into  the  mouth  without  reverence;  I  do  not  know  that 
those,  who  may  incline  to  compare  my  quotations  with  the  originals,  will 
find  many  deviations  which  may  not  be  referred  to  one  of  these  causes. 

As  to  the  nameless  notes,  1  wish  they  may  bear  the  scrutiny  of  those 
who  are  better  biblical  critics  than  myself.  The  few  Greek  words  may 
generally  be  omitted  by  the  English  reader,  without  perceiving  any  chasni 
in  the  connexion  or  the  sense.*  pp.  pref.  pp.  3,  4. 

The  utility  of  the  plan  cannot  fora  moment  be  questioned. 
It  is  the  same  that  has  been  adopted  with  great  success  by  Pro- 
fesw  White,  in  his  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Histories,  called  the  Diatessaron.  An  account  of  St. 
VoL.  VI.  Y  y 
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Paul,  taken  from  the  inspin'd  writings,  comprehends  a  large  S 
part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  B 
Epistles;  and  as  tlie  ai  Tangement'aids  the  momory  in  retaining  v 
this  portion  of  the  momentous  records  ot  the  Christian  dis.  . 
pensation,  so  tlie  insertion  of  the  Epistles  at  those  points  of  i 
the  History  to  which  they  belong,  awakens  a  nu»re  lively  inter*  ■  ( 
est,  and  lends  to  leave  a  deeper  impression,  as  well  as  fre-  \ 
queiulvto  conNcy  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  Apostle’s  mean.  i 
ing.  The  plan  shows  also  the  close  connexion  between  the  a 
Actsol  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles;  and  facilitates  the  dis.  j 
roverv  olThose  minute  coincidences  and  allusions  in  the  dif. J 
1  ‘nMU  portions  of  Scripture,  which  are  a  striking  evidence p 
of  its  truth.  And  by  keeping  the  attention  fixed  on  this  o 
rnfmcftt  servant  of  Christ, from  the  timcofliis  conversion  to  his  '  e 
death;  hv  folUwving  him  from  place  to  place,  obseiaing  the  d 
tif'broken  series  of  his  exertions  and  labours,  the  dangers  to  P 
which  he  was  con>tantly  ex|)Osed,  and  tlie  snfh*rings  w  hich  ho ^  li 
rtidured,  we  attain  a  better  knowledge  of  his  unwearied  acti.*^  c; 
vitv,  his  ardent  zeal,  his  undaunted  boldness,  his  concern  fori|;  ir 
the  succt  ss  of  the  (h)spel  and  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  p 
other  diviin?  virtues  of  ins  character,  ^  sc 


In  his  chronological  arrangement,  our  Author 
agrees,  though  not  in  variably,  with  former  Commentators. 

He  considers  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  whieli  St.  Paul 
introclueed  hv  Barnabas  to  the  disciples  who  recollected  hhiA*'^ 
former  persecutions  and  feared  his  society,  as  the  second  af- 
ter  his  return  from  Damaseus  and  Arabia ;  and  subsequent  tc  *f^ 
that  which  brought  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Peter  and; 
James.  Tliese  events  arc  in  general  supposed  to  have  hap- 
peued-durijig  the  same  visit  ;  aiul  nothing  apjjears  to  us  re. 
quisite  in  order  to  harmonize  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  Acts  ix. 
and  G.il.  i.  but  the  ailmission  that  Peter  and  James  were  the 
oidv  apostles  to  whom  Barnabas  introduced  Paul.  It  is  pos 
sihlc,  that  there  were  no  other  apostles  then  at  Jerusalem* 


as  I 


iiu 


the  rest  might  he  oceu])ied  in  visitittg  the  various  cliurchcs  ( 
Palestine,  and  iti  planting  others  more  eastward  ;  w here,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Striae  Iraditious  eolleetcd  hv  Assemau,  iht  * 
Gospel  was  earher  and  more,  extensively  diflused,  tliati  k 
lhiro|)e.  ^W  likewise  dilb*r  from  our  author,  in  liis  supposilior 
tliat  Paul’s  journey  to  Jc  ritsalem,  related  in  Gal.  ii.  was  llif 
same  with  that  which  is  meuiioncd  Acts  xi.  and  xii.  '^Phat  it 


-fni 


was,  on  the  cotiivaiy ,  liiat  which  is  ileserihed  Acts  xv.  ap])eat> 
to  us  fruiu  every  circumstance  related;  especiallv  the  sne  ^ 
eifu'd  ohjpct  of  the  visit,  the!  distatice  of  time  {whetho 
reckoned  from  the  former  visit,  or  from  Paul’s  conversion). 


ZtC 
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and  the  |)rrsetire  of  1'itus  on  the  occasion,  wliieh  miivt 


heen  after  tlie  first  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  T  here  are  sont^  .  ^ 


Variations  in  the  respective  places  of  the  Epistles,  which  w 
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shall  not  stay  to  point  out.  We  may  here  observe,  however,  that 
ii  is  no  tlispara^^ement  to  the  divine  writings,  that  they  are 
h  not  disposed  according  to  the  order  of  time,  like  tlie  annals 
of  modern  History.  The  grand  objects  of  tlie  New  Testament 
arc  to  convince  men  that  Chri>t  was  the  promised  Messiah,  by 
‘  recording  his  miracles,  and  his  assumption  of  that  office  ; 
and  to  enlighten  their  minds  and  purify  their  characters,  by 
promulgating  his  doctrines  and  precepts.  Now,  if  we  know  that 
.lesns  raised  Lazarus  to  life,  we  must  equally  own  his  divine 
power,  wlieiher  the  miracle  was  performed  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  year  of  his  ministry.  And  if  he  tells  us  to  love  our 
enemies,  we  are  e(]ually  bound  to  the  performance  of  this 
dntv,  whether  we  know  or  not  the  day  and  hour  when,  the 
,  place  where,  and  the  persons  to  whom  the  precept  was  de- 
>  liviTod.  At  the  same  time,  we  heartily  approve  of  the  applU 
.  cation  of  learning  and  talent  to  the  sacred  w  ritings,  either  in 
I  investigating  the  priority  or  subsequency  of  events,  in  ex- 
e  plaining  the  local  and  temporary  customs  to  which  the  writers 
sometimes  allude,  or  illustrating  the  projniety,  elegance,  and 
y  force,  of  the  expressions  in  which  their  thouglits  are  commur 
J  nicated.  Hut  although  these  particulars  are  not  essential 
35  -parts  of  divine  knowledge,  and  are  commonly  beyond  the 
li,  reach  of  the  understanding  of  the  poor  and  uneducated,  they 
f.  fiJinish  a  very  rational,  useful,  and  entertaining  employment 
tor  well  informed  minds,  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  volume 
pdl;  ‘‘which  instructs  them  in  every  thing  connected  with  their 
p.,  licarost  interests.  If  a  poet,  whose  compositions  are  enable 
’»nly  of  atlording  amusement,  is  followed  by  a  retinue  JWBio- 
ix.  b'‘^pbers  and  Commentators,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  an* 
^iely  to  put  their  countrymen  in  full  possession  of  every  cir- 
lumstance  relating  to  the  character  and  writings  of  their  la- 
Ji  ciitcd  hard  ;  descending  even  to  the  fashion  of  bis  dress, 

^  the  turn  of  his  countenance,  and  the  irras  at  which  his  pieces 
ac.  ere  respectively  ushered  itit<'  the  world  ;  how  much  attention 
1  due  to  the  lives  and  writings  of  those  who  were  employed 
5  in>tniments  for  accompli>hing  the  grandest  and  most  inter- 
lion:  design  which  can  come  under  the  contemplation  of 

,  tijf  P*en,  no  less  than  the  redemption  of  a  lost  race  from  eternal 
fiiin;  whose  characters  and  conduct  were  altogether  a  pheno- 
eat:  >u  the  moral  world,  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  thiongh 

tiic  immediate  interference  of  onmipotent  agency  ;  and  whose 
cerds,  exclusively,  convey  to  ns,  instructions  respecting  the 
Being,  our  own  immortal  spirits,  the  means  ot  our 
a  future  ji>dgeim*!it,  and  our  eo*nial  destiny  ! 
nitH  .  charge  against  the  Quakers  be  true,  that  »hey  are 

^  tt»igularly  ignorant  as  a  sect  of  Theologians,  Mr.  b.  is  an 
O'-ngurable  excepiiwii.  lie  hiculcatcs  by  piccept,  as  well  as 
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example,  the  necessity  of  study,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  full 
beauty  and  imf)ort  of  the  Scripture. 

•  There  it  one  circumttance,  useful  to  be  kept  in  view,  if  we  desire  to  eir 
ter  into  the  historical  partt  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  same  spirit,  with 
which  we  can  read  and  comprehend  the  histories  of  modem  events.  1  hi 
’circumstance  is  the  political  sute  of  the  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  tlit 
recorded  transactions.  It  should  then  be  known,  or  adverted  to,  that  scara* 
ly  a  country  mentioned  in  the  following  narrative,  was  not,  at  the  time  of  Pai 
subject  to  the  Roman  power,  and  governed  either  by  deputies  sent  from  Roni’ 
^or  by  native  or  other  princes,  who  held  their  respective  thrones  at  the  will 
the  Roman  emperor.  The  Herods  and  A^ppa  were  of  the  latter  kind,  if ' 
Aretas  the  Arabian.  The  dominion  of  Rome  being  thus  absolute 
extensive,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  privilege  of  being  a  Roman  citi] 
or  as  we  should  say,  free  of  Rome,  should  be  so  useful  to  Paul  as 
find  it  was.  This  privilege  of  citizenship,  at  first  confined  no  doubt 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  had  been  gradually  extended  to  those  of 
towns  and  countries :  generally  as  a  reward  for  some  service  done  to 
Roman  sute. 

•  But  though  Rome  was  thus  the  mistress  of  the  most  civilized  pa; 
of  the  world ;  she  uad  not  in  overturning  the  former  governments, 
turned  or  effaced  their  language.  The  Greeks,  before  the  Romans, 
overrun  many  of  the  same  regions  by  force  of  arms.  In  many  they  I 
pbntcd  colonies.  Instances  of  this  latter  mode  of  disseminating  their 
toms  and  language  are  frequent  in  history ;  and  Alexander,  usi 
stiled  the  Great,  is  a  nouble  example  of  a  successful  invader.  His 
empire  however  did  not  survive  its  short  lived  master  ;  but,  though  it 
divided,  and  the  parts  variously  shifted  from  one  chieftain  to  an 
it  was  still  divided  among  Greeks,  and  their  admirable  lan;^ 
gained  ground  in  the  regions  and  kingdoms  of  the  East.  When  R 
in  turn,  assumed  the  dominion  of  those  countries,  she  admired 
arts  and  the  learning  of  ihe  people  whom  she  had  subjected  ;  t) 
language  was  become  a  general  one,  not  in  Greece  alone,  but 
Ana  minor,  in  Syria,  and  even  in  Egypt ;  and  the  great  men  of 
were  obliged  to  study  it,  not  only  as  an  accomplishment,  but  to  i 
themselves  the  more  qualified  to  hold  the  foreign  governments, 
which  so  many  of  them  aspired.  ,And  it  is  more  than  merely  jl 
bable,  that  this  general  diffusion  of  the  Greek  tongue  contributed,  I 
a  little,  as  a  means,  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  our  apostle  and  I 
•preadof  the  gospel.  I 

*  Nor  did  conquered  Greece  dictate  to  her  conquerors  in  language  ofl 
•he  was  also  their  instructress  in  religion :  if  that  name  may  be  kpfl 
to  almost  childish  superstition,  and  “  abominable  idolatry.”  It  wal 
deed  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  enrol,  in  tlieir  long  catalogue  of  A 
those  of  the  conquered  nations  ;  but  with  those  of  Greece  they  ■ 
long  been  fan  iliar,  and  seem  to  have  been  particularly  enamoured.  I 
in  this  dismal  state  of  Roman  religion,  there  was  not  yet  found  ■ 
which  completes  the  evil  of  bigotry  and  superstition  ;  and  exhibits  Inl 
pide,  whatever  may  be  the  creed  of  the  country,  in  its  most  maii|l 
aspect  The  Roman  emperors  had  not  yet,  like  NebuchadneXXX  J 
Antiochus  EpiphaneSf^had  not  yet  begun  to  p^Tsecute  men  fori 
religion.  ll«s,  I  roent.oo  as  another  means,  which  tended  to  prl 
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o^ftnictJODi  to  the  religion  of  Chrst,  and  allowed  it  time  to  take  root 
•nd  to  be  firmly  e^tablithed.  In  both  caaet'the  tuperiotendin^  care 
]U  ditine  Author  mutt  be  referred  to  as  the  cause/  pp.  t. — tiii. 

Mr.  B/s  notes  display  great  variety  of  reading  and  informa* 
lion,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  in  which  the  Scrip* 
lures  were  originally  written.  His  proposed  emendations  of 
the  text  in  our  translation,  are  for  the  most  part  judicious. 
He  is  free  from  the  olFcnsive  faults  sometimes  observable  in 
those  who  usurp  the  critic’s  chair,  and  take  unwarrantable, 
liberties  in  mutilating  our  incomparable  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  We  have  sometimes  seen  in  them  a  fantastic  desire  of 
alteration  without  any  just  cause,  a  prurient  propensity  to  ac* 
commodate  the  text  to  peculiar  tenets,  a  choice  of  words  and 
phraseoloiry  exceedingly  inferior  to  those  already. employed,  a 
deplorable  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  language,  and  a’ 
very  superficial  aci]uaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
tongues.  With  these  faults,  however,  Mr.  B.  is  not  chargeable. 
He  seldom  blames  the  common  translation,  unless  it  be  really 
defective.  The  new  terms  and  phrases  which  he  offers  in  the 
place  of  those  which  are  now  obsolete,  or  were  formerly  ill- 
chosen,  are  suitable,  and  well  adapted  to  give  English  readers 
of  every  description  a  better  notion  of  the  sense.  We  arc 
bound,  however,  to  except  his  remarks  on  the  force  of  the 
conjunction  which  in  several  places  he  considers  to  be  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  event  ins*ead  of  the  final  cause.  One  instance 
of  this  error  occurs  in  a  note  on  i  Cor.  i.  15,  “  Lest  any 
should  say  that  I  had  baptised'  in  mine  own  name,’*  /yin  tk 
MT»i,  which  Mr.  B.  would  render  “  so  that  no  man  can. say.’* 
The  high  authority  of  Chrysostom  and  Newcome,  which  he 
alduces  in  support  of  his  proposed  version  of  this  Greek 
particle,  cannot  prevail  upon  us  to  acquiesce  in  it  In  the 
yirit  of  that  caution  and  reserve  for  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  remarkable,  he  commonly  |)asses  over  in  silence 
such  passages  as  have  been  the  subject  of  great  controversy. 
Still  he  is  not  so  reserved,  but  that  he  occasionally  discloses 
hit  views  of  some  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  although 
they  have  been  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  party  rage  or  to  se¬ 
cular  desigpis.  As  we  have  reason  to  suppose  the  author  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  the  bodv  of  the  Friends  at  large,  our  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  with  a  lew  citations  in  which  his  opinions 
sre  discovered. 

He  shows  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  a  note  on 
1  Cor.  X.  9.  “  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ  as  some  of  them 
slso  tempted.” 

*  Thii  (he  observes')  refers  to  Numbers  xzi.  5.  where  it  is  said,  **  Aod 
^  people  spake  agaiost  God,  and  against  Moses— and  the  Lord  tent 
serpents  among  them,”  &c.— >Read  the  whole  jpusage.  This  hir- 
with  ver.  4 }  and  it  appears  from  both,  that  Jraul  esteemed  ChiiK 
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to  have  been  the  guide  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemesi.  1  acknowledge  9 
this  is  rather  a  doctnnal  note  ;  but  not  having  before  seen  this  text  brought  I 
forward,’  I  could  scarcely  resist  the  inclination  to  deviate  a  little  from  my  M 
general  plan.  The  reader  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  many  such  remarks, 
in  this  selection.*  p.  120. 

His  belief  in  tlic  atonement  is  seen  in  a  remark  on  Homans 
V.  11.  “  Bv  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonenumt.”  ' 

•The  same  Greek  word,  x-.7<tx>«y:.,  which  in  all  the  other  places  where 
iroccurs  in  tlic  N.  T.  is  translated  reconciliation  or  reconciling  ;  and  why  it 
should  not,  here,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  might  probably  have  prevented  !,‘f 
some  error,  and  saved  much  contention.  I’he  other  places  are  chap,  xi,  . 
15.  “  The  reconciling  of  the  world,**  and*2  Cor.  v.  1 8,  19.  “Ministry 

of  reconciliation”— “  word  of  reconciliation.**  So  also,  is  the  correspond- 
ing  verb,  x«TrtXx:o^u,  twice  in  the  preceding  verse  of  this  chapter,  at 
1  V  or.  vii.  11.  and  at  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  2*>.  I  find  Macknight  agrees  . 
with  this;  and  further  remarks, the  expression  of  our  translators  is  inaccu- 
rate.  Mm,  says  he,  do  not  receive  the  atonement.  The  atonement  is 
made  to  God  *  p.  22d. 

Tlie  necessity  of  regeneration  appears  also  to  form  a  part  of 
Iiis  creed  f  rom  the  following  notes  ; 

5.  '  Not  sufficient  of  our  selves  Purver  quotes,  on  this  ■ 

passage,  a  stanza  of  oitTW  ilhers,  a  poet,  whom  more  popular  poets  have  , 
ridiculed,  or  despised.  * 

For  of  ourselves,  we  cannot  leave 

One  pleasure,  for  thy  sake ;  . 

'  Ko,inot  one  virtuous  thovght  conceive,  •  S' 

‘  •.  Till  us  thou  able  maVe.  '  r  , 

•  And  he* shows  that  the  church  of  England  adv/pts  this  sentiment  in  one 
of  its  collects.  ‘  O  God  forasmuch  as  without  thee,  we  are  not  able  to 
please  thee’— making  this  use  of  it — •  mercifully  grant  that  thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  in  all  things  direct,  and  rule  our  hearts.*  Protestants  differ,  in  several 
things.  Let  them  rejoice  when  they  agree.’ p.  172. 

•  2  Cor.  iii.  9.  Ministration  of  rv^hteousnessS\  8o  the  ministry  of  the 
gos|)el  is  called,  because  by  the  g08j)ei,a  way  is  provided  fbr.the  justifica- 
tion  of  tliose  who  have  transgressed  ;  but  the  law  has  nothing  but  jigid  .  ^ 
condemnation  for  all  transgressors ;  and  therefore  is  the  ministnition  of  con^  * 
demnation.  •  Locke.  'I  his  is  informing:  nevertheless,  the  spiritual  traveller 
will  perce  ve  also  a  reference  or  analogy,  in  this  passage,  with  his  baptismal 
conflicts,  and  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  which  succeed  them.’  v 
pp  172,  17J. 

Tne  author  depar’s  a  little  from  bis  usual  plan  of  reserve 
in  favour  lit  the  fifth  and  sixth  propositions  of  Barclav,  con¬ 
cerning  ifie  docir.ne  of  “  universal  and  saving  hghi.’’  We 
shall  give  one  instance,  out  of  many,  of  his  partiality  hr 
tJiis  stMiiimeoi,  from  liis.notc  o:j  Romans  ii.  14.  “  liaving.  not  g- 
the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves.”  ..fe 

•  This  is  part  of  that  preventing  grace,  which  our  adorable  Redeemer  p 
raeriicd  for  Adam  and  his  posterity,  and  is  communicated  to  every  man  at  p 
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ait  <ktt  exittfnce*  which  lighteth  erery  man  that  comcth  into  the  world. 
Wilson,  Preventing  in  the  tense  of  coming  lefore  is  almost  obsolete.  In 
our  Bibles  it  remains  in  Psalm  lix.  10.  Ixxix.  8.  Ixxxviii.  13.  xcv.  2. 
(margin  and  cxix.  148.  also,  as  has  been  noted,  in  I  Thess.  iv.  15.  Mil» 
ton  has  employed  the  word  prevenient,  in  a  similar  sense. 

Prc’^enient  grace,  descending,  had  remov’d 
The  stony,  from  their  hearts  ;  and  made  new  flesh 
Regcn’  rate  grow  instead.  — —  - 

<  May  we  not  call  Bishop  Wilson's  a  liberal  comment  on  a  liberal  text  ? 
pp.  212, 213. 

Our  extracts  shall  be  concluded  with  one  on  the  character 
of  Gallio. 

‘Act8X\iii  12.  Deputy.']  Proconsul*  This  Gallio  was  elder  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  famous  Seneca  :  who  says  of  him.  Nemo  omnium  mortalium 
uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie,  omnibus.  No  mortal  is  so  agreeable  to  one 
person,  as  tins  man  is,  to  every  body. 

Acts  xviii.  15.  I  will  he  no  judge  of  stick  maittrs.]  In  which  he 
acted  worthily.  How  much  mischief  has  the  secular  arm  done,  in  preced¬ 
ing  and  succeeding  times,  by  meddling  in  such  matters  !  p.  69. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  tlie  present  publication  as  ho¬ 
nourable  to  the  piety  and  understanding  of  the  author,  and  well 
adapted  to  accomplish  his  dcsigti  of  “  adbrding  enteriaiiimcnt 
and  instruction  to  the  devout  mind,  and  throwing  some  light  on 
that  portion  of  scripture  which  it  comprehends.” 
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observations  of  above  half  a  century  having  fnlly  demon- 
^  ,  strated  the  law  of  nature,  that  all  organic  beings  are  pro- 
.  pagated  by  means  of  distinct  sexes,  it  is  more  than  impro- 

, ^  bahle,  that  any  philosophical  objections  will  ever  be  raised 
[.  against  tliis  fundamental  princmie  in  the  IJnnean  clussi- 

Hcaiion  of  plants.  When  it  was  first  brought  into  public  no- 
ler  lice,  a  Siegesbeck  might  indeed  excite  attention,  by  attacking 

»al  the  language  formed  upon  this  newly  urged  analogy  of  plants 

with  animals,  as  voluptuous  or  licentious  ;  but  when  the  truth 
of  the  analogy  is  proved,  we  are  compelled  to  acknovvleilgc 
£  the  system  which  it  establishes,  whatever  may  be  tb'*  iiicon- 

yeniences  of  iis  language.  We  soon  learn  to  understand  terniSy 
B  in  the  sense  hi  which  they  are  used;  and  however  exceptionable 
r  botanical  expressions  might  be,  if  applied  to  the  anitnal  king- 
it  w  io  general,  or  immoral  if  alluding  to  tlie  human  species^ 
ill  the  mind  of  the  Botanist  they  are  neither,  but  merely  in- 
jr'R  dicate,  that  the  description  or  definition  into  w'hich  ihey'enterj 
rt  g  deduced  from  the  original  propo.dtion.  Dr.  Darwin,  indeed, 
f  .  til  his  Botanic  garden,  by  contracting  the  comparison,  made 
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the  vegetable  kingdom  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  a  netv  §f e« 
cies  of  poetic  personification  ;  and  extracted  from  it  abun¬ 
dance  ot  luscious  and  intoxicating  sweets;  vet  l.inn^  and  the 
sexual  system  are  surely  not  answerable,  for  the  distortions 
which  their  principles  may  receive  in  the  brain  of  a  sensualist 
It  was  necessarxf  {ox  Limi6  to  adapt  the  w!«oh*  terminology  of 
his  system,  to  the  grand  hypothesis  w'ith  which  it  should 
stand  or  fall ;  every  class,  every  orcier,  every  genus,  was 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  there  must  be  two  sexes  in 
every  plant.  If  this  proved  true,  he  knew  that  his  classes, 
orders,  and  genera,  would  also  be  acknowledged  ;  if  it  was 
disproved,  he  was  conscious  that  they  had  to  hope  for  no 
reprieve.  In  order  to  place  what  he  esteemed,  and  what  has 
since  proved  to  be  the  truth,  in  the  strongest  light,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  expressions  in  cpiestion  :  they 
were  submitted  to  the  examination,  and  intended  for  the  in- 
formation,  of  cool  reason  and  philosophy,  not  designed  to 
amuse  or  to  stimulate  the  imagination. 

Yet,  however  incontrovertible  the  maxim  of  Linnc  may  be, 
and  however  proper  in  itself  the  language  of  his  system,  we  can¬ 
not  deny  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  novice,  it  has  somewhat  of  indelica¬ 
cy.  But,  in  the  instruction  of  youiitr  persons,  particularly  of  the 
sex  whose  naturally  fine  and  iust  feelings  of  propriety  it  is  the 
study  of  every  man  of  principle  to  avoid  wounding,  ex  pn  scions 
will  occur,  at  which  the  teacfier  hesitates,  or  perceives  by  ihe 
countenance  of  his  pupil  that  he  ought  to  have  hesitated.  Nor, 
perhaps,  are  parents  to  blame,  who  think  a  science,  however 
delightful,  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  such  a  blush. 
The  author,  therefore,  wl>o  would  give  us  an  Introduction  to 
Botany,  and  conseouently  to  the  I.innean  system,  expressed  in 
terms  which  should  not  avimit  ol  a  licentious  construction, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  conveved  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles,  would  merit  the  thanks  of  all  ^la- 
rents  and  teachers,  who  are  desirous  of  opening  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  a  perpetual  source  of  innocent  relaxation,  healthful  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  serene  delight.  We  are  happy  to  introduce  Dr# 
Smith’s  work,  as  fully  ausw'ering  this  description.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  system  now  stands  alone,  on  thr  firm  basis  of  ex-| 
perienee  ;  it  needs  no  longer  the  support  or  confirmation  of| 
continual  references :  the  terminology  therefore,  in  as  far  •* 
it  could  he  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive,  has  been  ex¬ 
changed  tor  one,  that  is  unobieelionable,  yet  equally  scientific 
and  clear  ;  so  that  the  path  of  the  learner  is  freed  from  evetj 
obstacle  or  danger,  yet  deprived  of  no  tnith. 

The  author’s  design,  iis  intimated  in  the  preface,  is  to  offer 
an  introductory  publication,  easy,  comprehensive,  and  fit  fcf 
general  use.  But  though  the  principal  intention,  which  V 
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has  kept  in  si<;ht  through  the  whole  of  this  work,  is  to  lay 
a  hrm  foundation  in  the  mind  oi*  the  beginner ;  we  should 
greatly  depreciate  its  value,  if  we  consitlered  it  as  unworthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  made  farther  advances  in  the 
study.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  perused  witli  satisfaction, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  intend  to  prosecute  the  science  ex¬ 
tensively  ;  it  will  prevent  the  tyro  from  misconceptions,  and 
narrow  ^  iews  of  the  science,  which  too  often  subvert  its  utility, 
b\  contracting  instead  of  enlarging  the  mind;  and  we  believe 
few  professed  botanists  will  fail  of  deriving  from  it,  either  ad* 
ditional  information,  useful  hints,  or  a  more  luminous  view 
of  subjects  with  which  tliey  are  already  acquainted.  If  we 
occasionally  regret,  that  the  author  has  not  favoured  us  more 
decisively  with  his  own  opinion,  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
give  him  credit,  for  the  candour  with  which  he  adopts  the 
approved  ideas  of  others,  unlike  many,  who  suggest  hypo¬ 
theses,  contrary  to  their  own  conviction,  in  order  to  appear 
more  important  and  more  original  in  the  eyes  of  their  readers. 
Dr.  S.  has  judiciously  preferred  enlightening,  with  a  clear  and 
mild,  though  often  borrowed  light,  to  dazzling  with  the  mete¬ 
oric  splendour  of  useless  originality,  which  confers  no  perma¬ 
nent  honour  upon  the  author,  and  thickens  the  obscurity  round 
those  whom  he  affects  to  illuminate. 

The  work  begins  with  a  Dedication  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham ;  a  preface  follows,  in  which  Dr.  8.  considers  die  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  study  of  Botany  in  a  manner  unusually  extensive 
and  elegant  He  commences  his  work,  by  separating  the  class 
of  objects  elucidated  by  this  science,  from  the  two  other 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  justly  remarks  the  difficulty  that  exists 
in  ciistinguishing  them  by  definition  from  animals,  though 
the  uncertainty  vanishes  in  practice.  The  illustrious  Hedwie 
perceived  this  imperfection,  and  proposed  a  distinction,  which 
he  thought  more  general  than  the  locomotion  of  Ludwig,  or 
the  nutrition  of  Boerhaave ;  but  our  author  seems  to  acquiesce 
in  Mirbel's  improvement  on  Boerhaave,  *  tliat  vegetables  are 
supported  by  inorganic,  animals  by  organic  matter.*  We 
however  consider  several  of  the  Fungi,  (e.  g.  the  genera 
8phaeria  and  Oxygena)  as  exceptions  ;  as  they  appear  totally 
incapable  of  growth,  without  the  presence  of  matter  that  has 
been  organized.  In  the  nine  following  chapters.  Dr.  S.  gives 
a  very  perspicuous  outline  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology, 
of  the  inner  parts  of  vegetables ;  with  respect  to  the  former, 
he  principally  follows  Mirbel,  though  without  omitting  the 
opinions  and  experiments  of  Grew,  Malpighi,  Du  Hamel, 
^nnet,  and  Dr.  Hope;  in  the  latter  he  generally  agrees 
with  Mr.  Knight*s  satisfactory  theory  of  vegetation.  He  seems 
inclined,  however,  to  thinlt  the  medulla ^  or  pith,  an  organ 
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of  prcater  importaiirc*  than  a  mere  reservoir  of  moisture,  and 
rather  analogous  to  the  nervous  system  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
S>me  such  view  of  it  indeed  seems  authorized  hy  its  central 
d^jfended  situation,  the  stale  in  which  it  is  lound  during  the 
must  vigorous  vegetation  of  tl>e  plant,  its  accunuihition  in  the 
thickened  floweiMalks  of  many  plants,  and  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  umhel  in  such  as  are  iurnished  with  one,  and  also 
by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lindsav^  which  prove  it  tlie  seat  ot 
irritability.  With  re.>pect  to  the  situation  and  use  of  the  sap 
vessels,  tiiere  can  he  little  doubt,  in  trees  and  shrubs;  and  iJr. 
S.  has  ingi’iiiouslv  adapU'd  the  explanation  to  the  palms,  and 
some  otliers  of  the  monoeotyledones  :  hut  much,  we  presume, 
remains  still  to  he  explored,  particularly  in. some  ot  the  canes, 
the  plantic  aphvlla?,  the  stipe  s  of  Agaricus  and  Boletus.  1  he 
tenth  chapter,  treating  (»f  secretions,  though  it  abounds  with 
interesting  and  instructive  matter,  would  have  been  still  more 
saiisfactorv,  if  the  ililVercnt  substances,  prepared  hy  the  veget¬ 
able  economy,  had  been  chcmicaily  arranged.  There  are,  in- 
deeil,  many  among  them,  which  elude  the  most  rehned  accu¬ 
racy  of  tlu^  ttrt ;  hut  the  maioiiiy  would  be  more  perlectly 
understood,  by  such  a  disposition.  While  the  prodnciioii  of 
siitcuy  or  elementary  tlint,  in  the  I’ahaxir  of  the  Bamboo,  cer- 
taiidy  deserved  notice,  as  a  very  distinguished  phenomenon, 
the  formation  of  other  earths,  and  even  metallic  substances, 
ought  not  to  have  been  omitted.  Lamarck’s  experiment,  jirov- 
ing  the  production  of  heat  in  the  spathe  of  ytrum  vutculuiuni  or 
tyakc  deserves  the  attention  of  every  curious  observer; 

aiu)  we  hope,  as  the  plant  is  sufhc  icntly  eommou  in  many 
parts  of  Kuglaiul,  that  it  w  ill  soon  be  perfect  I  v  iiivestigaieU. 

traijsciibc  ilie  passage,  with  the  view  of  exciting  the  ai- 
teutioii  of  iiio:>e  who  may  not  possess  the  w'ork. 

*  The  most  remarkable  account  that  has  fallen  in  my  way  concerning 
the  production  of  heat  in  plants,  is  t!iat  given  by  Lamarck  in  his  Flore 
I rangoise^  v.  .'t.  5S8,  of  the  Common  Arum  maculotum^  Fn^l.  Bot,  /. 
121)8,  (the  white- veined  variety,)  the  flower  of  which,  at  a  ccitain  period 
ot  its  growth,  he  asserts  to  be,  tor  a  few  hours,  so  hot  as  to  seem  burn¬ 
ing.”  The  learned  M.  Senebier  of  Geneva,  examining  into  this  fact, 
di^covcred  that  the  heat  began  when  the  shcaih  was  about  to  open,  and 
the  c)llndrical  body  within  just  peeping  foith  ;  and  that  it  was  percep¬ 
tible  trom  about  three  or  four  o’clock  in.  the  afternoon  till  eleven  or 
tw'elve  at  night.  Its  greatest  dcgre'c  W'as  seven  of  Reaumur’s  scale  above 
the  he'at  of  the  air,  w  hich  at  the  time  of  his  observation  was  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  ot  ihat  thermometer.’ 

After  having  describell  and  explained  the  inner  organs  of 
plants,  our  author  makes  the  transition,  by  a  chapter  treating 
ot  llie  process  of  vegetation,  particularly  in  as  far  as  the  cotyle- 
liones  are  concerned,  to  the  eonsideratiou  of  the  aj  pearaiice 
and  functions  of  the  c.vternal  organs.  In  classifying  and  tlis- 
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tingni^hing’  tbe^e,  he  generally  follows  Linnd’s  Philosophia 
Botanicay  atUling  a  short  explanation  of  the  terms  made  use  of, 
with  a  reference  to  familiar  examples,  or  approved  plates; 
hut  interweaves  the  uh<de,  witli  original  observations,  and 
occasional  criticisms,  so  as  to  render  it  very  ditferent  from  a 
nieaure  index.  Hi^  ob-ervaiions  on  the  roots  of  several  of  the 
Orchis  tribe,  well  known  to  be  very  diflicult  of  cultivation, 
parjicniarly  deserve  notice,  and  may  convey  hints  .to  the 
practical  gardener,  how  to  attempt  iheir  domestication  with 
better  success.  W  hen  considering  the  l)nd  as. a  means  of  pro¬ 
pagating  the  species,  he  assents  to  Mr.  Knight’s  opinion,  that 
all  inciease  in  this  manner  is  ofdy  an  extension  of  the  same 
individual,  not  a  real  progeny,  and  is  therefore  limited  in  dura¬ 
tion.  The  argnments  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  are  certainly 
numerons  and  strong;  nnd  though  it  may  seem  irnprohahle  at 
\]r<i  sight,  a  closer  consideration  of  the  subject,  vve  believe, 
will  induce  every  unprejudiced  person  to  tlfmk  it  the ‘most 
natural.  Inileed,  probable  conjecture  is  the  I'lily  extent  to 
which  it  can  he  estal)lished,  as  many  ages  of  observation 
would  be  requisite  to  discover  the  period  in  wliich,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  common  g.inlen  Rose,  the  Artemisia  Abrotamimy 
or  Southern  wood,  and  many  plants  with  creeping  roots,  which 
seldom  perfect  their  seeds,  and  which  appear  extensible 
infinitum^  would  b(!  totally  exhausted  and  reejnire  a  regular  re¬ 
production.  W’e  are  less  inclined  to  adopt  liis  curious  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Sarracenia  and  Nepenthes^  v\hich,  if  it  bn 
correct,  furnishes  another  objection  to  Mirbel’s  definition. 
The  passage  is  so  ingenious,  that  vve  submit  ii  entire  to  the 
judgement  of  our  readers. 

‘  The  oeconomy  of  the  Sarmcenm^,  an  American  genus  of  which  we 
now  know  four  species,  and  of  the  Eist  Indian  Nefienthts  distillatoria 
deserves  particular  mention.  Both  grow  in  bogs,  though  not  absolutely  in 
the  water.  The  former  genus  has  tubular  leaves  which  catch  the  rain 
like  a  funnel  and  retain  it :  at  least  such  is  the  nature  of  S.  purpurea^ 
Curt  /.  849,  v\hosc  m  rgin  s  ems  dilated  expressly  for  this  pur¬ 

pose,  whiL*  the  orifice  of  the  tubular  part  just  below  is  contracted  to  res¬ 
train  evaporation.  Linnxus  conceived  this  plant  to  be  allied  in  constitu¬ 
tion  t »  Nt^mphday  and  consequently  to  require  a  more  than  ordinary  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  which  its  leaves  were  calculated  to  catch  and  to  retain,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  live  without  being  immersed  in  a  river  or  pond.  But  the 
consideration  of  some  other  species  renders  this  hypothesis  very  doubtful. 
S.Jtavdt  780,  and  more  especially  S.  adunca,  Exot.  Rot  /.  53,  arc 
so  constructed  that  rain  is  nearly  excluded  from  the  hollow  of  tlie’r  leaves, 
and  yet  that  part  contains  water  which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  the  base 
of  each  leaf.  What  then  is  the  purpose  of  this  unusual  contrivance?  An 
observation  communicated  to  me  tW'O  years  ago,  in  the  botanic  p^rden  at 
laverpool,  seems  to  unravel  the  mystery.  y\n  insect  of  the  Sphex  or 
Phnfumon  kind,  as  far  as  1  could  learn  from  description,  was  seen  by 
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one  of  the  gardeners  to  drag  tereral  large  fliei  to  the  Sarraamo  adunid% 
and,  with  some  difficulty  forcing  them  under  the  lid  or  cover  of  its  leaf, 
to  dep<  sit  them  in  the  tubular  part,  which  was  half  filled  with  water. 
All  the  leaves,  on  being  examined,  were  found  crammed  with  dead  or 
djowning  flics.  The  S.  purpurea  is  usually  observed  to  be  stored  with 
putrefying  insects,  whose  scent  is  perceptible  as  we  pass  the  plant  in  a 
garden  ;  for  iht  margin  of  its  leaves  is  beset  with  inverted  hairs,  which# 
nice  the  wires  of  a  mousetrap,  render  it  very  difficult  for  any  unfortunate 
fly,  that  has  fallen  into  the  watery  tube,  to  crawl  out  again.  Probablj 
the  air  evolved  by  these  dead  flies  may  be  beneficial  to  vegetation,  and, 
as  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned,  its  enrions  construction  may  be  designed 
to  entrap  them,  while  the  water  is  provided  to  tempt  as  well  as  to  retain 
them.  The  Sphex  or  Ichneumon^  an  insect  of  prey,  stores  them  up  un¬ 
questionably  for  the  food  of  itself  or  its  progeny,  probably  depositing  iu 
eggs  in  their  carcases,  as  others  of  the  same  tribe  lay  their  eggs  in  vaiious 
caterpillars,  which  they  sometimes  bury  afterwards  in  the  ground.  Thus 
a  double  purpose  is  answered ;  nor  is  it  the  least  curious  circumstance 
of  the  whole,  that  an  European  insect  should  find  out  an  American  plant 
in  a  hot-house,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  purpose. 

*  If  the  above  explanation  of  the  Sarracenia  be  admitted,  that  of  the 
Kepenthet  will  not  be  difficult.  Each  leaf  of  this  plant  terminates  in  a 
sort  of  close-shut  tube,  like  a  tankard,  holding  an  ounce  or  two  of  water, 
certainly  secreted  through  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf,  whose  spiral-coated 
vessels  are  uncommonly  Targe  and  numerous.  The  lid  of  this  tube  either 
opens  spontaneously,  or  is  eas  ly  lifted  up  by  insects  and  small  worms, 
who  are  supposed  to  resort  to  these  leaves  in  search  of  a  purer  beverage 
than  the  surrounding  swamps  afford.  Rumphius,  who  has  described  and 
flgured  the  plant,  says  **  vaiious  little  worn^  and  insects  crawl  into  the 
orifice,  and  die  in  the  tube,  except  a  certain  small  tquilla  or  shrimp,  with 
a  protuberant. back,  sometimes  met  with,  which  lives  there.”— I  hive  no 
doubt  that  this  shrimp  feeds  on  the  other  insects  and  worms,  and  that 
the  same  purposes  are  answered  in  tliis  instance  as  in  the  Sarracenia.  Tro- 
bably  tlie  leaves  of  Dionaa  mujcipula^  as  well  as  of  the  Droscra,  Engl.  Bat, 
I.  867— b69,  cat^'h  insects  for  a  similar  reason.*  pp.  195—198. 

7'he  Roots,  Sums,  Buds,  Leaves,  and  their  functions, 
Fulcra,  or  appendages,  manner  of  Intiorescence,  and  parts  of 
Fructilication,  form  ilie  subjects  of  as  many  distinct  chapters, 
and  are  succeeded  by  one  on  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 
Stamens  and  Pistils,  in  which  Dr.  8.  relates  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  their  importance,  and  the  arguments  in  proof 
of  it,  in  a  particularly  happy  manner ;  nor  is  it  from  fear  of 
fatiguing  the  patience  of  our  readers,  that  we  resist  the 
temptation  of  transcribing  the  whole  latter  part  of  it,  and 
insert  only  the  following  short  passage. 

«  But  of  all  floweri  th.at  of  the  Barberrybush  t.  49,  is  most  worthy 
the  aueDtlon  of  a  curious  physiologist.  In  this  the  six  stamens,  spread^ 
moderately,  are  sheltered  under  the  concave  tips  of  the'  petals,  till 
extraneous  body,  as  the  feet  or  trunk  of  an  insect  in  $^ch  of  hooey# 
touches  the  inner  part  of  each  fllament  near  the  bottom*  The  irriubili^ 
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of  that  part  is  8uch»  that  the  filament  immediately  contracts  there,  and 
consequently  strikes  its  mther.  full  of  pollen,  against  the  stigma.  Any 
other  part  of  the  filament  may  be  touched  without  this  effect  provided  n« 
concussion  be  piven  to  the  whole.  After  a  while  the  filament  retires  gra¬ 
dually,  and  may  again  be  stimulated  ;  and  when  each  petal,  with  its  annex¬ 
ed  filament,  is  fallen  to  the  ground,  the  latter  on  being  touched  shows  as 
much  sensibility  as  ever.*  pp.  325— 32o. 

These  observations,  succeeded  by  a  short  chapter  on  the 
Disea'^s  of  plants,  in  which  Dr.  S.  very  ingeniously  accounts 
for  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  rid  herself  of 
a  dead  substance,  lead  very  properly  to  the  consideration  of 
the  different  systems  for  classifying  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  particularly  of  the  Linnean  system,  tlie  nindamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  are  clearly  and  distinctly  explained.  We  wish, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  beginners,  that  our  author  had  given 
examples  of  the  factitious,  essential,  and  natural  characters,  in 
some  well-known  plants.  His  criticisms  and  remarks  on  No¬ 
menclature,  which  follow,  though  often  severe,  are  commonly 
just;  we  much  fear,  notwithstanding,  that  it  will  hardly  be 
divested  of  barbarism,  even  by  transforming  the  Japanese 
Ginko  into  a  wreath  for  the  brows  of  a  Salisbury,  while  we  are 
at  full  liberty  to  introduce  names  like  Scheiichztria^  Schu'tn^ 
kidj  Ramvolfidf  Messerschmidtiay  Michauxia^  and  others  equally 
cacophonous.  Names  expressing  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
which  Dr.  S.  approves,  we  should  be  inclined  to  esteem  less 
highly,  as  occasioning  frequent  misconceptions.  If  the  learner, 
for  instance,  should  happen  to  get  a  specimen  of  the  Greek 
Valerian  with  white  flowers,  it  will  require  some  degree  of 
courage  in  him,  not  to  be  deterred,  by  the  name  cteruleum^ 
from  examining  it  under  Polemonium. 

The  two  last  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  pretty  extensive  ex¬ 
planation  and  illustration  of  the  Linnean  Classes  and  Orders, 
which  are  treated  of  in  succession ;  to  the  natural  connexion 
of  the  most  striking  genera,  or  natural  classes  ;  familiar  exam¬ 
ples  ;  and  references  to  English  Botany ^  Exotic  Botany ^  Curtises 
Magazine^  and  other  known  works  ;  an  estimate  of  the  authors 
who  have  illustrated  particular  parts  by  descriptions,  or  plates  ; 
and  the  consideration  of  proposed  alterations  of  Classes  and 
Orders,  or  removals  of  Genera. 

The  most  material  alterations  which  Dr.  S.  proposes,  or  ap¬ 
proves,  iu  the  Linnean  arrangement,  over  the  integrity  of 
which  he  watches  with  a  laudable  jealousy,  are  the  following: 

Besides  the  rejection  of  the  order  Monogynia  in  Syngenesia, 
the  distribution  of  the  plants  in  Syngenesia  Folygamia  frustra- 
nea,  iiito  the  other  orders  ;  some  judicious  changes  in  th^ 
orders  of  Icosandria,  Polyandria,  and  Gynandria,  the  latter  to 
he  increased  by  the  natural  family  ot  Coniovige^  and  several 
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aliens  lo  he  expelled  tVoni  it  ;  Polyadelphia  to  be  divided 
into  three  orders : 

1.  l)odeca!]dria,  12 — j5  Stamens,  filaments  unconnected 

with  tlie  calyx. 

2.  Icosaiulria,  Stamens  many,  inserted  in  |)arccls  into  the 

cayv  X. 

3.  Polvandria,  Stamens  many,  unconnected  with  the  calyx. 

Moiurcia,  Diircia,and  Polygamia,  to  be  carefully  divested  of 

several  plants,  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  them,  and  per¬ 
haps  throw  n  into  one.  As  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  this  part  of  liis  w'ork,  we  extract  the  eighth  Class,  one  of 
the  shortest. 

‘  Class  8.  Octandrla.  Stamens  8.  Orders  4. 

‘  1.  Monogynta,  A  very  various  and  rich  order,  consisting  of  the 
well-known  Trofi£olum  or  Nasturtium,  whose  original  Latin  name,  given 
from  the  flavour  of  the  plant,  like  Garden  Cresses,  is  now  become  its 
English  one  in  every  body’s  mouth.  I’he  elegant  and  fanciful  Linnaean 
apjxrllation,  equivalent  to  a  trophy  plants  alludes  to  its  use  for  decorating 
bowers,  and  the  resemblance  of  its  peltate  leaves  to  shields,  as  well  as 
of  its  flowers  to  golden  helmets,  pierced  through  and  through,  and  stain¬ 
ed  with  blood.  See  l.tnn,  llort.  Cliff.  143. — EpiloLium,  Engl.  But.  /. 
838,  759,  &c,.  with  its  allies,  makes  a  beautiful  pait  of  this  order;  but 
above  all  are  conspicuous  the  favourite  Fuchsia^  the  chiefly  American  genus 
racciniumt  /.  456,  319,  kc.  ;  the  immense  and  most  elegant  genus  Erica, 
so  abundant  in  southern  Africa,  but  not  known  in  America  ;  and  the 
fragrant  Daphne,  t,  1381,  of  which  last  the  Levant  possesses  many  charm¬ 
ing  species.  Acer,  the  Maple,  is  removed  hither  in  FL  Brit,  from  the 
23d  class. 

‘  2.  Digynia  has  a  few  plants,  but  little  known  ;  among  them  are 
Galenia  africana,  and  Aloehririgia  muscosa, 

‘  3.  I'rigynia.  Polygonum,  t.  4!l6,  .009,  911,  is  a  genus  whose  spe¬ 
cies  dirfer  in  the  number  of  their  stamens  and  sty  les,  and  yet  none  can  be 
more  natural.  Here  therefore  the  Linnaean  system  claims  our  indulgence. 
i'aullinta  and  Cardiospermum  are  more  consUint. 

*  4.  Tetragynia,  Here  we  find  the  curious  Paris,  /.  7,  and  Adoxa,  t. 
453.  Of  the  former  1  have  lately  received  a  new  species,  gathered  by 
my  liberal  friend  Buchanan  among  the  mountains  of  Nepal.*  pp.  121 
—422. 

In  Crvptogainia,  w  hich  isilisinissed  in  a  very  siinimary  man* 
nei  (so  much  >o  indeed,  that  this  part  is  by  no  means  snfiicit*nt 
to  introduce  a  beginner  to  the  study  of  this  division  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom)  Hedwig,  Aehariiis,  IVrsoon,  a!Kl  Swartz, 
are  tl.e  most  distinguished  authorities  (juoted.  "l^he  Palmie  are 
still  ailded  as  an  Appendix  ;  but  their  pro|)er  distribution  h 
indicated.  A  few  observations  on  the  manner  of  collecting  and 
preserving  an  nerl)arium,  and  15  plates,  neatly  engraved  by 
Sowerby,  with  thcr  descriptions,  close  the  volume.  The  last 
would  have  been  still  more  useful,  if  referred  to,  as  occasion 
required,  in  the  work  itself. 
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from  the  scanty  account  we  have  been  able  to  give  of  this 
excellent  work,  our  readers  will  be  able,  we  hope,  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  its  contents,  and  the  merit  exe¬ 
cution  ;  tlicy  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  far  supovror  it  is  to 
the  mere  instnictioiis  which  tney  may  have  elsewhere  met  with 
for  pulling  a  Hower  to  pieces,  in  order  to  find  out  its  class, 
order,  and  name.  It  is  only  when  studied  on  principles  like 
those  which  are  here  laid  down,  tha-t  Botany  deserves  the  name 
of  a  science;  that  it  improves  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  be¬ 
comes  worthy  of  serious  attention.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  valuable  publication  will  make  it  the  object  of  more  gene¬ 
ral  study.  In  our  own  country,  it  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  cultivators  of  plants ;  and  this  has  contributed  to 
stamp  it  with  a  kind  of  inferiority^  in  the  eyes  of  men  of 
classical  eilucation  or  improved  understanding,  who  readily 
iinaiiine  that  a  species  of  knowledge,  which  appears  .so  easily 
attainable,  is  not  particularly  suited  to  enlarge  and  enrich  their 
minds.  We  certainly  have  among  our  practical  botanists, 
many  persons  of  very  superior  eminence,  to  w  hose  endeavours 
the  science  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  and  steady  progress  in  late 
years  ;  men  of  letters,  however,  should  distinguish  between 
those  wdio,  while  they  are  Nurserymen,  desiTve  the  title  of 
Botanists,  and  those  who  claim  the  title,  because  they  are  ' 
Nurserymen.  Nor  should  they  condemn  the  science,  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention,  because  the  generality  of  the  Introductions 
to  Botany  (occasioned  by  a*fashion  of  calling  plants  by  their 
I. in  Dean  names,  often  barbarously  distorted,  and  arranging 
dried  specimens  in  pretty  groups  ou  fire-screens, — which  vvas 
uulbrtunately  called  Botany)  were  beneath  their  notice.  Let 
those  w  ho  have  entertained  tliesc  degrading  views,  peruse  the 
work  wliicfi  we  have  now  the  satistaclion  of  recommending  ; 
and  if  thev  still  retain  any  taste  for  the  plea^ures  of  nature,  if 
their  curiosity  can  be  delighted  with  infinitely  various  and  ex- 
cpii/itely  beautiful  marks  of  design,  if  pofection  appears  to 
th*  ni  an  object  worthy  of  contemplation,  or  tmtk  of  pursuit, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  tiny  will  no  longer  condemn,  as 
trivolous,  a  stndions  application  to  this  branch  of  Natural 
History.  We  are  indeed  ol)liged,  in  order  to  obtain  any  degree 
ol  eminence  in  most  of  the  sciences,  to  sacrifice  health  and 
comfort  to  the  eh  se  confinement  of  the  stndv  ;  but  the  hook 
ot  nature,  is  not  t  u*  less  eomt^iete,  biHause  it  can  he  perused 
in  the  open  air,  nor  are  \t>  iru’hs  icss  rciondite  or  sublime,  be¬ 
cause  we  may  s  *are‘i  them  out  by  ihe  light  of  day.  'Flic  prac¬ 
tical  utility  td*  botanv,  in  a  course  of  liberal  education,  for 
which  this  compondimn  is  excelk  ntly  a  laoted*  can  be  best 
estimated  by  such  as  i»ave  observed  it  themselves;  and  though 
ajiplicatiun  of  it  should  f)e  made  in  lau*r  years,  yet,  as  com- 
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bining  the  advantages  of  an  innocent  recreation,  and  an  im-* 
proving  study,  we  hardly  know  any  auxiliary  hriinch  ot  learn¬ 
ing  more  worthy  of  pursuit  and  recorii:aiendation. 

The  timidity  of  our  fair  readers  is  not  so  great,  we  hope,  as 
to  deter  tijein  from  looking  into  Dr.  S.’s  work,  because  we 
have  commended  it  to  the  notice  of  men  of  letters.  They  will 
find  it  as  intelligible,  and  as  free  from  Latin  quotations,  a>  any 
of  the  popular  and  inadequate  Introductions,  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  aith  rence,  however,  that  from  this  they  will  learn  to 
thhik  on  the  topic  proposed,  wht  reas  those  only  teach  how  to 
iaik  about  it.  They  will  surely  not,  on  this  account,  esteem 
Botany  less  an  accompl»shment. 

We  do  net  doubt  t'lat  this  work  will  soon  supersede  most 
other  publications  of  the  kind,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on 
the  continent ;  and  are  particularly  pleased  that  its  utility  is  not 
frustrated  by  expensive  typographical  parade,  though  every 
necessary  attention  has  been  paid  to  neatness  and  accuracy. 
The  style  is  generally  pleasing  ;  the  marks  of  carelessness, 
however,  which  it  not  unfrequenlly  betrays,  should  be  re¬ 
moved  in  a  future  edition. 

Art.  IV.  Sermons  on  the  Practical  Obligations  of  a  Christian  Life^  for  the 

Use  of  Families  By  the  Rev.  Theodore  Robertson,  LL.  B.  2  vols. 

8vo.  pp.  400.  352.  Price  14$.  bds.  Crosby  and  vJo.  1808. 

J^ONG  texts  and  comparatively  short  sermons,  or  a  species 
of  ex|)osition,  was  the  fashion  of  the  earlier  and  purer 
ages.  It  afforded  the  preacher  an  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  the  judgements  and  consciences  of  his  hearers,  with  pe¬ 
culiar  energy,  as  the  sentiments  and  precepts  he  enforced, 
were  directly  drawn  from  the  oracles  of  divine  truth,  and  were 
authoritative  on  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  hearers, 
though  requiring  from  them  no  prostration  of  intellect  to  the 
dogmas  of  pretendtxl  infallibility,  or  of  liberty  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  priestly  domination. 

The  causes  which  have  brought  this  method  into  disrepute, 
it  w’oiild  be  easy,  though  it  might  be  deemed  invidious  to 
assign.  Whether  the  caprice  of  the  pastor  and  the  flock 
will  veer  round  again  in  favour  of  expositions,  or  will  still 
pursue  its  present  course,  and  even  disdain  at  length  to  pay 
such  a  Compliment  to  the  language  of  God  as  to  adopt  it  for  a 
text,  may  be  more  diflicult  to  ascertain.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  what  is  the  present  fashion,  and  that  Mr.  R.  is  one  of 
its  zealous  followers.  Our  readers  will  therefore  be  satisfied 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  these  sermons,  not  caring 
to  see  the  texts,  some  of  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  were 
not  once  thought  ot  after  the  author  had  begun  his  sermon, 
nor  t>tliers  till  he  bad  finished  it. 
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I’lie  following  discourses  occu  y  tlu,*  first  volume. 

**  The  riiari  ce  and  the  Publican.  Gratitude  for  every  Ble^sln^.  Re- 
llgnation  to  Providence.  Forgiveness  of  Injuries.  Vict*  ry  over  Sin. 
On  Hypocrisy.  On  Deception.  On  Breach  of  Trust.  On  Miracles, 
particularly  that  of  feeding  iIk*  Multitude.  'Phe  Kingdom  of  (iod.  The 
Trnnstiguration.  Against  Desertion  of  our  Faith.  I'he  Rock  of  our 
SaK'atlon.  Consequences  of  yielding  to  bad  Propensities.  'I'he  Asccn- 
lion.  On  Circumspec  ion.  'Phe  Preference  of  Virtue  over  Vice.  John 
the  Baptist.  On  Perseverance.  On  Affection.  On  Vain  P.kcuscs.  On 
Immortality.  The  Duty  of  Self-examination.  Tiie  Effect  of  virtuous 
Resolutions.  The  Joy  of  a  religious  Life.** 

We  have  turned  over  page  after  page,  through  a  whole 
voliiine,  ill  search  of  some  passage  wliich  iniglit  relieve  ihc 
general  dullness,  and  yield  a  gralihcation  that  might  compen¬ 
sate  for  our  fatigue;  hut  in  vain.  Not  one  st*rmoii  occurs, 
which  cati  aspire  even  to  the  faint  praise,  that  it  is  better 
than  tlic  rest ;  nor  docs  one  paragraph  ilistinguish  itself  amidst 
the  universal  gloom,  hy  even  the  gleam  of  a  pho-phoric  'splen¬ 
dour.  f\'e  shall  ilu  refore  dip  casually  into  the  volume,  and 
if  our  readers  find  themselves  wcaued  with  reading  a  short 
passage,  they  will  doubtless  svm])atbize  with  us  in  onr  offi¬ 
cial  misfortune,  and  admire  the.  patience  which  is. capable  of 
reading  the  whole.  We  hope  also  it  will  turn  their  indig¬ 
nation  against  those  ungenerous  autltors,  who  will  not  bestow 
one  grain  of  wheat  upon  us,  among  all  the  bushels  of  chaff 
uhieh  our  duty  obliges  us  to  sift- 

'Pile  following  are  some  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  original  remarks 
on  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

‘The  gracious  design  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  ilic  revealed 
uHl  of  God,  has  ever  been  manifest  to  provide  for  him  a  happiness  and  a 
rest  in  fleivcn.  To  ol)tain  this  prospect,  and  the  promise  of  this  eternity, 
very  enlarged  powers  of  mind  are  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  proper  use 
of  which  he  cannot  fail  of  success:  lie  is,  moreover,  instructed  in  a  pre¬ 
cise  and  peculiar  manner,  by  the  Christian  revelation,  not  only  to  expect 
It  with  certainty,  but  the  means  whereby  to  attain  it.  Indeed,  the  reve¬ 
lation  miuht,  without  presumption,  have  been  deemed  incomplete,  if  the 
converts  to  this  faith  had  been  left  to  their  wild  imaginations  to  find  a 
ccrUiin  road  :  and  as  the  security  of  that  course,  which  will  in  the  end 
procure  the  desired  success,  is  the  most  iiimojtant  concern,  and  indeed 
the  chicf  end  of  our  present  e.\istencc  ;  it  affords  the  most  satisfactory  re^ 
flections  to  familiarise,  in  our  minds,  and  ingraft  upon  our  customary  ha- 
hits,  those  principles  and  practices  W'hich  the  Gospel  has  taught  us  to 
auopt  as  the  uner’ing  guides  to  futare  happiness. 

‘  Pliere  c.innot  be  any  state  of  the  human  mind  so  grateful  as  that  which, 
hy  the  comfort  of  an  approving  conscience,  brings  us  near  with  holy  con- 
fivicnce  to  our(i'od;  there  Cannot  be  a  happiness  in  human  life,  more 
^x*lted  than  that  which  creates  the  uncloutled  assurmce  of  a  joyful  re- 
•-rreciicn  at  tlie  hour  of  death  ;  there  cannot  be  a  htc  more  cheeiful  and 
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happy*  than  that  which  is  directed  by  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to 
wards  God  and  towards  man  ;  where  no  inward  self-reproach  is  added  I 
to  any  reproaches  from  without ;  where  truth  is  the  sole  mistress  of  the  ^ 
tongue,  and  virtue  the  sole  master  of  the  heart.  This  is  that  primary 
iutc  of  mind  which  becomes  capable  of  the  first  requisite  of  coming  near 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  namely,  to  believe  that  God  is.’  pp.  13V — 135.  |i 

The  Scribe  whom  our  Saviour  pronounced  to  be  not  far  ■ 
Jrom  the  kingdom. of  God,  this  divine  discovers  to  be  the  I 
greatest  in  the  kingdom.  The  Scriptures  only  relate  that  he  I 
wisely  a^'knowlcdged  the  obligation  of  man  according  to  the  I 
divine  law,  “  to  love  God  with  all  his  mind,  and  heart,  and  R 
soul,  and  strengili;'*  but  Mr.  Robertson  actually  speaks  of  him  R 
as  having  permrmed  all  that  the  law  required.  From  the  E 
strain  of  the  wliole  discourse,  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  H 
to  him,  what  every  line  of  revelation,  every  testimony  ^act  B 
demonstrates,  that  the  holy  law,  the  sublime  rule  of  virtue,  fl 
which  was  originally  given  to  man  in  the  perfection  of  inno-  I 
cence,  has  been  invariably  found  too  pure  in  its  nature,  and  B 
too  comprehensive  in  its  extent,  to  he  observed  by  a  race  ■ 
that  is  depraved  and  fallen  from  its  original  glory.  Whether  B 
this  divine  ever  read  through  certain  inspired  epistles,  the  evi-  fl 
dence  of  his  work  docs  not  enable  us  to  determine;  but  he  is  I 
evidently  adverse  to  their  principal  and  express  design.  That  || 
design  wc  scarcely  need  to  observe,  is  to  fasten  on  the  con-  1 
sciences  of  men  a  conviction,  that  the  divine  law*  exhibits  the 
model  we  ought  to  resemble,  and  by  which  \\q  may  estimate 
our  deficiencies ;  a  conviction  of  the  condemnation  and  pu- 
nisliment  justly  due  to  the  violation  of  a  rule,  to  which  even  ' 
the  prejudice  of  depravity  can  frame  no  objection,  and  which  ' 
nothing  hut  the  most  corrupt  propensities  would  dare  to  tians-  *  I 
gross:  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  law  is  denominated  a  school-  ‘ 
master  to  lead  us  to  Christ,  that  we  may  be  justified  by  faith.  ^ 

In  one  discourse  Mr  R.  unluckily  remembers  his  text,  ^ 
where  it  had  been  much  for  his  credit  that  both  the  writer  and  ^ 
the  reader  should  forget  it.  A  sermon  on  perseverance  is  | 
actually  spun  (uit  of  "the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxvii.  9.  S 
“  Kxcept  these  abide  in  the  ship  they  [ye]  cannot  be  saved.”  i 

•  My  friends,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  this  cordial  advice,  but  apply 
it  daily  to  ourselves,  and  it  will  carry  us  finally*into  Ab-aham’s  bosom:  tl 
The  life  of  every  one  of  us  is  short,  beset  with  difficulties  and  temptation!,  % 
to  prove  whether  we  arc  fit  for  the  haven  to  which  w'e  are  destined  to  go; 
wc  sail  on,  amid  all  the  clianccs  of  a  fair  wind,  and  of  a  rapid  tide,  a!  pj 
well  as  the  gloomy  dangers  of  a  tempestuous  storm  ;  while  we  enjoy  the 
cool  and  temperate  breeze,  we  are  to  expect  the  violence  of  hurricanes;  ^ 
while  wc  touch  upon  smooth  and  sandy  shores,  wc  are  to  prepare 
steer  our  course  so  as  to  avoid  hidden  shoals  and  secret  rocks  ;  our  little 
bark  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  float  at  the  mercy  of  the  waters,  but  to  be 
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stefred  by  that  discretion  at  the  helm,  which  will  secure  ui  a  safe  arrifal 
at  that  happy  haven,  where  we  may  fear  no  evil,  and  where  our  weary 
toils  shall  be  at  rest* 

‘  You  resolve  to  go  on  in  your  voyage,  with  the  steady  sail  of  virtuous 
perseverance  in  rectitude ;  but  ere  you  have  proceeded  far,  you  forget 
these  resolutions,  and  the  hidden  and  unrestrained  impulse  of  some  bad 
propensity  in  which  you  indulge,  or  some  new  temptation,  which  you  will 
not  exert  courage  enough  to  brook,  takes  your  unguarded  vessel  out  of  its 
course, and  after  suffering  all  the  horrors  oi  the  most  imminent  distress,  you 
begin  to  examine  the  danger  of  your  situation  ;  you  here  take  soundings, 
and  you  find  that  your  former  depth  is  gone,  that  the  innocency  of  your 
mind,  and  the  early  generosity  of  your  soul,  are  departed,,  and  that  you 
never  can  recover  your  line,  without  the  loss  of  much  of  that  nobleness  of 
character,  which  now  you  can  never  boast  of,  but  can  only  recollect  witk 
Veneration,  and  with  tears  ! 

The  wretchedness  of  your  heart,  torn  with  the  remorse  which  chides 
every  one  of  us,  who  bring  distresses  upon  ourselves  by  indiscretion  and 
folly,  now  spoils  ihe  little  remaining  lustre  of  hope,  and  the  dark  night  of 
de  pair  is  about  to  shroud  you  in  eternal  ruin  ;  distracted  with  yourselves, 
and  with  the  dangers  in  which  you  are  involved,  you  arc  ready  to  fly  from 
all  the  exertions  of  which  some  power  yet  remains  to  retrieve  you,  and 
you  would  even  desert  the  call  of  obedience,  and  cast  off  every  religious  and 
virtuous  principle  which  binds  you,  and  may  yet  reconcile  you  to  an 
offended  God.  In  that  moment,  listen,  with  thankfulness,  to  the 
-advice  of  St.  Paul: — “  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot  be 
saved.”  Except  ye  awaken  from  the  delirium  of  sin,  and  set  bold¬ 
ly  to  work  with  all  the  energy  which  your  worldly  affairs  show  you 
lobe  capable  of  exerting;  except  you  look  back  upon  your  injured  and 
tieserted  soul,  and  press  forward  to  its  recovery,  with  the  same  ardour  and 
tnremitted  zeal  which  distinguish  your  daily  operations,  wJicn  you  are 
I  ii  sumg  what  you  wish  to  gain,  or  fear  to  lose  in  the  world  ;  except  you 
t  call  youV  lost  resolution,  and  repent,  with  deep  and  unfeigned  sin- 
C  nty,  the  baseness  of  your  former  desertion  of  the  duty  you  owe  to  your 
Cvv  n  soul  and  to  God,  with  the  same  undaunted  manliness  with  which  you 
^xt,  ^  ould  defend  your  country  against  the  invasion  of  a  desperate  and  intrepid 
’  except  you  now  signalize  your  character  and  your  virtue  to  this 
;e  IS  ^^'d  exalted  purpose,  of  endeavouring  to  recover  the  mercy  of  God, 
ii.  9.  St.  Paul,  and  the  great  Master  of  Righteousness'  himself,  declare,  with 
;d.”  ®'^4^ivocal  voice, that  “  Ye  cannot  be  saved.**, 

been  common,  uiici  often  it  has  l)ee.n  just,  to  censure 
>som.  Gk*  “  methodistical”  preachers  for  their  proneness  to  draw  out 
itions,  ihiinsical  allegories  from  the  narrations  or  sentiments  of  scrin- 
but  tills  spiritual  voyage  of  Mr.  Robertson,  which  he 
P'‘*sues  with  great  resolution  through  four  or  five  pages,  is  a 
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hi  the  second  volume  there  are  twenty-six  discourses,  on 
k'  following  subjects. 
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‘  Happiness  the  design  of  Revelation.  The  Death  of  Ciirist.  Warn-  v' 
ing  against  Disobedience.  God’s  Universal  Protection.  God’s  Moral 
Government.  On  Remo.  sc.  Of  moderating  the  Passions.  The  Resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Soul.  Of  Separation  (wm  Christ.  The  duty  oi  acquiring 
pure  and  vlrtuouR  Motives.  The  Vail  of  the  Temple.  The  Power  of 
Christ,  d  he  Crucifixion.  Tlic  Coming  of  Christ.  Of  Talliag  short 
of  our  Duty.  On  the  Uncertainty  of  Human  Life.  The  Analogy  of  c 
ail  Nature  with  tlie  Soul.  The  Effect  of  Good  Example.  On  Disin-  | 
terestixlness.  Restitution  for  Wrongs.  On  the  Frequency  of  religioui 
Instruction.  On  a  due  Regard  to  a  religious  I/ife.  On  Evasion  and 
Falsehood.  The  Necessity  of  a  Mediator.  On  Filial  Aflfection.  The  ' 
Effect  of  Religious  Communication.  On  Family  Union.’ 

Oiir  roatloiN  will  probably  bo  struck  witb  the  title  of  a  scr-  »  , 
moil  on  tlie  resurrect  ion  of  the  snnf.  Happily  for  ns,  we  are 
not  ol)ligetl  to  tieeiplier  tlie  preachers  meaning  ;  for  both  body 
;inJ  soul  art'  so  iivcrwhclmed  and  inaslied  toijether  under  the 
pressure  of  this  cluinsy  sermon,  that  one.  has  lost  too  much 
of  distinctness,  and  the  otlun*  of  verisimililudc,  for  us  to  be' 
able  to  recogni/e  either.  Weijaveour  suspicions,  neverfhe- 
Jess,  that  Air.  R.'s  dullness,  like  SwilVs,  is  not  without  iu' 
ineanifig.  He  refers  to  Messrs.  Wakefield  and  Fellowcs,  r.ndj  ; 
otluM's  of  the  same  corps,  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  oiir  jea-p 
Inns  apprehen.^io!ls,  that  he  eitliov  believes,  by  one  Hilier-^ 
nianisni,  that  we  have  no  soul  hut  the  body’,  or  by  another, I-  : 
that  the  only  resurrection  of  the  body  is  the  separate  existence'. 
i>f  the  Soul.  C 

A  preceding  discourse  supersedes,  in  cowardly  silence,  tliet 
anti(|iiated  notion  ihaL  ‘‘  the  Liainl)  of  God  who  taketh  avvayt'. 
the  sins  of  the  worltl,  died  for,  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  nn-f 
|Ust,  atid  tiiiis  gave  his  life  .a.  ransom  for  many.”  It  is  tbef  J 
evidiMit  determination  of  ilie  preaclier,  that  the  Saviour  shall? 
die  for  any  thing  but  to  make  alonc'inent  for  sin  ;  and  thaf.j. 
rather  than  have  any  such  design,  he  shall  die  for  nothing  bu 
tor  dying  sake.  ■ 

“  *rhe  analogv  of  all  nature  with  the  soul,”  is  such  a  higlil 
>(ninding  title  tor  a  si-rmon,  tliat  our  readers  may  justly  rc, 
(|nire  a  specimen  of  its  nature.  [ 

‘  Every  production  of  the  natural  world  is  progressive,  from 
nothing  to  perfection  ;  the  gentlest  dawn  of  morning  tw'ilight  opens  tly 
gradual  coimc  to  an  effulgent  noon  ;  the  smallest  grain  unfolds  the  fibr^y 
IraxTS,  and  stem  of  the  futinv  plant ;  the  tender  sapling,  shiveiing  in  tl- 
hr('e7e,  rises  to  the  sturdy  (\ik  of  the  forest;  the  single  corn  swells 
the  full  car,  and  yiekls  the  abundance  of  the  coining  harvest:.  It  is  th 
also,  that  the  weakness  ot  the  iiilant,  on  its  mother’s  breast,  expands 
the  herculean  strength  of  man  ;  it  is  thus  that  the  scarcely  percepts 
mind  rises  to  tlie  stretch  of  human  learning  ;  and  the  first  spark  of 
fireutli  of  life  fiom  Heaven,  dignifies  and  animates  the  whole,  by  ta 
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the  charge  of  various  duties,  and  all  the  wise  responsibility  of  the  future 
soul ;  for  we  arc  the  temples  of  the  living  God.* 

feel  ourselves  compelled,  in  justice  to  Mr.  R.  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Jesus  Clirist  is  through  all  these  pages  treated  with 
great  respect,  mingled  with  expressions  of  atfoction  for  liini, 
as  a  very  amiable  man,  a  devout  worshipper,  nay  even  a  very 
useful  teacher.  But  we  can  scarcely  co!iceivc  of  a  more  cu*- 
rious  and  insiruclive  scene,  than  to  behold  a  candid  novice  in 
religion,  who  had  derivc<l  all  his  knowledge  of  this  worthy 
person  from  Mr.  R.’s  prepossessing  description,  take  up  the 
bihle  itself,  and  discover  that  the.  amiable  man  uas  tficre  clo¬ 
thed  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  God;  that  tlie  lew'  vears  in 
which  he  mingled  as  a  brother  with  mankind,  arc  only  like 
^  the  momentary  envelopement  of  the  sun  in  a  thick  cloud  ;  that, 
ages  before  tliis,  he  reigned  as  the  Ktenial,  and  acted  at  the 
creatii)!!  of  the  world,  and  that  during  all  the  ages  uhieii  liave 
biiice  elapsed,  he  has  tilled  the  throne  of  licaven,  receiving 
all  tlic  lionoiirs  which  loyal  spirits  can  otVer  to  divinity  en¬ 
shrined  in  grace.  It  would  also  perfect  the  interest  of  the 
sc<me,  to  watch  the  countenance  of  such  an  examiner,  who, 
after  having  reproaciied  hiniseif  for  insulting  a  divine  person 
witli  the  Haltering  compliments  whicli  oye  man  would  pay  to 
another,  should  yield  to  a  very  natural  curiosity,  and  betake 
liiiubclf  to  tlie  church  or  chapel  where  Mr.  H.  [)avs  his  de¬ 
voirs  to  the  pious  man  whom  he  has  so  warmly  extolled.  Willi 
wliai  surprise  would  the  pupil  discover,  tliat  the  preacher 
‘  liimself  worshipped  this  very  being  as  a  God,  prayed  to  him 
tor  mercy,  ami  paid  him  the  honours  of  supreme  adoration  ! 
'riie  thoughts  which  breathe,  the  words  which  burn,  can 
never  suHiciently  blast  or  brand  the  disingenuity  of  those,  who 
repeat  the  language  of  the  established  liturgy,  and  then 
f  mount  the  pulpit  to  talk  of  Jesus  Christ  in  phrases  of  deroga¬ 
tory  compliment,  like  those  which  prevail  in  these  wretched 
performances. 

rile  volumes  arc  dedicated,  very  much  iu  vain  wc  apprehend, 
to  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer;  Mr.  it.  should 
have  waited  for  some  minister  to  assume  the  disposal  of  be¬ 
nefices,  who  would  not  scruple  to  manifest  a  sheer  love  for  un- 
V,  scriptural  doctrine,  and  would  require  no  beauties  of  elo¬ 
quence  or  stores  of  learning  to  conceal  the  cankered  theology. 

Art.  V.  The  M'lrutreU  or  the  Progress  of  Genius  ;  in  Continuation  of  the 
Poem  left  unfinished  by  Dr.  Beattie.  Book  III.  4to.  pp.  31.  Price 
hj.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1803. 

have  always  regarded  “  The  Minstrel”  as  the  offspring 
of  a  Muse  that  died  in  childbirth  ;  and  as  such  vve  iuve 
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loved  it  nitli  the  tciHlorocss  due  to  an  orphan.  It  indeed  a 
stranpe  circumstance,  that  the  author  of  the  two  first  cantos  j 
of  a  F^oem,  so  hi;j;lily  and  so  justly  rclehrated,  should  never 
have  found  couraj^c  or  constancy  to  completi*.  his  design,  nor 
ever  afterwards  have  priuluced  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  poetry'  'riicre  is  not  on  reconi  a  more  deplorable  example 
of  impotence  or  idleness  in  an  author  of  enthusiastic  feeling 
and  anient  amhition,  than  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  the 
Minstrel’*  affords  ns  ;  “  the  IVogn'ss  of  (fenius,”  like 

- - “  the  story  of  a  bear  and  fiddle 

“  Begins,  but  breaks  off  m  the  middle.”  Hudibras,  p.  1. 

Wcarc  inclined,  however,  rather  to  give  Dr.  Beattie  credit  and 
compassion  for  having  exhausted  his  limited  powers  in  this  grand 
effort,  than  to  cast  contempt  on  his  memory  by  (  barging  him  with 
incorrigible  poetical  indolence.  But  if  it  was  extraordinary 
that  Dr.  Beanie  should  leave*  his  cliosen  theme  impericet,  it  is 
not  less  so,  that  a  bard,  gifted  like  the  author  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  should  condescend  to  build  on  any  man’s  foundation 
except  his  own.  We  scarcely  know  whe^lier  to  rejoice  or  to 
repine  at  M/.?  appearance  of  “  Ihiok  III.  of  the  Minstrel  if 
it  has  caused  an  “  to  arise  among  us,  who  would 

otherwise,  have  been  mute,  wt?  are  coiflont  ;  hut  if  for  the  sake 
and  the  sanction  of  such  a  disguise  lie  has  been  prevented 
from  coming  forlli  in  liis  proper  character,  and  in  the  strength 
of  his  own  genius,  we  regret  the  choice  that  he  has  made, 
thougii  we  cannot  condemn  it. 

Dr.  Beattie's  poem  is  di>imgiiished  by  such  exquisite  melli¬ 
fluence  of  versification,  that,  even  where  it  is  so  monotonously 
soothing  as  to  lull  the  reader  to  sleep,  it  inspires  him  witn 
(Jreaiiis  of  deligiu.  The,  language  is  most  laboriously  and 
patiently  pohslied,  ('occasionally  animated  by  flashes  of  thought 
and  expression  that  instantaneously  strike,  and  are  for  ever 
remembered;  while  simplicity  prevailing  amidst  pomp  and 
prodigality  of  diction,  and  playfulness  mingled  witii  inelan- 
eholy,  altogether  form  a  s‘y’.e  inexpressibly  pleading,  yet  the 
most  curious  and  aitihcial  that  can  be  found  among  our  fa¬ 
vourite  British  poets.  'I'lie  subjects  of  ‘‘  The  Minstrcl^^  we 
have  always  thought  inferior  to  the  strains  in  which  they  are 
sung  ;  for,  excepting  the  lovely  and  luxuriant  description 
with  which  the  poem  is  overshadowed,  there  is  little  re¬ 
maining  hut  languid  narrative  and  meagre  morality,  display¬ 
ing  neither  fertility  of  invention,  nor  originality  of  thought. 

in  all  Dr.  Beattie’s  liigher  excellences,  his  successor,  if  not 

•  VN’e  do  not  recollect  whether  “  Ihe  Hermit'*  was  written  before  or 
after  “  The  Mimtrel  i*'  but  at  any  rate  we  except  that  piece  from  this 
sweeping  condemnation  of  Dr.  Beattie's  minor  poems.  * 
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^ual,  is  slmi/ar  to  him  ;  if  his  style  be  less  perfect  in  its  kind, 
bis  spirit  is  perhaps  superior.  His  Muse  is  neither  so  laii- 
aiiisbingly  soft,  nor  so  tenderly  sportive  as  her  lore-runner, 
but  with  graver  (pialitications  she  is  so  richly  endowed  as  to 
be  well  worthy  of  the  trint  she  has  nuilertaken, — to  be  the 
guardian  and  guide  of  l!ie  orphan  “  Edwin”  along  “  the 
primrose  path  of  dalliance,”  or  through  the  rough  ways  of 
adversity,  in  “  the  progress  of  genius”  from  boyhood  to  ma¬ 
turity.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  our  favourable  opinion,  un¬ 
reservedly  ex[)ressed  (for  we  sliall  never  be  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  praise,  where  praise  in  our  judgement  is  due)  will  encourage 
the  author  of  this  poem  to  proceed  in  the  ungracious  task 
which  he  has  assumed, — we  liere  tender  him  that  opinion, 
with  only  a  few  words  of  advice.  We  particularly  urge  him 
to  let  his  stN  le  rise  with  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  and  his 
genius  expand  with  his  hero's  ;  and  while  he  unfolds  the  ad¬ 
vancing  powers  of  let  him  attend  most  minutely  to  the 

drcums/iinirs  that  awakened,  impelled,  and  confirmed  them  ; 
with  these,  and  with  active  characters,  let  him  enliven,  enrich, 
and  ennoble  bis  narrative,  at  the  expense  of  description,  senti- 
mentality,  and  puling  declamation. 

What  we  consider  the  principal  blemish  of  this  work  is 
the  frequent  inteiqiolation  of  phrases  from  preceding  poets ; 
even  those  from  Dr.  Beattie’s  Minstiel  itself  had  betier  have 
been  avoided,  while  those  from  Milton  are  absolutely  intrusive. 
The  author,  w  hoever  he  be,  is  not  so  poor  as  to  have  occasion 
to  borrow  from  any  man’s  stores.  We  would  rather  have  seen 
these  very  passages  imitatedy  and  the  originals  acknowledged 
in  the  notes.  A  poet  never  borrows  from  another,  except  at 
enormous  usury  ;  it  is  an  expedient  that  impoverishes,  instead 
of  enriching  liim.  Apt  quotations  enliven  and  embellish 
prose ;  but  they  clog  and  lieform  poetry  ;  the  language  of 
Scripture  alone  may  be  happily  adopted  to  strengthen,  adorn, 
and  exalt  the  conceptions  of  a  true  poet.  We  trust  that  our 
author  will  shun  this  idle  temptation  in  his  future  produc¬ 
tions;  we  wish  him  also  to  he  more  eurious  in  the  choice 
of  rhymes,  and  less  liberal  of  epithets. 

We  do  not  tfiink  that  it  was  either  necessary  or  proper  for 
the  present  aut*  or  to  assume  the  persoriy  as  well  as  the  theme, 
of  his  predecessor,  and  to  take  up  Dr.  Beattie’s  lamentation  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory,  however  near  and  dear  to  him- 
scll  Dr,  Gregory  might  be ;  for*  the  continuation  of  “  I'he 
Minstrel”  is  avowedly  by  another  hand  ;  the  reader  is  aware  of 

and  cannot  easily  yield  to  the  delusion  that  Dr.  Beattfb 
himself  is  revived  in  his  disciple,  particularly  in  an  instance  of 
private  feeling,  unconnected  with  the  poem,  where  the  fiction 
*^5»elf  is  no  sooner  formed,  than  it  is  destroyed  by  the  following 
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note  to  the  fourth  siauza:  —  “  See  the  conclusion  of  l)r, 
Bt  ottics  second  Cant(».” 

The  stu  y  ol  “  Kdwin”  proceeds,  in  this  third  hook,  Mith  the 
death  aiv*  lu*  I'ifieation  of  “  the  Shcpliord,'*  his  father ;  the 
habits  and  favoiiiiic  tlK‘ni(‘Sf)f  the  youtliful  hard;  his  frieiuU 
sliip  with  Maliolm  ;  and  the  Canto  conc  ludes  witli  a  nnctnrnal 
adveniuie  on  the  sea-shore,  in  wliieh  Kduin  meets  with  two 
•warriors,  dvmii  from  the  victorious  Kdward  I.  of  Knuland,  then 
ravaLrinji  and  suhimnuinu^  their  countrv.  This  noble  incident, 
(winch  wc*  would  eladiy  Itave  j^iven  at  length,  had  our  limits 
allowed  it,  and  uhicli  we  will  ’tot  mangle  by  abridgement)  is  a 
dight  much  beyond  the  wonted  excursions  of  Dr.  Beattie’s 
Muse,  and  incompaiablv  supin  ior  to  the  hacknied  tale  of  J'he 
Jlenuit^  in  the  s»*eond  C'anto  of  I ht  ^Tm^trel. 

But  we  must  give  a  few  bried  examples  of  faults  and  ex*  I 
cclleiKes  frcMn  this  addhional  book. 

'I’he  followiu!:  lines  are  verv  bald  and  prosaic  : 

‘  In  him  more?  genuine  heart’s  content  excite.” 

k  'it  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  I 

*  Thai  circle  rounJ  his  head  in  order  ivjinite* 

In  one  of  t’»e  most  bnllianl  stanzas  of  the  poem  there  is  soivc  I 
perplexity  of  metaphor.  | 

*  Not  Edwin — in  whose  infant  breast,  I  ween,  ^ 

From  childish  cares  .and  little  passions  free,  f 

'I  bo’  long  in  shades  retired,  unmark’d,  unseen,  f 

H.id  blown  the  fairest  flower  of  Poes  if  ; 

That  locely  promise  of  a  vigorous  tree  f 

Instructed.  Genius  found  ;  each  straggling  slioot 

Hr  wisely  prim’d  of  its  wild  liberty,  ^ 

'Fwiii’d  the  ricli  streams  of  science  round  the  root, 

And  view’d  with  warm  delight  the  fair  and  gratclul  fruit.’  p. I7«  J 

\  is  not  tlie  “  promise  of  a  tree.”  'Froes  may  bear  J 

flowers,  hut  no  flower  ever  bore  a  tree,  or  grew  up  into  one,  9 
'I'he  imagi*  in  the  last  line  of  our  next  (piotation  is  eejiially  S 
false  to  iK'.ture:  tlu'  Morning  Star  rises  alter  mitlnight  in  the  f 
ciist,  and  shines  from  that  ijuarter  of  the  heavens  till  it  is  t 
l(»st  in  the  sphmdonr  of  ad'  ancing  day,  wo/ “sunk  in  themaiii.’^  V 

*  Thither  the  melancholy  youth  would  hie,  ([ 

Oft  as  the  sun’s  last  ray  illumed  the  plain,  M 

And  watch  that  spot  the  whole  night  long,  and  sigh, 

1  ill  sank  the  morning  planet  in  the  main.*  I 

In  the  b'ilowtng  stanza  we  find  an  expression  of  poetical  ; 
leeling,  which  coidd  only  burst  from  ;he  heart  of  a  poet.  | 

‘  O  could  I  aught  of  tliat  celestial  flame  HI 

Acquire,  which  g^o^v’d  in  Spenser’s  holy  breast,  i| 

TIow  small  would  U'  on  Fortunes  gifts  my  claim,  p 

<)f  oaturc’s  stores  and  nature’s  love  possest !  | 
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He  u'hom  the  Muse  has  favoured,  most  is  blest : 
l  oi  him  the  forest  spreads  a  broader  shield  ; 

The  shades  of  summer  give  securer  rest ; 

Tlie  b»'auteous  vales  a  livelier  verdure  yield  ; 

And  purer  flows  the  stream,  and  fairer  smiles  the  field.'  p.l5. 

Wc  shall  quote  oiil*  passage  more,  ui  winch  Kdwin,  with 
prcai  fi'licily  of  conception,  is  represented  as  singii)g  to  the 
Villa'’’ors  around  him,  the  songs  of  other  times,  tiie  wars  of 
f  ingiil,  and  the  woes  of  (  Issian. 

*  Oft,  at  the  close  of  eve,  assembled  round 
The  youtlilul  Minstrel,  village  gr  oups  were  seen, 

Keg.ualess  of  the  distant  tabor’s  sound. 

And  peals  of  noisy  mirth,  that  burst  between  ; 

While,  in  some  glen  remote,  or  shelter'd  green. 

He  sang  the  strains  liis  bi'Cti)rcn  lov’d  to  hear  ; 
lull  to  their  view  he  brouglit  each  fabled  scene 
0f  war  or  peace,  the  banquet  or  the  bier. 

And  hardy  deeds  of  arms,  and  sorceries  dark  and  drear. 

Of  Fiscal,  victor  in  the  bloody  field. 

O’er  prostrate  tribes  of  Erin ’s  faithless  coast ; 

Or  dreadful  blazing  with  his  sun-like  shield. 

An  angry  meteor  tmo’  th’  afiVighted  host  ; 

Or,  half  beheld  and  half  in  shadows  lost, 

Sailing.in  mist  above  the  towering  head 
Of  some  gigantic  hill  with  clouds  emboss’d, 
jEncircled  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Who  walk  tlic  moonlight  maze,  or  in  the  tempest  tread; 

Of  Mi)h  N  \,  looking  for  her  Lord’s  return. 

Her  lovely  hunter,  who  returns  no  more  ; 

Of  Loda’s  vengeful  spirit,  dark  and  stern. 

Haunting  the  wizard  rocks  of  Is i stoke  ; 

But  Edwin’s  soul  was  never  known  to  pour 
So  sweet,  so  sadly  musical,  a  strain, 

As  when,  deep-pondering  on  tlie  deeds  of  yore. 

He  seem’d  with  mournful  Os  si  an  -o  complain, 

'i'he  last  of  all  his  race,  alone  on  Morven’s  plain.' 

The  rhymes  of  the  last  couplet  arc  uuallovvahle  in  English, 
ihongli  in  French,  Italian,  and  other  continental  languages,' 
sunilur  endings  arc  not  only  permitted,  but  admired. 

Art  VI.  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  carlo  Part  of  the  History , of  the  Bri^ 
tish  Ishs,  By  Robert  Couper,  M.  Jj.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  8vo.  pp.  70. 
Price  2s. 6d.  Johnaun,  1807. 

(JN  the  topic  of  our  national  origins,  \vc  arc  apprehensive 
of  being  charged  with  parliality  rather  than  inattention, 
and  with  redundancy  rather  tliaii  ileficiency.  have  em- 

hraccil  various  occasions  of  correcting  vulgar  errors  respt‘cting 
y ;  and  at  s<‘vcral  times,  have  stiggested  nearly  the  whole  of 
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our  conclusions  on  the  subject ;  derive J,  not  from  popular  B 
opinion,  but  from  laborious  and  accurate  research.^  It  would  B 
therefore  be  needless  and  improper,  at  present,  to  tread  over  m 
the  same  ground,  even  if  Dr.  C.’s  performance  had  a  stronger  M 
claim  on  our  attention,  than  either  its  extent,  or  its  execution,  ^ 
can  support.  His  notes  and  observations  on  our  early  history, 
occurred,  as  he  informs  us,  from  a  cours.;  of  reading,  which  3 
was  merely  accidental  ;  and  they  arc  “  thmvn  together,  in  so 
careless  a  manner,”  as  to  demonstrate,  that  they  were  not  ,  | 
intended  for  publication.”  I'hey  are,  notwithstanding, 

“  thvoxen  before  the  public  in  this,  crude  state,  in  the  idea,  g 
that  though  were  not  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  author  in  his  O 
own  pursuits,  they  might  be  useful  when  combined  with  jp 
other  pursuits,  and  in  the  hands  of  others  ;  and  he  flatters  him-* 
hclf,  tnat  this  specimen  may  excite  a  similar  and  farther  ex-  ^ 
ertion.**  g 

Against  this  mode  of  reasoning,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  we  Cj 
must  enter  our  immediate  protest,  on  behalf  of  the  public.  § 
Nothing  that  is  careless  or  emde^  (as  these  remarks  truly  arc) 
should  DC  obtruded  on  its  notice.  An  author  has  uo  right  Jr 
to  suppose,  that  what  is  not  likely  to  be  useful  to  himself,  — | 
will  be  so  to  others.  We  sliall,  nevertheless,  be  glad  if  so  B 
unfavourable  a  specimen  can  excite  farther  exertion ;  but  we 
hope,  in  that  case,  that  a  manner  very  dissimilar  from  Dr.  ^ 
C.’s  will  be  adopted.  ^ 

The  attempt  to  analyse  or  arrange  his  desultory  conjee- 
turcs  and  assertions,  appears  to  us  as  hopeless,  as  it  would  be  ^ 
fruitless.  We  must  limit  our  remarks  to  a  few  instances,  j  J 
w  hich  either  peculiarly  demand  correction,  or  can  admit  of  a 
more  favourable  mention.  jra 

A  passage  which  occurs  early  in  the  book,  includes  some-  H 
thing  of  each  description.  ■ 

‘  Ccltibcria,  then,  signifies  the  Celts  of  Ibher,  or,  as  it  is  latinized,  H 
Iberia  ;  Ibh  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifying  a  Country,  and  Err,  H 
bounding,  limiting,  terminating. — Hence,  ^*fore  the  arrival  of  the  I 
Romans,  the  little  that  was  known  of  Spain,  from  the  Pyrenees  along  I 
the  east,  only  to  Gibraltar,  was  called  Ibherr,  and  its  inhabitants  Celtib«  ■ 
herr.  The  name  of  Gibraltar,  itself,  is  Celtic  at  this  day.  Gibbach,  H 
rough  ;  cr,  terminating ;  al,  a  rock  ;  and  ter,  the  earth— the  rough  ter.  B 
niinating  rock  of  the  earth,  which  suits  perfectly  not  only  with  the  place,  B 
but  with  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  times ;  and  so  is  also  the  old  B 
name  Calpe,  and  nearly  signifying  the  same  thing.  Call,  or  Gall,  B 
signifies  a  rock  ;  and  Biodh  or  Piodh,  both  sounded  nearly  Bee  or  Pee,  B 
the  world — the  rock  of  the  world,  from  its  magnitude,  or  i‘s  being  their  B 
boundary  of  the  world  ;  or,  rather,  from  Gall,  a  rock,  and  Bagh,  or  B 

•  Vol.  111.  pp.  1^09,  il3,  41  654— 659,  911—950.  ^  I 
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Bidh,  pronounced  nearly  as  our  word  bay,  and  the  origin  of  it,  the  Bay 
of  the  Rock»*  pp.  8,  9. 

The  name  of  Iberia^  we  think  fair  game  for  etymological 
sportsmen  ;  and  Dr.  C.’s  guess  respecting  it  may  stand  as  good 
a  chance  as  another  man’s  :  but  he  should  not  have  been  igno¬ 
rant  that  Gibraltar  was  an  Arabic,  not  a  Gaelic  name. 

«  The  Phcnicians,  (says  he)  who  seem  to  be  the  first  upon  record  to 
whom  our  island  was  known,  and  who  trafficked  with  it  even  before  the 
Trojan  war,  were  believed  to  be  Celts  ;  and  the  scenes  in  their  language 
in  Plautus  h  perfectly  intelligible  Celtic  at  this  very  day.*  p.  12. 

Although  the  author  never  refers  to  authorities,  we  presume 
that  he  hazarded  this  assertion  on  the  ground  of  General  Val- 
lancey’s  Irish  version  of  Plautus’s  Punic  speeches.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  Bochart  has  given  a  Heorrjo  interpretation 
of  a  part  of  them,  the  internal  testimony  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  certainty  of  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  Punic  and 
the  Hebrew  languages,  demonstrmtes  Vallancey’s  ground  to 
he  no  more  than  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  We  are  more 
inclined  to  give  the  Gem  ral  creuit  for  a  resemblance  which 
he  traces  between  the  Maltese  and  the  Irish  dialects;  hut  for 
f/1/5  we  account  by  the  probability ,  that  the  Iberians,  (whom 
wc  believe  to  be  ancestors  of  the  Irish)  and  the  ear¬ 
liest  inhabitants  of  Malta,  were  both  of  Getulian  extrac* 
tion. 

‘  The  venerable  Bede  has  been  said  to  have  mispresented  the  early  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  island,  when  it  was  fully  peopled,  and  to  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  much  doubt  and  controversy  in  our  history,  by  advancing  that 
five  different  languages  were  spoken  in  it ;  wliereas  the  pious  old  man 
only  says,  rejoicing,  that  in  his  day,  by  means  of  the  Latin  tongue,  known 
to  them  all,  the  five  different  nations  of  the  island,  the  Angli,  Britones, 
Scotti,  Picti,  .and  Latini,  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion.*  p.  1 5. 

We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  C.  should  so  mistake  or  pervert 
the  obvious  import  of  the  passage  in  Bede  who  certainly 
meant  that  Christianity  in  Britain  was  studied  and  professed 
in  the  several  languages  ^  five  nations.  The  knowledge  of 
Latin  indeed  was  then  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  to  a  few  only 
ot  them,  if  we  may  argue  from  their  state  in  Alfred’s  time. 

1  he  author’s  etymology  of  IJibcrntUy  we  leave  on  tht?  same 
footing  with  that  of  Iberia. 

*  This  island  seems,  anciently,  to  have  been  also  called  Hiberin,  or  Ibh, 
aspirated,  and  Erin,  the  country  of  Erin,  from  whence  the  Latin  Hibernia 
is  evidently  derived.^*  pp  22  23. 

*  *  Haec  in  present!,  juxta  numerum  librorum  quibus  lex  divina  scripta 
fst,  qttinque  gentium  Unguis^  unam  eandcmquc  summac  veritatis  et  verac  subli- 
mitaiis  icientiam  scrutaturet  coufitetur,*  &c,  HUt,Eccl,  1.  1.  J  4. 


<)IS  (  oiipor^s  Xofes  on  earltj  Bntuh  I/isfmy/. 

Orivian  ni.tiirally  occupies  a  portion  of  Dr.  C.’s  attention ; 
and  his  remarks  and  conjectures  on  that  subject,  seem  to  ns  as 
rational  as  any  part  of  liis  pamphlet.  "J’he  followini^ 
anecdote  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  at  this  June-  I 
ture. 


*  It  is  well  known  in  Badonoch  by  the  modern  Ossianists  ;  and  I  doulrt 
not  that  it  is  recollected  in  Kdinburgli,  though  I  believe  all  the  gentlemen 
from  thence  concerned  in  it  are  now  dead. — A  party  of  literary  gentlemen 
from  ib*.t  city,  on  a  jaunt  <»f pleasure  through  the  1  liglilands,  stopped  some 
days  at  the  inn  at  ritmain,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Spey  to  Ruth* 
ven,  formerly  the  residence  of  James  Maepherson,  and  round  which  were 
the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  plenitude  of  Ossian’s  talents  and  antiquity. 
Part  of  the  gentlemen’s  plan  was  to  satisfy  themselves,  as  far  as  they 
could  resix'cting  Ossian ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  taken  care  to  be 
recommended  to  the  most  considerable  and  best  informed  gentlemen  in 
t!ie  country.  Dining  one  day  in  one  of  tliese  gentlemen’s  Iiouses,  they 
requested  that  an  old  Highlander  might  lx‘  produced,  who  could  repeat 
any  of  the  old  poems  in  their  original,  which  was  to  be  translated  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  as  the  old  man  went  along  ;  and  every  measure  was  taken 
to  prevent  inqmsltion,  wliicii  go9d  manners  would  permit.  I  he  old  man, 
wliether  he  had  forgot  his  instructions,  or  had  more  respect  for  his  new 
friends  and  acquaintances,  the  saints,  tluui  he  had  for  the  chiefs  of  other 
limes  whom  he  was  dlsj>oscd  to  consider  no  better  tlian  pagans,  was  not 
well  got  into  his  tale,  till  he  had  St.  Patrick,  St.  Mungo,  and  the  half  of 
the  calendar  in  full  employ  :  and  relicks  and  miracles  crowding  in  upon 
him,  to  tlic  huge  consternation  and  dismay  of  the  lads  of  the  braes  of 
Ridenoch.  All  these',  as  we  have  said,  had  Maepherson  to  prune  away, 
and  then,  1  fear,  his  fragments  wore  few  and  stnali ;  and  had  he  left  them 
as  such,  notwithstanding  the  elegant  and  masterly  use  he  has  madeof  them, 
the  world  would  iiave  thanked  him  for  the  glorious  remains  of  a  singular 
species  ofanciert  poetry  ;  and  of  a  bard  whose  talents  we  arc  not  only 
tempted  to  dib,i!Iow,  but  whose  very  c.\istcnce  wc  arc  disposed  to  doubt.’ 
pp.  46—19. 


/ 
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Among  many  strange  derivations,  hazarded  bv  Dr.  C.,  that 
of  tlie  term  Ptiis  appears  to  us  oiie  ofthe  strangest.  \\*e  shall 
rearlily  lx*  excused  tor  not  quoting  his  arguments  in  its  sup¬ 
port,  uhi'u  we  announce  that  he  supposes  this  celebrated 
f'rople  to  have  been  so  named  from  Beaks,  or  wild  bees  ;  and 
Ix  rause  they  had  “  an  industrious  and  numerous  hits, 
baniiry!!"  \Vt‘  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  world  has 
heard  of  Pieiish  agriculuirc.  CerLainly,  neither  the  Calc- 
d(Mies,  nor  the  Vi'eimiones,  were  ever  famous  on  this  ac¬ 


count  . 


fUir  aiitlior  puls  into  llie  mouth  of  an  itinerant  tavlor 
shocmaki’r,  tlu*  hi'^torv  of  Biclish  civilization  ;  and  allow's  1 
to  make  a  sei'oiui  trial  at  the  ctvmologv  of  their  name. 


or 
him 


‘  rieugl.s  were  unknown  in  these  days ;  hence  then*  operauons,  at 
first,  wt-re  c.irnrd  on  by  the  juck  or  the  mattock,  as  is  done,  in  our  own 
times,  by  the  1  lighlander.’  p.  6''). 
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*  This  first  instrument  of  labour  was  called,  in  the  Celtic,  Peac,  Peach, 
or  Pcachd  ;  or  it  was  s]K‘lled  with  io  instend  of  ca,  which  makes  scarcely 
any  difference;  and  the  people  who  used  it,  Peacich;  Peachich,  or 
IVactich.  Hence,  in  Scotland,  they  are  called  Pechs,  or  Pechti ;  and 
the  Peachd,  or  t,  of  the  Gaelic,  would  easily  run  into  the  Picti  of  tlie 
Latin.*  p.  bl. 


'Fhe  analogy  of  petfCy  and  pick,  we  must  readily  admit :  but 
we  must  strenuously  resist  the  derivaiiou  of  the  Latin  Ficti^ 
or  the  Hritisli  phictiaid,  either  from  beak,  or.  peac. 

Sow  for  Dr.  CL’s  peroration  ! 

‘  In  tliis  short,  and,  1  may  say,  casual  sketch,  I  hope  I  hare,  with  all 
respect  to  every  author,  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  early  and  contro- 
ferted  penods  of  our  history.  1  have  rendered  the  high  antiquity  assumed 
by  our  oldest  authors,  (who  undoubtedly  had  more  to  go  upon  than  we 
now  know  of,)  not  only  probable,  but  necessary  ;  and  the  few  Jinks  which  I 
have  drawn  together,  seem  to  be  a  fair  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Celtic 
Seoul,  from  their  arrival  in  the  northern  pans  of  Rritiin,  till  tlu?  Romans 
finally  relinquished  the  island.  The  means  I  have  taken  for  this  purpose, 
to  be  sure,  are  now,  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  uncontrovertible  ;  and, 
I  think,  by  prosecuting  the  idea,  much  additional  light  might  still  be  ac¬ 
quired,  l)Oth  respecting  our  own  history,  and,  as  I  have  shewn;  that  of 
other  nations.*  pp  (io,  (iG. 


\\*e  cannot  compliment  the  author  with  our  assent  to  his  con¬ 
clusions.  lie  has  thrown  very  little,  if  any  ,  light  on  his  sub¬ 
ject.,  The  antiquity'  assumed  by  ohl  Irish,  Scotch,  and  ilritisli 
authors,  reaches  to  an  incredible  extrenne.  From  the  more 
authentic  documents  puhlisiuul  in  the  Myvyrlaii  Archivology, 
(although  accuracy'  cannot  he  attained  on  such  a  suhjcct)  it 
appears  prohahle,  that  both  IVitain  and  Ireland  became  in¬ 
habited  during  a  period  included  between  the  tcmtli  and  sixth 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  means  used  by  Dr.  are  far 
troin  being  of  a  new  kind,  and  vvrv  far  from  being  nncoiitro- 
vortible.  W^e  believe,  that  “  much  additional  light  might 
still  be  ac(]nire(l,  both  respecting  oiir  own  history  ami  that  of 
other  nations;’*  but  it  must  be  by  a  . very  different  process  from 
that  which  he  has  commenced.  'I'he  various  phenomena  of 
national  distinctions,  cspocialiy  of  language,  which  remain  in 
our  isliuids,  shoiihl  he  diligently  ascertained;  the  niost  ancient 
itnd  authentic  documents  of  onr  national  history  slionlJ  be 
varcfully  examined  ;  and  tliese  slionld  be  compared  with  the 
uuimations  of  classical  historians  anti  geographers,  relative  to 
hriuin  and  other  Kuropean  countries.  Lv  such  a  method, 
"e  are  confulcnt,  much  that  is  fabulous  miglit  he  tletaclied, 
uiuch  that  is  obscure  might  be  illustrated,  ami  much  that  i-j 
douhiful  miglit  he  ascertained,  concerning  the  rcniuie  history 
onr  islands 
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Art.  VII.  niustrations  of  Shaksf^are^  and  of  Ancunt  Manners :  with  DIs- 
srrtauons  on  the  Clowns  ana  Fools  of  Shakspeare ;  on  the  Collection 
of  popular  Tales,  entitled  Gesta  Romanoruro ;  and  on  the  English 
Morris  Dance.  By  Francis  Douce.  2  vols.  8?o.  pp.  528,  4974 
Price  lA  1 1/.6^.  Longman  and  Co.  1807- 

liberal  and  well  instructed  mind  derives  both  pleasuro 
and  advantage  from  studies,  which  the  ignorant  are  un* 
(]ualiried  to  prosecute,  and  affect  to  treat  with  contempt. 
An  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  history  of  former  ages, 
with  the  events  that  have  befallen  our  nation,  and  the  manners 
adopted  by  our  ancestors,  is  seldom  decried  as  useless  and  uii* 
worthy  of  pursuit,  even  b}^  tliose  who  have  not  acr^uired  it 
themselves.  '  Disquisitions  on  the  history  and  use  o4  words 
have  been  much  less  honourably  received  by  general  and  su¬ 
perficial  readers;  partly, perhaps, because  their  value  has  been 
overrated  by  philologists  and  antiquaries.  He  who  w'ishes,  how¬ 
ever,  to  understand  correctly  the  terms  which  he  uses  in  daily 
conversation,  will  not  rest  in  that  slight  and  undefined  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  meaning  which  suffices  tor  the  common  purposes 
of  life  ;  he  will  inquire  their  signification,  at  earlier  periods, 
and  will  endeavour  to  understand  them  accurately,  that  he 
may  apply  them  precisely.  With  the  histor3'of  words,  indeed, 
that  of  manners  is  in  no  small  degree  connected  :  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  manners  is  that  of  man.  To  those  who  look  round 
w  ith  an  observant  eye,  but  an  uncultivated  mind,  on  the  man¬ 
ners  of  their  contemporaries,  every  caprice  and  absurdity  ap¬ 
pears  astonishing  and  unparalleled,  and  they  presently  de¬ 
nounce  the  age  in  which  these  blemishes  exist  as  worse  than  all 
that  have  preceded  it.  An  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  former  ages,  is  necessary  to  persuade  the  mind 
to  generalize  its  observations,  and  affix  and  accommodate  to 
the  species  the  estimates  it  may  have  formed  of  individuals. 
Folly  is  a  prolific  tree ;  like  the  Banian  of  India,  it  sends 
forth  a  great  multiplicit)’  of  branches,  some  of  which  fiourisli 
more  than  others  at  particular  times,  but  which  all  spring 
from  one  root,  and  tend  alike  to  the  earth.  The  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  human  mind  are  not  varied  in  principle, 
though  they’  assume  different  appearances :  and  it  is  those 
only  that  know  not  what  our  forefathers  were,  who  consider 
them  as  having  been  much  better,  or  much  wiser  than  their 
descendants.  The  manners  of  individuals,  in  the  golden  days 
of  queen  Bess,  were  strongly  marked,  as  now,  by  the  humour 
w  hici.  distinguishes  our  nation  ;  they  were  rude,  swaggering, 
extravagant,  heedless,  independent;  compared  with  those  of 
our  own  day’,  they  were  more  gross,  w  ithout  being  more  honest, 
less  seemly,  yet  not  more  sincere. 

The  dramatic  form  of  writing,  wretchedly’  as  it  has  been  per¬ 
verted  to  the  most  pernicious  conseciueiices,  and  essentially  bane- 
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ful  as  scenic  representations  have  invariably  proved, is  peculiarly 
formed  to  depict  and  preserve  the  contemporary  manners. 
In  this  view,  dramatic  writers  are  valuable,  according  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  have  developed  the  concealments 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  ex¬ 
posed  the  maxims  and  fashions  of  their  age,  and  “  held  up  the 
nnrrorto  nature.”  At  the  head  of  these,  in  uur  nation,  and  in 
all  others,  is  Shakspeare ;  a  writer  less  tainted,  than  most  of  his 
fellow  playwri^ihts,  by  the  profligacy  which  in  his  time  in¬ 
fected  both  literature  and  the  stage;  and  not  guilty  (we  speak 
our  sincere  conviction,)  of  by  far  the  major  part  of  those  offen¬ 
sive  passages  which  disfigure  his  works.  Had  he  published 
his  productions  himself,  many  passages  that  are  now  deser¬ 
vedly  stigmatized,  had  never  survived  to  dishonour  his  memory. 
With  some  of  these  he  is  doubtless  chargeable ;  but  in  a 
large  proportion  of  instances,  the  severity  of  censure  should 
only  fall  un  that  indifference  both  to  reputation  and  morality, 
with  which  he  permitted  the  degrading  interpolations. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  many  ingenious  and  dili¬ 
gent  persons  employed  themselves  as  editors  and  commentators 
of  Shakspeare,  attempting  to  restore  his  text,  which  had 
been  surprisingly  corrupted,  and  to  elucidate  his  meaning 
where  time  had  rendered  it  obscure.  They  consulted  writers, 
his  contemporaries,  for  illustrations  of  the  peculiar  words, 
or  acceptations  of  words,  which  he  had  adopted.  Their 
labours  were  successful  and  popular,  but,  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  inquiries,  there  was  and  there  continues  to  be  ample 
occupation  for  all  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  it. 

Mr.  Douce  has  long  been  known  as  a  gentleman  deeply 
versed  in  the  antitiuities  of  our  national  literature  and  manners; 
and  the  volumes  before  us  are  his:h!y  creditable  to  his  taste, 
bis  diligence  in  research,  and  his  skill  in  our  language. 
The  motives  that  have  influenced  him  in  his  labours,  and  the 
objects  that  he  principally  had  in  view,  he  has  explained  in 
his  preface ; 

‘  One  design  [he  obienrei]  of  tbete  volumes  has  been  to  augment  the 
knowledge  of  our  popular  customs  and  antiquities,  in  which  respect  alone 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare  have  suggested  better  hints,  and  furnished  am¬ 
pler  materials  than  those  of  any  one  besides.  Other  digressions  too  have 
been  introduced,  as  it  was  conceived  that  they  might  operate  in  diminishing 
that  tedium  which  usua'Iy  results  from  an  attention  to  matters  purely  criti¬ 
cal  ;  and  that  whilst  there  was  almost  a  certainty  of  supplying  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  there  might  even  be  a  chance  of  convey  ng  instruction*.  Sometimes 
there  has  been  a  necessity  for  s’^epping  in  between  two  contending  critics ; 
and  for  showing,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  disputes,  that  both  parties 
are  in  the  wrong. 

*  Some  excuse  may  seem  necessary  for  obtruding  on  the  reader  so  many 
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passages  from  what  Mr.  Stecvcns  h.is  somewhere  called  “  books  too  mean 
b(‘  formally  quoted.  *’  And  yet  the  wisest  among  us  may  be  often  benefit, 
ed  by  the  meanest  productions  of  human  intellect,  if,  like  mt*dicih;il  poisons, 
they  be  administered  witli  skill  *  pp.  ix*.  x. 

M’ith  this  intention,  Mr.  I),  selects  a'  variety  of  passages 
from  the  dramas  of  Shakspearc,  seriafif^Jy  and  elncidatei 
inany  of  thc'in  with  nuuli  skill,  and  on^  iimpiesiionahle  autho¬ 
rities.  1\)  these  criticisms  he  has  atlded,  a  disscnatic^ii  on 
llie  clowns  ami  fools  of  Shak4,»  -are :  another  on  tliat  antiout 
and  curious  collection  of  fables,  the  Gesta  liiymunorhm ^  of  w  hich 
lie  has  discovered  two  edhious,  for  we  know  not  well  by  what 
better  name  to  descrH)c  thiun,  thoufjli  one  of  them  has  hitlier- 
to  remained  in  MS.  :  ami  a  third  di>>seftation,  not  the  least  a* 
musing,  on  the  ancient  Knglish  Morris  Dance. 

A  curious  instance  ol  the  eliau'^es  which  often  take  place  in 
the  meaninix  of  w'urds,  is  meulioned  in  the  followiim'  note  on  a 
passage  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  'I’he  term  in  Matthews’s 
Hible  certainly  eonveved  no  Indicrons  iilea  when  fust'  adopted  ; 
hut  were  ir  now  retained  it  would  raise  a  smile  in  the  gravest 
congregation  in  London. 

‘  Pet.  Tush,  tush,  fear  hoys  with  htijrs,  «  I'o  fear  is  to  frighten.* 
In  Matthew’s  Billet  psalm  xci.  v  5,  is  thusTcndercd  I'hou  siult  not 
cede  to  bo  afraied  for  any  by  niglu  **  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  “  terror  oi 
the  night ;  ”  a  curious  passage,  evidently  alluding  to  that  horrible  sensation 
the  night -marc,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  regarded  as  the  operation  of  evil 
spirits.  Thus  much  ‘ocmed  necessary  in  explanation  or  defence  of  the 
.above  most  excellent  old  translation,  which  \vc  have  retained  with  very  lit* 
tie  change  in  the  language  ;  for  the  expression,  from  its  influence  on  a  mo¬ 
dem  rar,  might  iiave  been  liable  to  a  very  ludicrous  construction.  The 
word  is  originally  Celtic,  /  a  ghost  or  goblin,  and  hence  hindieoTs 
io>ri^erdy  bniiJe^  i>o.!i;yd)o^  an*  I  perhaps an  old  narriefor  the  Devil.  Bo^- 
yydo  seems  to  signify  the  fjdrit  Bo^  and  haS  Ix'en  thought,- w'ith  some  pro¬ 
bability,  to  reft  r  to  a  warrior  of  that  name,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  of  gre< 
celebrity  among  the  ancient  Danes  and  Norwegian.s.  His  name  is  s,iid’to 
have  struck  his  enemies  with  teiTor,  and  might  have  been  used  by  the  nur- 
>esot  those  times  to  frighten  children,  as  that  of  Marlborough  was  in  France 
on  the  same  occasion.  Ii  is  remarkable  that  the  Italian  w'omen  use  boM 
tmt,  tor  ilii.s  purpose,  and  the  French  ha  ho.  It  should  seem  as  if  ug  had 
been  metapi  orically  applied  to  tlie  <//7.Yy,‘that  insect  being  in  all  rcs])ect8  s 
terror  of  the  nt^hf.  Nor  w'as  the  word  used  in  ihis  sense  till  late  in  the  se* 
vrnteenth  centiiiy,  the  old  names  for  t.ie  house  bug  being,  'iindl  louse, 
louse,  chinch,  funic,  anil  funeez  ;  the  two  last  from  the  French.’  m>.  ‘J28, 

Mr.  D.  comments  tlins  on  tho  expression  of  Odudln — 

‘  W  herein  of  antres  v.ist  and  desarts  idle,'  Dr.  Johnson  has  very 
properU*  taken  notice  of  Mr.  Poj>c's  iuadverlcnrtf  in  substituting  *:uUJ  for 
idle  ;  but  whet’  er  he  is  strictly  r*ght  in  regarding  this  word  as  poeO- 
c^ll  V  beaut  iful,”  according  to  Shaksjxarc’s  use  of  it,  may  admit  of  some 
doubt.  Perluips  in  a  modem  writer  it  would  be  poetical,  where  designed 
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It  imy  be  w  mn  while  to  eiumiiic  how  !t  was 

illy  used. 

Blfrifc^s  vereion'of  Geneait,  ch.  i.  ver.  l»  the  tnanh  et  vama  of  the 
tew  rendered  VO-  fie’ieis  f  idle  and  enij^y.1  Now  ills  conceived 
i^iffix  never -sicroiiWs  Imferiili^  bat  usele^f^  unprfJitahli  §  apd  suqh  ap- 

la  two  or  three  or  the  early  Latin  and 
and  io  this  scase  the  latter 
Richard  the  thirds  Act  ili.  : 


Jj^lish  DictionarieSi  inanisis  rendefedV/^ 
word  is  used  by  Shakapeare  in 

You  said  tliat  idle  weeds  were  last  io  growth  ** 

*  It  is  clear  that  in  the  last  instance  infertt/ity.ii  out  of  the  qucrlon  \  fatat 
tusicss  and  Mn/trqfitalle  well  denote  the  poet's  meanings  or  rather  that  of 
the  inventor  of  the  proverb,  whi  h  was  aft.Twards  corrupted  into 
weeds,’’  /See.  •  •  *  '  ;  * 

<  Itis  conceived  therefore  that  Dr.  Johnsoa  is  not  accurate  in  his  opuu^n, 
diat  idle  in  the  before-cited  Saxon  translation  is  an  epithet  .expressive  of 
the  infertility  of  the  chaotic  state.  Widdiffc  haa.not  adopted  this  ' term  ; 
he  has  preferred  vain  ;  but  in  the  first  page  of  the  Engibh  Golden  Hi^end^ 
which  contains  a  pjirt  of  the  first  chapter  of  'Genesis,  we  have— .the 
erth  w2% ydle  and  voyde.”  Here  Canton  the  translator  must  hnye  fallowed 
the  Vulgate,  corroborating  what  is  already  stated  cn  the  constriction  of 
idle:  367,  268.  ^ 

The  difficulty  ofkeepi™the  public  peace  must  surely  have 
been  great,  .when  the  youth  of  Lontlon,  and^indecii  of  most 
other  cities,  were  accustomed  to  sally  forth  iw^cnutred  with 
sword  and  buckler;  and  prided  tlieii5$elves  on  their  skill  and 
courage  in  the  mana^'naent  of  those  weapons  ;  for  the  buckler 
was  abo  a  weapon  ot  offence,  having  a  long  spike  in  the  niid- 
dle  of  it.  Stowe,  the  clironicler,  relates,  that  about  thet\ytjfth 
or  thirteenth  of  Elizabeth, 

*  Began  long  tucks  and  long  rapiers^  and  he  wa|  held  the  greatest  gal¬ 
lant  that  had  the  deepest  ruffe  and  longest  rapier  ;  the  oftence  to  the  eye 
of  the  one,  and  the  hurt  unto  the  life  of  the  subject  that  came  by  the  othery 
caused  her  majesty  to  make  a  proclamation  against  them  both,  and  to  place 
•elected  grave  citizens  at  every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffes^  and  hreake  the  rafners 
founts  of  all ficuscngert  that  esuetied  ay  card  in  length  of  their  rafiers^  and  a 
MQyle  of  a  yeard  in  .defth  cf  their  rujfts:  p.  64s 

Nor  was  this  all :  for  the  servants  of  lb«  nolile  fandlies  car¬ 
ried  these  weapons ;  and  too  often  occasioned  or  |  eipetiiatcd 
quarrels,  whicli,  like  ihotie  of  the  ‘Montagues,  and  Capalets, 
not  unfrequcntly  involved  their  masters. 

fitafforde,  however,  in  his  Srirfe  jconctipt  Eng'ish  jjoilict/t 
1581,  cooiplains  that  the  custom  of  wearing  heavy  sworas 
was  declining,  and  deems  it  a  proof  of  growing  effeminacy  in 
his  countrymen. 

‘  Ithinke  (says  he)  wee  were  as  mw:h  dceador.roore  of  our  enemies, 
when  gentleinen  went  simply  and  our  serving  men  piainely,  without 
cuts  or  gards,  .  bearing  tbeir  heavy  sw.ordes  and  budbtlerf  on.tl^ir  thigHes 
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inited  of  cuu  tod  girdet  and  Ught  Jattnsing  i^rdes  ;  and  when  they  rodr 
carrying  good  spearei  in  iheyr  handt  in  st^e  of  white  rocUf  which  they 
-cary  now  more  like  ladies  or  gentlewomen  then  men  til  which  ‘  delicacytt 
.  nuketh  our  men  cleane  effeminate  and.  without  strength/  p.  315. 

The  versatility  of  fashion  is  -indeed  a  constant  theme  of 
daily  observation :  but  it  was  no  less  observable  and  character, 
•iitic  of  our  countrymen  in  the  sixteenth  centurj*,  than  it  is" at 
present ;  we  do  not  know,  however,  that  Shakspearc  alluded, 
in  the  speech  of  Benedict,  to  the  talents* of  atiy- contemporary 
prhice  for  cutting  out.  .  .  »  ' 

•  Bene.— now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  th fashion  of  am 
iouhltt.  -  '  '  ;  / 

«  Randle  Holme  complained  that  in  his  time  (168Q),,  Englishmen  were 
as  changeable  as  the  moon  in  th?ir  dress,  “*  in  which  respect,  says  he,*'  ve 
are  termed  the  Frenchmen’s  apes,  imitating  them  in*  all  their  f antastick  (l^ 
vised  fashions  of  garbs.”  Acad,  farmery,  book  in.' ch.  5.” 

That  the  female  sex  should  not  be  exempt  frdm  repreheo* 
sion  on  this  subject,  may  easily  be  supposed  ;  and  among  thi 
most  observable  iu.stances  of  their  extravagance  was  the  io. 
mensity  of  their  ruffs.  The  nainj^t^en  to  prepare  them,  and 
the  dexterity  requisite  in  tne  i^hagemcnt  of  the  poking- 
sticks  (used  to  put  them  in  shape)  can  hardly  be  imagind 
by  our  notable  dames,  who  iron  tneir  own  laces  and  trimmings 
at  barely  a  hundredth  part  of  the  trouble. ..  A  curious  accouot 
is  given  (p.  368.)  of  a  satirical  print  in  ridicule  of  this 
fashion.  '  .  •  „ 

Whatever  occasion  borrowers  may  have  to  complain,  iiof, 
of  the  many  shapes  taken  by  usury  to  evade  the  statute,  aad 
of  the  destructive  arts  of  advertising  money-lenders,  yet  in  fad 
little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  conduct  or  th\^ 
fic  since  the  days  of  our  dramatist,  unless,  perhaps,  jn  Uie  an 
of  advertisement  and  pulT:  and  even  this  is  doubtful,  if,^ 
may  judge  from  the  account  given  of  the  posting  bills  used  to 
his  time  by  quacks  and  other  inrpostors,  (p.  162.)  Mr.  D.bii 
however  omitted  to  observe,  in  this  note,  tlie  implied  wortbl^ 
ness  of  these  commodities;  browfi^  i.  e.  discoloured  paper; 
and  oW,  i.  c.  decayed  ginger. 

*  Clo.  First,  here’s  young  master  Rash,  he’s  in  for  a  commodity  of  hr^ 

paper  and  old  ginger .  .  .  ^ 

*  The  nefarious  practice  of  lending  young  men  money  in*  the  shape 
goods  w-hich  are  afterwards  sold  at  a  great  loss,  appears  to  have  been  iiio^ 

f>rcvalcnt  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  than  even  at  present.  It  Is  very  stroBf* 
y  marked  in  Lodge’s  Looking  glasse  for  London  and  EnglanMy 
where  a  usurer  being  very  urgent  for  the  repayment  of  his  debt  is  thus^ 
s  wered,  I  pray  you,  sir,  consider  ihit  my  was  great  by  the  cort»> 
ditie  I  took  up ;  you  know,  sir,  t  borrowed  of  you  forty  pounds,  whe/fof 
had  ten  pounds  in  money,  and  thinie  pounds  in  hite-Unngs^  which  whU 
came  to  sell  againe,  I  could  get  but  five  pounds  for  them,  so  had  I, 
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tieenc  pounds  for  ray  fortit? :  In  consideration  of  this  ill  bargainc,.!  my 
uu.iiri  give  me  a  month  longer.”  But  this  80«  of  usuiy  is  much  older  ^ 
vin  Shakspeare*8  time,' and  is  thus  curiously  described  in  one  of  the  ser* 
ionsof  Fatlier  Maillard,  a  celebrated  preacher  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
f^ih  century,  and  whose  style  very  much^  resembles  that  df  John 
George]  Whitiieid.  Quidam  indigeos' |>ecunia  venit  ad  thetaurarram 
pra  quern  fuerunt  assigoata  raille  scuu  ;  dicic  tbesaurarius,.  Ego  dabo  tibi^ 
i  pro  nunc  non  habeo  argentum  ;  expectes  usque  ad  quii^eoim  diear 

:upor  dicit,  Non  possum  expecure ;  respondit  thesaurarius,  Dato  tibi 
am  partem  in  argenio  et  alia  in  mercantiis :  et  illud  quod  valebit  centum  . 
uta,  faciet  valere  ducenta.  Hie  cst  usura  palliata.” .  Sermo  in  feriam»  iiii# 

■  funone**  ^  »>  .  •  - 

The  term  fustian  is  well  known  to  denote  a  kind  of  stuff, 
id  to  have  been  applied  to  a  particular  kind  'of  literary  style, 
cording  to  the  figurative  idea  of  language  as  the  dress  of 
oughts.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  bombast  has  both  tlies^ 
iplicatious ;  it  denotes,  we  apprehend,  a  better  kind  pf  bad 
vie  thin  fustianj  as  well  as  a  better  kind  of  stuff. 

*  Bombast  is  from  the  Italian  bondafta^  which  signifies  all  sorts  of  cot* 

11  wool.  Hence  the  stuff  called  botj^sine.  The  cotton  put  into  ink  was 

I\t\bQwibase,  ‘‘Need  you  any  inland  ”  Hollyband’s. //fl/fmx 

olr-ouur/rr,  1579,  12mo.  sign.  E.  3.”  '  •  • 

Mr,  D.  discountenances  .the  •  suggestipn  of  Horne  Tooke^ 
the  following  words  of  Macbeth,  “  If  trembling  \  inhibit 
sliould  be  read  “  inhabit  tkeni*]  yet  this  is  the  only,  ex- 
pnation  we  have  seen  that  suits  even  tolerably  the  tenor  of 
p  passage.  '  ;  ^  .  ♦ 

^h’is  singular  enough  that  Mr.  D.  should  fail  in  his  interpre¬ 
ion  of  phrases  of  the  most  obvious  meaning.  In  Taming 
i'Wirew,  Tranio  speaks  of  tricks’efeten  ana  ' ttvenip.  lone.** 
||tf.  D.  tl|iiiks  “  eleven  ami  twenty  is  the  same  as  eleven  score?^ 
Biereas,  it- alludes  to  tricks  upon  cards,  whose  pips,  when 
sbeipf  one  and  thirty  y  win  the  game.  '  Shakspeare  has  the 
allusion,  in  anotlier  place,  when  speaking  of  one  of  his 
characters', '  w  hose  age.  is  ‘‘ /teo  and  thirty; — a  pip 
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-  •  •  ^ .  1  -  #  I  « I  «  1 f  I  • 

Ir.  D.  tells  us,  Vol.  II.  p.  42,  on  the  expression  of,  BucL- 
i»am(Hen.  VHl.)  . 

*  Buck,  I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham,*.* 

Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  putt  on  [oat],  *  > 

By  darkening  ray  clear  sun.  »>  ,:  i  !. 

tit  is  no  easy  matter  on  some  occaiioni,  to  comprehend  the  predse 
iin^  of  Shakspeare’s  metaphors,  which  are  often  careless  and  coofu* 
and  of  this  position  the  present  lines  are,  doobtlesi,  an  example.  We 
here  a  double  comparison.  Buckingham  is  first- made  to  say  that  hr 
\  ^  »  ra  other  terms, a  dead  nun.  He  then  adverts  to  the  tvd- 

(^'ud  of  misfortune  that  overwhelms  Him,  and,  like  a  shadow,  obscutra 
•i^Oipcrity.’pp.  42,43. 

3  A  2  ‘  * 


irt  Ittusirationt  of  Shaksptare. 

To  us  there  appears  no  confusion  ‘6f  meiaphbt ;  this  spedn 
iplcanstosay,  I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham:  buti 
cloud  coming  between  me  and  the  sun,  deprives  eveh  tbat:^ 
dow  of  all  form,  of  all  correspondence  to  that  figure  of  whid 
it  was  a  resemblance  as  to  shape,  though  not  as  to  substance 
the  outline  of  this  shadow  being  now  undistingnisiiable,  ij 
reason  of  the  greater  extent  of  the  shadow  projected,  byii 
rfoud.  I 

CXn  the  fine  'expre^iofn  of  Wolsey,  Mr.  D.  quotes  M 
Stowe’s  Chronicle  the  real  words  that  he  uttered,  T!! 

hadd  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  1  have  done  the  kiuM 
he  wolde  not  have  givfen  nie  over  ih  my 'grayc  heares.’*  (Vdl.l 
^0.)  Wc  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Douce  arid  Mr.  Malohe  in  wIsUJ 
a  correct  edition  of  this  valuable'  chronicle ;  and  hope! 
jnay  be  facilitated  by  the  encouragement  which  the  public* 
given  to  the  laudable ‘undiertakii>g  of  reprinting  UoHnshed* 

Hall.  w  1 

‘At  the  end  of  bis  notes,  Mr.  D..  gives  an  amusing  accotra 
Shakspeare’s  anachronisms ;  T  .  ■ 

*  Midsummer  N  (tht's  bream,  Tlw  f^ne  pf  this  play  atAtheiJ 
the  time  of  Theseus,  but  we  find  the  mention  of  ^unst  of  French-cro^ii^k 
*ffnickUroM^cohured  heetrdi$  of  churchyards  and  cotsts  m  ^hcrnbkfU 
fclean  Hnemf  new  rihhons  to  pumjis,  and  masks  ;  of  Jaci  and  Cf//,  the  Nwlfl 
morris,  aird  Uttsim^the  bridal  led,  Carols^  inasmuch  as' they  tare  spplicdl 
W>ngt  in  genet  ah  ind,  in  an  antiquated  pcnte,  to  dances,  may  doifl 
though  the  allusion  was  in  all  probability  to  Christmas  carols.  .  Hdfl 
iDide  to  ipcak  of  the  fire  which!  bnfiied  tkse .  ' Carthage 

^8.  ‘  ^  m 

*  Trodys  assd  Ctesdda,  Hector  qtidteti  *  Aristotle  ;  Ulysses  speablH 
boll*  bearing  Milo,  and  Paodaias  of  a  man  born  in  April,  FridatmU 
deyand  even  mineed^pies  with  dates  in  thfm  are  introduced.*  p.  S91.  ■ 

In  the  former  of  these,  Mr.  D.  hfts  dmitted  the  .mentaiH 
Theseus  to 'make  Hermia  n  Hun,  B 

We  regret  to  pass  over  so  innch  cmrioUs  learning  smd  iB 
nious  remark  as  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Douce’s  t>vo  dii^B 
lions,  in  one  of  which  be  classifies  and  describes,  withe^^P 
reference  to  Shakspeare,  the  Fools,  who  were^once  th#4B 
sary  appendage  and  favourite  amusement  of  cQUrt3»  aiidiS 
other  detaijs  die  history,  the  characters,  and  fonus 
Jlorns  dance.  It  wouldbcimpos^sible  to  do  jn^tice  to  thesf^ft 
-ing,  though  not  very  important  subjects,  in  die  narrot^* 
pMs  of  a  critique  ;  and  tho^  whom  diey  Ought  particuy^r 
terest,  will  not  repine  at  being  referred  to  the  work  bcf^B^ 
The  antiquary,  the  hlaek^letrer  bibliographer  and  phiWB 
and  the  admirer  (W‘  Shakspeare,  will  ri-ad  itHvith  avidi® 
delight.  It  is  ‘‘  got  up”  with  care ;  rt  is  adorned  wlth^B 
neat  copper-plates  of  uncoinruon  and  interesting  stibjll^^W 
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is  siiil  more  enriched  by  the  iusertioii  of  numerotis  woo^-cut$ 
ropri'^^*nting  iuiplcnients^  illuminations  and  old  prints,  and 
rious  other  articles.  This  kind  of  illustration,  which  con\*eys 
clearer  ideas  of  many  subjects  than  could  be  communicated 
by  whole  pag  ‘S  of  description,  is  worthy  of  adoption  by  those 
hdo  may  herv*after  undertake,  though  with  less  qnaliticatioa 
than  Mr.  Donee,  to  pourtray  the  mannci’Sol  antiquity. 


Art.  VIII.  Considerations  on  the  t'racticabiUtify  Policy^  amd  Obligatiott  of  sown* 
munieating  to  the  Natives  of  India,  the  Knowledge  of  Chrutianity.  With 
Observations  on  the  **  k  refatory  Remarks’*  to  a  Pamphlet  published 
by  Major  Scott  Waring.  By  a  late  Resident  in  Bengal.  Svp.  pp.  100. 
Price  3s.  Hatchard.  1803. 

YJ/HKN  the  question  concerning  the  attempts  to  introduce 
i  ^  Christianity  into  India  was  brought  so  fonnally  before 
fhepiiolicas  to  assume  the  character  of  a  controversy,  we 
were  not  without  some  apprehension  that,  before  the  conclu« 
sion,  we  should  sec  talent  and  genius  seizing  so  opportune 
an  occasion  for  the  indulgence  of  a  little  witty  or  eloquent 
impiety.  Wc  could  indeed  well  imagine  the  abhorring  dis* 
gust,  with  which  the  accustomed  pride  of  impious  talent  must 
think  of  descending  to  make  party  'wdth  such  abilities  as  those 
of  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  proposal  for  expelling 
Chrbtiiiu  missionaries,  if  we  had  hot  seen,  in  many  ins^ances^ 
hat  talent  has  a  remarkable  facility,  wlien  directed  against 
religion,  of  divesting  itself  of  some  of  the  modes  of  iteprid^ 
tnd  will  often  consent,  for  any  chance  of  increasing  the  mo* 
nentum  of  its  opposition  to  that  sacred  cause,  to  ally  and 
imalgamate  itself  with  some  of  the  lowest  substances  in  the 
ffeation.  From  having  repeatedly^  witnessed  this  kind  of  hu* 
ulity,  we  did  think  it  very  possible  that  some  of  our  infidels 
genius  might  be  too  much  delight^  at  finding  a  new  mode 
attacking  Christianity^  to  be  deterred  even  by  the  idea  of 
laving  their  literary  reputation  associated  with  that  of  Messrs. 
Fwinihg  and  Scott  Waring. 

It  \i  nee^Ilcss  to  say. that  Christianity  would  have  no  g^eral, 
)r  lasting  injury  to  apprehend,  from  any  possible  exertions  of 
lepraved  talents ;  at  tite  same  time  it  is  obvious,  that  any 
ptcial  plans  for  promoring  it,  which  are  foun^d  on  a  narrow 
>a8i8  ol  means,  and  by  their  nature  dependent^ for  their  exe- 
-ution  on  the  tolerance  or  disapprobation  of  the  state,  must 
liable  to  critical  junctures,  in‘  which  the  dexterous  si>phis<« 
or  powerful  de^lanmtion  of  a  few  able  men,  or  even  of 
^ne,  might  put  them  in  hazard  of  abolition.  If  the  full  force 
a  genius,  equal  to  that  of  Bolingbroke  or  Burke,  had  been 
loose  against  the  Indian  missions,  we  should  not  indeed 
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liavc  despahed  of  tiicir  safety  ;  hut  we  slunild  have  heeii  more 
anxious  conceruiDg  ihein,  Uian  if  a  pamphlet  had  been  wrii. 
ten  against  them  l)v  c'veiy  man  in  Kngland  of  the' intelh’ctiu; 
pitch  of  Messrs. '^rwiiiing  and  Scott  ^^^lring.  Talents  of  ilia; 
very  commanding  order,  arc  prohahly  not  in  the  possession  of 
any  of  the  infidels  of  our  onntry  ;  hut  there  occuired  to 
the  names  of  two  or  three  individuals,  whose  power  of  acuu, 
or  brilliant  writing,  could  have  saved  a  bad  cause  from  ap. 
pearing  with  thatsipialid  vileness  of  aspect,  with  which  itfc 
ueen  forced  into,  view  l)v  its  unfortunate  abetXors. 

-  Thus  far  this  had  cause  has  been  left  very  nearly  in  sttci 
Iiands,  as  are  adapted  to  neutralize  iti;  malignity.  •  Nor  Oii; 
such  a  forlorn  state  of  its  hopes,  and  such  a  very  humble  sliart 
of  talents,  be  li^dy  now  to  attract  the  cordiafeo-c  perationof 
any  man,  however  much  inclined  to  insult ‘Christianity,  who 
can  feel  in  the  smallest  degive  nice  as  to  adoj)!ing  a  partner- 
..ship  in  literary  fajne.  It  must  be  a  most  des|).  rate  alfecticn 
for  irreligion  and. absurdity,  indeed,  that  should  conjoin  a  tna: 
of  talents  with  the  party  of  the  unfortunate  Major,  after hf 
should  have  read  the  painplilet  at  present  before  us.  ‘ 

It  is  universally  considered  as  coming  from  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  who  of  course  takes  up  the  (juestion  with  the  verj 
eminent  advantage  of  an  extensive  and  intimate  acejnaintana 
with  the  people, and  institniioivs  of  India;  and  also  with  wba; 
in  tJus  enliglitened  and  Christian  country,  as  it  is  'sometiine 
describetl,  we  are  ashamed  to  call*  the*  eminent  advantageni 
being  aecjuainied  with  the  natui*e  of  the  Christian  religion;! 
part  of  knowledge,  however,  which  has  not  fallen  to  tnelotoi 
any  of  the  individuals  who  have  opposed  the  design  of  intro- 
dneing  that  religion  among  the  people  of  tlie  Last,*  thougli 
we  give  all  due  credit  to  the. Major’s  declaration,  that  he  b 
been  hard  at  the  study  of  theology  the  lust  twenty  years,  aini 
was  capital  at  reading  prayers  (jven ‘when  an  officer  in  India. 

Another  most  prominetitand  singular  distinction  of  the  noble 
author,  from  conUinporary  writers  on  Indian  policy,  is,  tk 
he  actually,  believes  in  a  Providence,  if  indeed  the  distroc 
lion  does  not  rather  consist  in  his  believing  the  existence  ot 
a  God.  He  is  fanaiicarcnough  lb  maintain,  and  even  to'quoy 
scripture  for  thc^  opinion,  tliat  under  the  government  of» 
righteous  and  all-powerful  Being,  a  nation  would  not  be  ven 
likely  to  suffer  in  its  temporal  interests,  for  a  zealous  endea¬ 
vour,  by  pure  instruction  and  persuasion,  to  diffuse  atnong 
its  heatlicn  subjects  the  knowledge  and  love  of  that  Being, 
even  thougli  a  mere  political  calculation  did  give  some  sur- 
of  danger  in  sucli  an  attempt.  He  also  presumes  to  sug¬ 
gest,  that  wnilc  wc  may  be  very  wisely  and  self-corn placcnti; 
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iaboiirine  to  make  every  thing  wife  in  Asia  by  means  of  a 
Ifolicy  which  cxj)ressly  establishes  the  inviolable  sacredness  of 
idolatry,  by  commanding  the  true  religion  to  be  silent,  that 
awful  feeing  may  choose  to  deem  it  a  proper  time  to  blast  our 
plans;  and  that  if  he  should  so  deem  it,  he  will  not  want  for 
means.  All  this  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  persons  whom 
our  author  is  opposing.  'I'o  hear  him  talk  at  this  rate,  rcdurcf^ 
them  to  the  pure  blank  simplicity  of  astonishment.  They 
cannot  conceive  what  is  come  to  him,  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
pertormance  in  which  he  has  displayed  so  much  knowledge 
and  good  writing  ;  and  even  their  belonging  to*  our  venerable 
religions  e^taolisliment  docs  not  prompt  their  recollection,  nor 
aid  ilii'ir  compivliensioii,  of  this  strange  and  uncouth  doctrine 
of  a  providence.  ^ 

Nothing  in  this  controwrsy  has  struck  us  more  forcibly,  than 
.the  total  iuscn>il)ility  of  those  who  oppose  the  designs  for  in- 
.strnctmg  the  heathens,  to*  the  consideration  of  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  nehy.  •'^rhis  is  indeed  very  generally  apparent 
in  schene*s  of  policy,,  v^  hethcr  devised  byjitntcsmen,  or  pre^ 
scrlljcvl  by  such  worthy  instructors  of  statesmen  as  those  by  whom 
the  government  and  tht>  India  Company  have  lately  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  being  lectured ;  but  in  the  present  case  tliere. 
is  an  odious  prominence  of  irreligion., ,  Schemes  of  policy  are 
.g^nel'idiy  foriipid  on  an  assumed  [principle  of  indcpeudence, 
iwereiy,  of  thcf  Dehy  ;  the,  uieans  are  to  be  sufHcient  without 
bis  assistrtice;  and  therefore  the  pLms  are  nht  to  be  adjusted 
.widi  any  anxious  or  [>eculiar  reference  to  his  approbatioit. 
Butin  the  present’ instance  the  very  basis' of  the  [irescrilicJi 
policy  is  a  piece  Of  direct  hostility  against  the  Divinity,  in  tbc 
refusal  to  permit  the ’truth,  which  he  has  revealed  by  his  Mes¬ 
siah,  to  attempt  to  0|)pose'  itself  to  a  hideous  superstition^. 
Without  (his  refusal,  given  ii)  the  most  positive  foriii,  thgsg 
persons  ‘say  that  India  is  lost  to  the  merchants  and  goyerniucnf 
ol  Kngla‘n3  ;  tiiatls  tosav,  (if  we  were  to  put  it  in. the  language; 
ot  religion)  unless  we  talve  formal  measures  to  perpetuate  an 
internal  ic^latry,  Prpvidcnce  will  give  us  no  protection ;  but 
those  measures  being  solemnly  adopted,  we  may  then  assure 
ourselves  the  power  of  Heaven  will  defend  oni*  interests  in  tli^ 
bast.  If  these  miserable,  and  besotted  creatures  really  h^ve 
any  noiion  of  the  existence^  of  a  God,  this  is  precisely  ib^ 
amount  of  what  they  have  been  niaintaining  in  relation  to  liLs 
conduct.  We  fear  there  is  no  exorcism,  that  will  ever,  oo 
^''artli,  reach  the  case  of  these  unhappy  mortals. 

1  he  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  in  India,  and  in  the  highest 
station  there,  long  since  Major  S.  W.  left  that  country  ;  and 
I'e  his  shown  how  contemptible  it  is,  for  a  man  to  make  and  re¬ 
peat  confident  assertions  on  subjects  on  which  he  is  completely 
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ignorant,  as  thf.  Major  is  proved  to  be  of  several  important 
pointh  ill  the  actual  civonomy  of  our  tfovennnent  in  llindostan. 

A  ei>ol  aail  ili^nifuul  language  is  maintained  throughout,  with 
ver>  great  propriety,  for  the  author  liad  a  much  higher  office 
to  futlil  than  tliat  of  inflicting  literary  CiLstigatinn.  In  the 
train  of  stiitciuent  and  arguineiit,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
clearness  with  which  the  facts  arc  bronglii  out,  or  the  can¬ 
dour  and  sound  thinking  displayed  in  the  coiuiuents  and  in* 
ferences.  We  shall  with  great  pleasure  occupy  our  remainiug 
space  with  several  interesting  extmets. 

He  notices  the  malicious  tictious  about  “  universal  alarm” 
prevailing  in  Hindostan! 

•  <  I  take  It  for  granted,  that  if  such  apprehensions  had  generally  pre. 
vailed  among  the  natives  of  iiengal,  the  governor  general  of  India  would 
not  have  omitted  to  point  them  out,  with  their  causes,  and  to  have  made 
a  very  serious  representation  on  the  subject  to  the  Court  of  Directori, 
That  such  a  rcpreseotiition  has  not  been  madei  1  am  authorised  to  aflimii 
by ,  pi  ivate  assurance  from  autticntlc  sources  :  and  1  have  this  furtiter 
reason. to  conclude  that  it  has  wo/,  because  the  public  have, never  heard  of 
it ;  and  more  especially,  U'cause  Major  S*  W.,  who  would  naturally  have 
^availed  himself  of  such  strong  evidence  if  it  had  existed,  Has  not  yentureS 
to  mention  it,  nor  refer  to  it.  ' 

••  lliis  'reasoning  will  be  deemed  sufficiently against  the 
nftrversalit^  of  Major  S.  W.'s  assertion  ;  but  for  the  limitations,  i^er 
#hich  it  ought  to  be  received,  I  will  appea'  to  his  own  evidence  :*  for  he 
telJi  us  broadly.  •*  the  Jeak)tisy  and  alarm  which'  have  pervaded  the  whole 
of  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore,  have  been  but  partially  felt*  in  Bengal,  be< 
cause  the  elforii  of  the  English  missionaries  have  hitherto  not  extended 
beyond  a  few  inconsiderable  villages,  and  the  populous  city  of  Dacca.” 

*  The  country  subject  to  the  iLst  India  Company  on  the  Gangeiic  side 
of  India,  forms  an  area  of  about  200,000  stjuare  miles  ;  and  wc  may  safely, 
then,  on  tlie  autliorUy  of  ajor  S.  W.,  with  the  exception  of  “  a  few  in* 
concidcrnble  villages  and  the  city  of  Dacca,”  exclude  this  immense  exteot 
of  territory  from  the  impression  of  that  alarm  and  apprehension  which, 
no  *  ttmJoahteH  nutkority^  *  are  asser  tod  to  pervade  every  quarter  of  Hiu* 
dostan/  p.  W. 

The  following  representation  \%  niade  in  answer  to  the  as* 
irrtioiijthat  a  p(?rmi«sion  of  the  effort?  to  impart  Cbrtstiatiity 
to  tbf  people  of  Hindostan,  would  give  them  the  impressiop 
Ihat  they  were  intended  to  be  made  Christians  by  forep. 

*  The  natives  of  India,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mahometans)  have  the 

ck^urelt  nossil^e  demonstration  that  no'such  idea  as  their  fercihh  convtr: 
rivn  can  t>e  fi.t/iiained  by  the  British  government.  enjoy  the  moil 

compu  te  udi.dous  t  leration  ;  and  the  performance  of  thetiu’s  and  cetv- 
monies  of  their  rcspiitive  religions,  is  tinmoleuted,  and  without  rf* 
utriction,  even  m  Calcutta,  under  the  very  eye  ’Of  the  ruling  power.  They 
uee  this  principle  avowed  in  the  Isws  by  which  the  country  is'  governed; 
their  experience  ulls  them  that  it  is  practically  observed  by  all  the  oii®w 
of  govemmert,  whetlirr  civil  or  military,  by  judges,  collectors,  aod'C^ 
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merciftl  ajccfita,  and  by  the  ofRcert  of  die  army  ;  they  are  sensible  that  if 
any  riolaiion  of  it  were  attempted,  redre  a  for  the  io^ry  might  be  obtaitkjd. 

‘  The  regulations  for  the  administration  oi  civil  justice,  which  arc 
published  in  the  langu  :gca  of  the  couotiy,  and  now  fainUiar  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  not  only  exhibit  a  standing  document  of  tlie  tolerating  spirit  of  the 
British  government,  but  of  its  attention  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
people.  All  su’ts  regarding  succession,  inherit ince,  mairiagc,  cast,  and 
other  religious  usages  and  institutions,  are  decided  by  the  laws  of  the 
p.irties  concerned  in  them,  whether  Maho.iiedans  or  Hindoos  ;  and  na- 
tire  officers,  for  the  special  purpose  of  'expounding  the  Hindoo  and  Maho- 
medan  law,  under  th^  denomination  of  pundits  nvni'inuJHs  or  mohverTf 
are  attached  to  every  court. 

*  la  ail  the  capital  c.ties,  principal  towns^and  districts,  Mahomedan 
ofHcers,  known  in  this  country  by  the  title  of  Cadis,  are  stationed  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  religioius  duties  and  ceremonies  preacrilied  by 
the  Muhomodan  law,  and  various  oilier  functions,  ax  the  public  cxpeiice* 
and  their  appointments  are  so  far  independent,  that  they  are  only  remova¬ 
ble  for  misconduct.  llie  cri mi rwl  justice  of  the  ^country  is  still  regulated 
by  the  Mahomedan  code,  althou,  h  whh  some  specific  mo  Ihications, 
v^ich  even  the  bigotry  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  cannot  disapprove.  • 

‘  Learning,  and  reputed  sanctity  among  the  natives,  are  not  only  ad* 
loiued  as  recommendutkms  triofBciu  employment,  but  entitle  t.ie  posiu'ssors 
pf  them  to  respect  and  distinction  At  Calcutta  a  colleger  founded  by  Air. 
Hastings,  at  the  expeoce  of  the  Comp  my,  still  ex i. 'its,  for  the  education 
Mahomedan  in  the  knowledge  .of  their  Laws;  and  th  ire  an: 

vafinus  Hindoo  seminaries,  as  will  as  religious  endoumrumts,  rsiabiisuni  ^in 
different  paits  of  the  countiy,  upon  old  foumUtions  which  hove  not  been 
molested 

•  In  the  civil  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  Fairopeans,  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  customs  of  die  former  are  respected ;  and  they  arc  Mattered 
and  plea.ed  by  the  attention  of  Europeans  to  their  imTaturc. 

‘  All  tl  esc  facts  come  home  to  the  feelings  and  daily  expericnco, 
both  'of  Hindoos  and  Ma*  omedans.  is  it  possible  then  to  conceive,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  toleration  of  missionaries,  will  so 
preponderate  against  this  w6gin  of  evidence,  as  to  induce  the  natives  to 
btUeve  that  we  mean  to  firrce  them  into  Christianity  ?  If  the  natives  wett 
imjulied  to  receive  the  .Scriptures  when  (kfonxl  to  them,  or  to  listen  to 
the  discoiuses  of  the  missionaries,  the  i supposition  might  hive  some  plan- 
libility ;  but  while  the.optTon*  remains  with  them  to  receive  the  Bible,  and 
beii  those  who  teach'  its'  doctrines ;  as  long  as  •  the  system  which  I  have 
duscribed  coQtibues;  the  natives  must /set  and  feel  that  they  have  no 
ground  lor  appreliension  that  the  British  government  can  adopt  thepvo- 
posierous  idea  of  forcing  them  to  become  Christians.'  pp  61 

The  Major  had  coitstanlly  asserted  or  assumed,  that  all  tli^c 
customs  and  la\^■s.(^f  the  natives  have  been  prest^rvet I  inviolate 
hy  our  [^overnuiritt.  ‘He  is  here  shown,  to  his  full  !«i.iListLcii(m, 
fhat  he  ts  very  much  a  stranger  to  the  proceedings  of  din 
British  governiiiLMit  in  India  ;  anil  that  while  the  siibstinice  of 
the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  laws  and  customs  has  been  pre- 
stTved,  very  piany  important  alterations  have  been  gradually 
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iiitroiluccd,  lending  *  nincli  to  prove,  tliat  llie  institutions  of  I 
I  he  naiivi  K  muy  he  greatly  niodilied  \vith6ut  exciting  any  I 
pernjatient  disalVection.  I 

A  c'onc!«fe  estimate  of  the  ])robable  nuinher  of  Hindoos  I 
who  h.nve  during  a  few  past  ages  been  conycrletl  to  Mahomet-  I 
anism,  to  Chri>tianity  ,'and  to  a  kind  of  simple  deUni,  cviifcei  I 
the  absurdity  <>f  assciling  their  “  invincible"  attachment  I 
to  their  sllper^titions.  ^  I 

The  author  takes  a  short  view  of  the  religion,  as  it  is  called, 

.of  the  Hindoos,  which  he  easily  prtives  to  l)e,  in  substance 
and  practice,  absolute  idolatry,  in  the  strictest  sense ;  h* 
then  displays  the  deicsvable  state  of  their  moral  principles  and 
habits.  /  .  .  •  “ 

*  In  discussing  the  polity  of  introducing  Christianity,  our 
anihor  makes  some  most  interesting  observations*  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  British  power*  in*  India,  and  on  the  feelings  and 
rcrtcctions  of  the  llindoon^  while  beholdirig  themselves  siib< 
iected  to  a  foreign  p.Cople  ;>o  strongly  contrasted  to  them  in. all 
their  opinions  and  customs,  ;  and  he. then  proceeds, 

‘  That  auch  a  sute  ofi things  admits  a  wide  scope*  for  the  operation  ef 
discontent  and  diaaflection,  whenever  other  cauaes  may  tt^d  to  excite  thin^ 
will  not  be  disputed  :  the  tpublic  feeling,  under  such  impressions,  is  pre^ 
pared  to  receive  any  inciting  impulse,,  and  may  in  action  by 

of  no  extraordinary  irritation.  With  ever%'  precaution  on  our  part,  *ch 
causes  .will  occur,  and  may.  derive  an  a<^itional  impulso  from  the  arts  of 
the  disadected.  ^ 

*  What  then  is  our  obvious  policy  under  ’such  circumstances  ?— to  Ira- 
^pJant  *0  the  mind  of  the  natives  }>rinciples,  that,  if  they-rt^ason  at  all,  they 
may  uMSon  to  some  beneficial  consequence — such  as  will  connect  attach* 
xneiu  with  alirgiancc,  and  give  them  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
turt  }>can  goveromeni:  in  other  words  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli* 
glou.  •  .  .  :  ‘  ^  ’*)  -‘V 

‘  .\*3jorS>  W.  asks,  if  it  can  be  supposed  possible  “  lhat  thirty  thoo- 
•and  British  subjects  could  retain  an  empire  containing  fifty  millions  of 
people,  if  tile  Christian  religion  was  univcrsalrin  India  The  question 
will  not  at  this  time  be  deemed  to  require  a  solution,  and  on  his  principles 
ti\c  case  will:  never  occur.  But  .it  is  more  pertinent  to  ask,  whether  the 
British  dominion  in  India  would  not  acquire  additional  solidity  by  the 
.tccession  of  a  body  of  natives  united  to  us  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
faith  t  Major  S.  W  .  foresees  no  danger  in  the  operation  of  bigotry,  super¬ 
stition,  and  prejudice,  which,  whilst  they  exist  in  their. present  force,' ihnit 
oppose  a  bar  to  a  cordial  unipn  between  the  natives  of  India  and.  their 
turopean  rulers.  1  sec  the  subject  in  a  different  light and,  without  wish¬ 
ing  t  circumscribe  the  limits  of  lhat  toleration  which  Has  been  hitherto 
adopted,  feel  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  principle  of  counteraction  and 
mcliora:ivm,by  implanting  amongst  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.* 

After  thi.s  moNt  able  and  conclusive  performance,  wc  do 
not  sec  tlial  Indian  nfusions  can  need  any  furthci’  defence. 
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*»  '  ?  • 

Art.  IX.  The  En^lUh  Praetke  of  Ai^huliure' exempr^eJ  in  the  Afumti^e- 
‘  mens  of  a  Fatm  in  Mandy  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Conyngham,  at 
Slane;  in  the  County  of  Meath,  (East  Meath)  with  an  Appendix; 
containing  a  comparative  Estimate  of  the  Irish  and  English  Mode  of 
Culture,  as  to  i'rofit  and* Loss:  and  a  regular  Rotation  of  Crops  for  a 
Period  of  six  Yean.  By  Richard  Parkinson,  Author  of  the  Experi¬ 
enced  Farmer,  and  other  Works  of  Agriculture.  8vo.  pp.  338.  Price 
9s.  bds.  Longman  and  Co. 


'T'HE  reputation  Mr.  Ptirkinson  bas  acouired  as  an  agricul- 
*  tural  author,  ’  by  his  Experiencoii  Farmer,”  and  hi» 
Tour  in  America”  (see  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  p.*  .65)  certamly 
does  not  intitle  him  to  pesterThe  public  with  all  the  vapid  re¬ 
marks,  crude  inferences,  and  impertinent  stories,  that  he  may 
lx?  able  to  pick  up  in  the  course  of  his  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  few  ori'^inal  obscryations  worthy  of  l)cing  recorded  by 
the  press,  wWch  occur  in  this  heterogeneous  aii'd’iituueihodi-; 
cal  volume,  should  rather  have  Ix'en  communicated  to  the  world 
in  the  Agricultural  Magazine,  or  .the  publicalions  oT  the  na¬ 
tional  board,  as  far  as  the  interest  of  Engl i.sb  farmery  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  seems. that  the  author  inte;Kls  it. especially  fgp 
circulation  in  Ireland;  he  thitiks  the  Irish  farmers  and'. faiidk 
holders  will  he  convinced,  hy  hi^  example  and  Ills  waitings, 
that  they  follow  a.very  imperfect  sy. stem,-  and  are  extremely; 
deficient  iu  the  most  ,  iinportant  parts  of.  rural  .economy  ;  that 
they  will  adopt  the  mode  of  agriculture  winch  he  atbem^cd  td 
introduce  at  .Slane  ;  and  that  they  will  eagerly  buy  upyuot  only 
the  greatest  part  of  the  impression  of  this  work,  but  also  50t> 
copies  of  a  second  editipu  of  bis  Experienced  farmer,” 
nrinied  in  America,  winch  he  informs  us  In;  has, put  into  the 
hands  of  two  yery  respectable ,  booksellers  in  .Dutdin. 
obnoxious  way,  however,  in  wi^ich  he  speaks  ofi’hlsh  pre-. 
judices,  and  .of  liish  imamier^,  of  the  country  itself,  and! 
ot  the  character  of  its  iidiabitants,  is  likely  to  pr;event,Jiis  hook 
from  becoming  a  favourite  on  the  other  side  of  ]St.,  George’s! 
ciianucl  ;  aiul  we  fear  he  will  regeivo  very  unsulisfaclory  ac¬ 
counts  from  Iris  Dublin  booksellers.  - 

Mr.  P.’s  derign  of  laying^a  coutribution  on  the, farmers  of 
both  countries,  has  occasioned  some. oddity  in  tlic  naming  of  • 
his  book.  To  attract  Irish  reatlers,  he  calls  it  the  English 
Practice^  Sfc.”  ;  to  .attract  English  readers,  we  suppose,  he  la¬ 
bels  it  on  the  back, Parkinson’s  Irish  Farming  ” 

Of  the  effects  of  a  smothering  crop,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
fallow,  the  author  gives  the  following  account. 

*  The  chapel  field  was  sown  with  grey  peas  iir  the  proportion  of  twenty 
ttone  to  an  acre*.  This  was  done  more  with  an  intention  of  smothcriog 


♦  We  apprehend  some  mistake  b^re.  Rev 
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the  weedi  than  fora  crop  of  corn  (pulse)  ;  and  it  proved  effectual.  Tlje 
}raf  ;(rew  Juxuiiantly  ;  and,  in  the  l>egiooliig  of  were  about 

funr  inche  high,  but  wei'ds  of  every  descripiioot  and  fNiriicuIaely  couch, 
•jjringing  up  among  them,  it  was  hard  to  fidgt?  wbetbyr  ihe  weeds  or 
would  be  the  ina«ter>cro|).  As  sheep,  will  not  cat  .this  kliid  of 
I  turned  three  bundled  ewes  and  lambs  into  the  field*  which  px- 
ciied  the  surprise  of  all  who  beheld  it ;  for  tiiis  kind  of  I'urniiDg  being 
wlic4iy  pi*w  to  the  people  of  this  country  (Ireland)  they  suj)poscd  the 
crop  would  be  destroyed  :  and  when  they  s^w  it  had  the  df  sired  effect, 
that  the  sheep  ate  the  couch  and  weeds  only,  their  surprise  increased, 
'fhe  jM  as  being  tlius  the  master  crop  grew  very  luxuriantly  ;  nod  ajthough 
they*  yielded  so  little  com  as  hardly  to  be  wortli  tliipshing,  the  prT>. 
duce  was  very  great  in  straw,  so  great  that  in  many  ^ccs  the  , weight 
of  it  (the  root*end  rotting  when  the  peas  were  ;io  blosjoip)  smutbered 
the  laud  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  field  was  r.endered  a  much  better 
faiJow  than  many  acres  that  had  Iven  tilled  by  the  plough  and  ,liarrow 
during  the  summer ;  \\hich  proved  a  wet  one.  From  what  I  observed  io 
this  instance,  I  am  of  opinion,  wliere  land  is  proper  for  peas, ^  that,' by 
'  Itmarkably  thick  and  early  sowing,  as  early  as  tlic  seed  can  well  be  got  on 
the  land,  and  afiei  wards  weeding  with  sheep,  a  fallow  may*  be  nearly 
Completed,  thistles  excepteil,  in  a  wet  summer ;  and  if  it  prove  a  dry 
summer,  there  will  be  a  great  chance  of  a  gootl  yielding  crop  of  peas,  and 
iH>t  a  ^ery  bad  fallow,  besides  the  advantage. of  adding  Urge ly. to.  the 
doaghill.*  '  ».,*  • 

Mr.  P.'s  precipitancy  in  making  up  his  decisiemn  on  partial 
or  imperfect  grounds  is  strikingly  exemplified  at  p.-27,  where 
he  tells  us,  he  has  found  from  experience,  that  a  aoariher  wiir 
seven  teeth  is  iiuich  superior  for  ef?iy  taful  ta  orte'iwilh  thirteen 
teeth,  which  he  hud  before  recommended  in  his  Experienced 
Farmer  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  this  experience'' »})pears  to  have 
arisen  solely  from  scaiifying  a  field  that  was  ho  full  of  stones 
and  couch  liiat  from  the  nature  of  the  land  the  teetli  broke 
ronrinualiy*,  and  when  seven  only  remained,  4t  performed 
its  office  \voll  and  was  of  gwat  service.’*  ’Notwithstanding  lie 
tlins  gives  the  preference  to  a  scarifier  with  jievcti  tcothj  wo 
ari  presented  with  a  plate  and'  description  of  one  with  mne 
teeth.  The  construction  of'  this  scarifier  appears  to  us  very 
well  atlaptcd  for  the  purposes  intended  ;  and  it  is  certainly  to 
be  preferred  to  the  one  with  thirteen  teeth,  which  in  foul 
ground,  where  the  implement  is  principally  of  use,  are  apt  to 
gather  and  entangle  the  rubbish,  and  render  the  labour  very 
severe. 

Very  little  practical  utility  is  to  be  derived  from  the  account, 
minute  in  some  places,  contorted  in  othei*s,  and  uninteresting 
in  most,  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  pursued  in  each  field 
of  the  farm  at  Slane.  We  liave  endeavoured  to  discover  whe¬ 
ther  the  author  had  any  particular  system  to  recommend  ;  and 
we  believe,  that  he  meant  this  work  principally  to  point  out 
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the  a^lv»nntag^s,  i'nd  exemplify  t^e  possibility,  of  a  farm  of 
sudicieut  ilimensioos  being  made  to  product?  its  otrn  manure, 
and  being  fndiiv'aled  without  faHowing.  This  is  Mr.  P.*s  sys¬ 
tem  in  bis  other  woi'lvs,  and  is  higfiiy  worthy  of  approbation  : 
but  tlipse  who  wish  to  understand  it  should  consult  the  Kx* 
periencod  Farmer.*’  .  .  ?  i  . 

From  our  author’s  description  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  we 
extract  what  relates  to  .the  farmers  and  their  labourers. 

*  There  are  very 'few  respectable  farmers ;  such  as  are  called  little  gentle¬ 
men ,  are  amongst  iIm*  meanest  farmers  ;  and  they  are  worse  in  appearance, 
and  enjoy  much  less  comfort  than  an  English  labourer.  The  class  that  goes 
by  the  denomiOatipii  of  middlemen  is  tlie  destruction  of  the  country.  The 
middleman  purchases  from  the  landed  nroprictc.r,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
leases  on  lives  at  reduced  rents ;  many  of  these  middlemen  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  perpetuities ’of  this  kind,'  purchased  many  years  back  at  six 
•hillings  an  acre,  which  are  now  Worth  full  thirty  shill’ngs,  and  might 
even  ^  let  for ‘two ‘pounds  an  acre  and  a’fine.  The  middleman,  having 
obtained  such  leasers,  lets  the  land  out  in  small  parcels,  at  50  or  60/.  per 
acre,  to  men  of  little  property,  'who  build  their  own  cabins,  6lc.  and 
again  underlet  part  'of  the  land  to  labourers,  for  the  culthration  of  po¬ 
tatoes  or  flax,  or  both,  at  five  or  six  guineas  per  acre.  I'hc  cabins  of 
these  poor  labouring  m^n  are  buik  of  clay,  without  wood  or  stone  in  the 
walls,  with  a  hip  at  the  end,  and  a  frame,  intended  for  a  doorcase,  with 
something  dike  a  door  in  it,  ofum  without  hinges,  and  propped  W'ithinside 
by  a  stone.  The  roof  is,  composed  of  five  or  six  pieces  of  wood  called 
nbberies,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  asunder,  with  some  boughs 
of  trees  tied  to  each  ribbery  with  straw,  and  then  thatched  in  a  Very  slight 
manner.  FVw  df  fbfe  cabins  have  cliimnies,  the  inhabitants  make  their 
fire  in  the  midst  of  the  cabin  ;  a  hole  or  vent  is  left  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  for  (he  smokfcto  escape  but  as  the  fuel  for  the  fire  w  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  something  wet,  slich  as  straw,  stubble,  potitoe  tops,  green  fui'Ze, 
orsmall  branches  of  thorns,  the  smoke  soon  fills  the  cabin,  and  makes  its 
way  out  at  the  door,  and  through  the  tbatch  in  cycry  direction.* 

A  sad  account  then  follows  dfthe  depredating  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  oT  these  hovels,  with  a  disgustiitg  picture  of  ihcir 
squalid  wretchedness;  after  a  digressive  excursion 'to  Gerrt'raf 
Washington’s  seat  in  America,  Mr.  P.cotn|)lctes  liTssketchbysay- 
in»g,‘‘  a  man  who  has'neverseen  this  country  wonld  scarct  (y  be¬ 
lieve,  tliat  there  existed  so  corrupt  asetof  people  on  the  eartli.” 

There  are  strong  symptoms  of  book'-making  in  this  work  ;  some 
parts  of  it,  the  autnor  confesses,  were  written  seveml  years 
ago”  (p.  235) ;  a  large  quantity  of  the  rtuftcriais  is  very  irrele¬ 
vant  ;  the  stateinents  of  profit  and  loss  arc  unnecessarily  prolix, 
and  the  nbglect  of  method  induces  conritiual  repetitions. 
It  undoubtedly  contains  much  tiscful  advice,  'and  many  just 
ohscrv'ations;  hut  we  raOnot  flatter  the  author  with  rtnv  liojn? 
that  a  publication  so  injudiciously  made  up  can -he  very'usc- 
lul  ill  Ireland,  or  popular  among  his  o'^n  countrymen. 
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Art  X.  W  Dticrijit  ion  of  Ceylon ^  conuiDlng  an  Account  of  the  Country# 
Inliabiunts,  and  Natural  Pro^ctions ;  with  Narrative!  of  a  Tour 
round  the  Island  in  1800,  the  Campaign  in  Candy  in  1803,  and  a 
Journey  to  Ramisserara  in  1804.  Illuitratcd  by  Twenty-five  Engrav¬ 
ings  from  original  Drawings.  By  the  Reverend  James  Cordiner,  A.  M. 

•  late  Chaplain  to  the  Garrison  of  Colurabo.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  445.  360. 
Price  31.  11s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1807* 

of  us  can  recollect  it  among  the  vain  Jcelings  of 
earlier  life,  that  we  regretted  the  disproportion  between 
the  dimensions  of  the  globe  and  the  locomotive  powers  of 
man,  and  should  have  been  glad  for  the  one  to  have  been 
greater  or  the  other  less.  Or  it  would  have  partly  contented 
us,  as  to  our  own  gratification,  (and  we  own  we  w’cre  not 
much  caring  for  that  of  persons  in  distant  nations)  if  ten 
or  twenty  ot  the  most  wonderful  objects  and  scenes  iii  the. 
whole  world  liad  lieeii  placed  in  such  contiguity  as  to  be  com- 
preheiidcd  in  one  country,  and  in  Europe,  where  a  moderate 
sliare  of  travelling  might  have  brought  us  in  sight  of  ail  that 
most  deserved  admiration  on  earth.  But  as  these  objects  are. 
placed  at  such  distances  that  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
travelling,  and  the  average  length  of  human  life,  would  hardly 
siitHce  to  carry  a  man  to  all  the  principal  of  them,  we  felt 
great  mortification,  while  burning  with  a  most  eager  passion 
for  tlie  sight  of  the  wonders  we  read  of,  to  think  of  the 
miserable  slowness  of  the  modes  of  human  motion,  as  set 
against  the  immense  spaces  w  hich  must  be  traversed  to  gratify 
ihc  ambition  of  curiosity.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
found  ourselves  denied  the  means  and  facilities  for  visiting 
even  many  remarkable  scenes  much  nearer  home  than  those 
which  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  a  description  of 
the  globe,  means  which  would  have  enabled  the  ordinary 
powers  of  motion  to  reach  these  nearer  objects  of  curiosity 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  wedid  sometimes  feel  the  won¬ 
derful  accounts  of  travellers  and  naturalists  operate  as  a  bitter 
satire  on  our  lot  as  belonging  to  such  a  slow  moving  genus  of 
animals,  as  being  placed  so  tar  from  the  most  interesting  spots 
on  the  earth,  and  as  liaving  at  command  so  few  of  tlie  com¬ 
pensations  derivable  from  viewing  more  accessible,  though 
less  magnificent,  wonders.  It  was  mortifying,  after  reading 
of  Niagara,  to  find  nothing  in  the  compass  of  our  walks  more 
striking  than  the  weir  of  the  mill-ponci ;  to  turn  our  eyes  from 
the  page  which  described  an  eruption  of  Etna,  to  see  the 
smoke  of  a  brick-kiln  or  lorge  ;  to  be  reminded  of  tlie  py-*^ 
ramids  by  the  sight  of  a  steeple,  or  to  have  our  reverie  about 
Thebes  or  Palmyra  interrupted  by  coming  in  view  of  a  ruinetl 
iiianor-bousc.  And  even  when,  being  in  a  much  less  ro- 
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mantic  and  classical  mood,  we  carried  the  excursions  of  fancy, 
no  farther  than  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Killamey,  or  the 
Highlands,  the  indulgence'  became  a  verv  equivocal  gratibca- 

lion,  while  we  looked  over  the  dull  level  or  the  insignificant 
hillocks  an>und  us,  and  considered  Imw  many  things  concur* 
red  to  forbid  our  going  even  a  hundred  leagues  to  indulge  our 
taste  for  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

With  no  ver^epd  grace,  perhaps,  we  submitted  to  ourdes* 

liny,  which  ev^^^intercsting  hook  of  travels  we  successively 
read,  tempted  us  to  deem  an  unfortunate  one,  but  which  we 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  making  to  ourselves  a  positive 
assurance,  tliat  at  some  period  of  life  we  absolutely  would  and 
must  repay  ourselves,  by  gazing. on  Alps,  or  cataracts,  or  tho 
ruins  of  ancient  grandeur.  It  was  not  so  obvious  how  this 
could  be,  but  an  acknowledged  certainty  tliat  it  was  not  to  be^ 
would  really  have  been  a  grievous  conviction. 

Though  still  subject  to  a  revival  of  all  our  ancient  enthu¬ 
siasm  when  we  look  into  some  paru  of  the  hooks  of  Bruce  or 
Denon,  and  though  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  our  peace  of 
mind  to  read  about  Rome,  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  and  An- 
tiparos,  yet  time,  sober  reflection,  and  disappointment,  not 
to  add  tlic  infirmities  of  age,  have  done  a  good  deal  toward 
reconciling  us  to  our  excursions  of  half  a  mile,  to  our  garret, 

I  and  to  our  arm-chair,  sitting  in  which  garret  and  chair  we  often 
depute  our  imagination  to  accompany,  instead  of  our  bodily 
form  and  substance,  the  adventurers  who  traverse  large  tracts 
of  sea  and  land.  When  these  heroes  are  brought  ,  into  des¬ 
perate  perils,  we  look  complacently  round  on  the  dingy  walls 
of  our  garret,  and  kindly  grasp  the  arm  of  the  chair,  feeling 
ourselves  very  glad  that  our  bodily  substance  is  where  we  fina 
it  to  be;  but  no  sooner  do  we  see  them  dexterously  eluding 
or  bravely  surmounting  the  danger,  tiian  we  begin  to  think 
that  we  were  qualified  to  share  the  exploit,  and  deserving  to 
share  the  triumph.  Wlien  we  beheld  Park  in  the  very  ro¬ 
mantic  predicament  of  finding  the  gates  of  the  town  shut 
against  him,  while  he  heard  a  lion  roar,  and  perceived  its 
very  near  approach  by  the  rustling  of  the  bushes,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  blessed  ourselves  in  the  security  of  our  situa- 
tion ;  but  when  this  man  of  resources  mounted  a  tree,  and 
defied  the  enemy;  we  thought  that  we  also  could  have  climbed 
a  tree  with  the  adroitness  of  apes,  and  there  laughed  at  tho 
tonnidable  king  of  beasts.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  spites 

Iful  enough  to  say,  that  a  cluster  of>  reviewers,  with  their  spec- 
^cles  on,  up  in  a  tree,  would  have  been  a  goodly  »ight,  and 
^0  wish  we  might  have  been  reduced  to  hold  our  sessions  no 
^here  else  to  the  end  of  time.  They  must  however  pardon 
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our  opinion,  ff>at  no  tree  was  e%’trr  sn  richly  Igatled  as  the  oueia 
qnf'Stion  wt>*i!(i  h<»:— but  aix»  taJkincr  abont  the’  adventunei 
of  TraVflk'T-j,  and  tht‘  emnloymc^^ts  of  our^airet  Till  that 
inipridence  to  si'O  wondoifnl  things,  which  wt*  have  described 
as  tir'  gvan^  passion  of  oiir  youth,  shall  toially  subside  in  oM 
age,  ue  shall  hold  k  a  pnnripie  of  prudence  to  distribute 
boohs  of  trivds  into  two  classes,  tiie  aniir^tcxl  and  wonderful, 
and  th  sob  r  and  common.  The  former  clc^  we  may  hope  to 
read  in  safety  and  •^•dvaioag  •  in  our  dull  auir  iftguid  .seasois, 
since  ^hiy  will  he  >u(  h  times  siifHcicnt  toeidiveii  our  spirit!, 
without  exciting  ns  to  deplore  the  want  of  wings’ or  halloois, 
winch  w»e  shoiikl  he  likely  to  do  if  we  were  to  take  up  sueij 
books  at  an  Inmrwhen  onr  mimls  treat  all  infected  with  ardovl 
and  enthusiasm.  This  lattiTis  the  proper  season  for  perus!ii;r| 
slow* pared  narrati^>es  and  tame  descriptions,  wfcicb  may  cos' 
tribute  to  damp  the  distenq>€red  passion,  Uiat  is  so  iiexce  for 
distant  climates. 

We  are  willing  *^0  ncknow  hp<lge  onr  obligations fer  a  degfot 
of  benefit  of  this  kiml,  derived  from  the  uxirk  before  us.  Ex. 
cept  for  such  nn  nse,  too  consideralble  n  portion  of  it  consuls 
of  a  jonmulixing  narrative  of.  very  iininU^resting  and  insigni¬ 
ficant  circum^ttances.  The  party  hrestkfasted  in  one  hung uioe, 
dined  in  another,  arwl  stipped  and  slept  in  a  third.  They  ax 
transferrerl  from  land  to  river,  and  from  river  back  again  ti 
land,  with  a  due  alternation  of  palanquins  and  barges,  aBdj 
shmihers  adnl  fiddles.  H'bey  kept  far  enough  aloof  from  Ibl 
territorv  of  snakes  and  leeches,  and  took  cave  to  be  fatioeii,l 
all  the  way,  by  sea  hreeRes.  At  proper  distances  they  foumj 
forts,  which  appearto  be  better  furnished  with  cOoking  utPD-j 
sils  than  with  cannon  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  fjii-j 
lant  Colonel  or  Captain  Commandant  would  lie,  tolthe  extesj 
of  his  stock,  as  liberal  of  ihis  ammunition  to  aiFrcnch  invaxierJ 
as  of  liis  dinners  to  the  ritimie  of  the  Hon.  .Fnuleric  Nortkl 
This  honourable  gentleman  -is  carried  uhont  through  evffil 
part  of  the  book  like  a  show’,'  as  if  ^he  were  some  giant,  dwml 
br  albino,  and  at  ever}'  turn  his  numberless 'Virtues  are  dHiidf*! 
with  an  rxempiar}'  |>atiencc  of  psalmody.  It  is  not  that 
are  making  the  slightest  difficulty  of  believing  .all  tlie  fi»l 
things  predicated  of  the  gentlemen,  as  wcknow  that  the  Era 
is,  htyond  all  others,  the  climate  in  which  Fnglishmenls  trl 
tues  have  ever  bloomed  with  the  richest  hixuriance  ;i  but  hi® 
that  !Mr.  Cordiner’s  laborious  eulogy  looks  too  much  likeehM 
the  evatitnde  or  the  hopes  of  servility  ;  or  ))erhaps  it  ts  tra 
wc  have  the  same  pen’orsily  of  nature  that 'was  tired  of  coth 
tinnallv  hearing  Aristides  called  the  Just.  jm 

The  minute  topography  of  Coluinbo  and  its  vicinity, 
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one  or  two  more  towns,  is  excessively  trifling;  and  useless. 
What  CAW  it  sig;nirv  to  any  body  in  Europe,  in  what  part  ot'  a 
town  in  Ceylon  the  inhabitants  may  buy  their  victuals  ;  how 
many  streets  and  roails  go  from  this  bazar,  and  in  what  dir  C- 
tion ;  o»i  whic  h  of  these  roads  the  Dutch  church  is  situated, 
and  whether  on  a  declivity  or  a  flat;  or  at  which  end  of  the 
town  the  most  celebrated  Mr.  North  lived  durini^  one  given 
year,  and  at  which  during  the  following?  There  nre  pretty 
gentlemen’s  seats  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  a  cireiitnstance 
altogether  peculiar  to  Columbo  in  Cevlon.  A  carefully  mi* 
mite  account  is  given  by  the  Reverend  author  (who  seems 
niuclt  at  home  on  the  subject,)  of  the  rooms,  assemblies, 
amusements,  and  dinners,  of  several  convivial  clubs ;  which 
however  it  is  to  he  presumed  he  frequented  in  no  other  cha* 
racter  than  that  of  a  grave  observer  of  limiian  manners,  thcnjgh 
his  beni'volcnce  has  forl)idden  him  any  Catonic  or  cleric  reflec* 
tions,  and  has  even  warmed  him  into  a  language  very  like  that 
of  full  complactmcy. 

Notwithstanding  however  some  causes  of  complaint  against 
Mr.  Cordinei’s  book,  we  shall  be  prompt  to  do  instice  to  its 
merits.  It  is  written  with  great  modesty,  and  excepting  here 
and  there  a  descriptive  passage  of  rather  too  fine  a  cast,  with 
much  neatness  and  prc>priciy  of  expression.  It  affords  almost 
all  the.  information  respecting  Ceylon  ;  whicii  could  be  gained 
on  any  terms  short  of  liazarding  life  bv  an  attempt  to  explore 
the  C.'iiuliaii  territory  ;  it  gives  various  details  of  those  branches 
of  agriculture,  of  which  a  description  otherwise  than  minute 
would  give  us  no  competent  idea;  and  it  contains  a  number 
of  very  interesting  extended  sections,  describing  the  mode  of 
catching  and  taming  wild  elephants,  the  pearl-fishery,  the 
growth  and  preparation  of  cinnamon,  the  natural  salt-pans, 
and  the  most  remarkable  fruit-trees.  The  long  narrative  of 
theCaiulian  campaign  in  l80'i,  is  written  with  singular  clear¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  and  is  in  every  respect  higlily  inieresting. 
Nor  will  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist  be  content  wiui 
reading  but  once  the  ample  accounts  of  the  diver-itics  rind  the 
nianners  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  island.  '1  ill  the 
interior  country  shall  be  much  more  laid  open  than  there 
I  seems  at  present  any  reason  to  expect,  we  shall  l)efnlly  satis^ 

I  fled  with  the  information  supplied  to  us  respecting  this  island 
by  Mr.  Cordi’ier. 

He  describes  the.  island  as  abounding  with  scenes  of  ro¬ 
mantic  and  (•\(pr-s'tc  beantv,  though  not  many  of  those 
wliic  •  he  visilod  appear  -o  reach  the  c  arncler  of  sub- 
hmiiy  :  and,  u !t  ni  i.^niable  partia'*  fo’-  iwnconiiry, 
''vniHv  he  uiovvea  to  doubt  whether  it  wiii  eyiivey  liie  richest 
Voi..  IV.  3  B 
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idea  of  the  oriental  luxuriance  to  say,  as  Mr.  C.  repeatedly' 
iloes,  that  the  (‘nchanting  ^cellcry  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Great  Uritain. 

'I'ho  climate  on  tlie  whole  appears  to  be  insalnbrious,  and 
e^peciallv  the  interior  countrv  is  almost  as  deadly  to  Europeans, 
as  if  the  woods  had  all  grown  from  slips  of  such  a  tree  as  the 
fabulous  ]da'4ue  of  Java.  Golumho  is  not  so  bad,  but  even 
the  vast  cmnamon  moves  in  its  neighbourhood  would  be,  to  a 
native,  of  our  northern  latiiiuie,  a  very  insntbeient  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  oppressive  heat,  which  should  require  the  follow, 
ing  expedient  for  fanning  us  into  a  patience  of  our  exist¬ 


ence. 


‘  1  hr  Jong  balls  arc  the  places  where  the  guests  are  entertained  at  din-  : 
ncr.  Manv  of  them  afford  sutHcicnt  accoAiniodations  for  parties  of  from 
fifty  to  eighty  persons.  From  the  roof  or  ceiling  is  suspended  a  punia^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  when  there  is  no  natural  breeze.  It  is  an 
oblong  frame  of  wood,  covered  with  white  muslin,  and  Is  hung  by  ropes  ^ 
along  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  lower  part  of  it  being  about  six  iet*t  from 
the  floor.  The  dining  table  is  placed  under  it,  so  that  the  perpendicular  p 
frame,  if  lowered  down,  wouKl  bisect  it  lengtluvise:  and  every  person  pre- 
sent  partakes  of  its  influence.  C'ords  are  fastened  to  two  or  more  cross  ' 
bars  in  the  frame,  and  united  to  one  rojK'  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  fiunha  u 
is  drawn  backward  and  forward,  with  a  motion  like  that  of  a  pcnnulum,  ^ 
Sometimestherope  runs  over  a  pulley  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  door  in  the  centre  ‘ 
of  the  hall,  on  the  outside  of  which  stands  the  servant  who  keeps  the  ven* 
tilator  in  motion.  The  pulley  is  chiefly  useful  for  keeping  up  the  rope,  W' 
and  preventing  it  from  touching  the  heads  of  any  of  the  company.  Either  P 
with  (*r  without  it,  one  man  moves  the  machine  with  very  little  exertion. 

A  stwingeron  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  wliile  sitting  at  table,  and 
feeling  the  influence  of  this  fan,  naturally  imagines  that  a  refreshing  breeze 
is  entering  at  the  open  windows.  This  luxury  was  first  introduced  into 
Ceylon  in  by  (ion.  Macdowall,  on  bis  arrival  from  Calcutta,  and  is  | 

now  adojited  Iw'  all  the  English  iniiabitants.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  | 
bear  the  heat  with  giecitcr  patience  ;  and  having  always  been  solicitous  to  | 
excliule  the  natural  winds  from  their  houses,  they  are  not  inclined  to  create  ^ 
an  artificial  breeze.*  Vol.  1.  p.  .SI?. 

( ’oliiinbo  is  t*\  idontl V  tlit' favourite  spot  with  our  author;  - 
we  w  ill  uive  |);irt  of  his  (les(  riptiou  of  its  vicinity. 


*  Columho  and  the  surrounding  country  have  an  enchanting  appearance  I 
from  j  ship  .4  few  miles  out  at  sea.  Thick  woods  of  cocoa-nut  trees, or  | 
gentle  rising  grounds,  exter.d  on  each  side  oi  the  foit  along  the  shore.  I: 
Ch  dns  ot  lofty  mountains  rise  behind  them,  a  few  only  of  which  areJis-L 


eernible  from  tlu- land..  On  a  nearer  approach  the  scenery  becomes  still  I" 
more  interesting  \  wl<ie  s  miclrcular  bay  extending  into  the  mouth  ot|  ; 
the  C'ak.ny  rlvi  r.  It. is  a  gr.md  and  pleasing  eflect.  And  the  prospect  is  • 
Inenetll^y  the  vdlas  of  V.rglish  inhabitants,  placi'd  in  lilgh  and  conspicC'|- 
cui.s  situ.itions.  'I'hfse  delightful  spots  were  unoccupied,  and  o\ ergrotut!  r 
with  uiHid,  when  Colunibo  sunendered  to  the  Pritish  arms.  Many  other  j 
♦  ou.dly  desi:.;b!e  are  5tdl  covi  red  with  impervious  thickets,  which,  whi-M 
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they  obstruct  the  view,  proclaim  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
excessive  indolence  ol  the  native  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  the  soih 
not  esteemed  favourable  to  the  puqx)ses  of  agriculture,  being  an  acca*tioh  of 
sand  and  clay,  in  many  places  impregnated  with  iron.  The  Dutch  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ceylon  ti.ok  particular  pains  to  exclude  the  sea  air  from  their  hou¬ 
ses  ;  and  placed  them  in  sheltered  vallies,  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  often 
close  to  pools  of  stagnant  water.  It  has  been  said  that  they  even  studied 
to  promote  unhealthiness,  as  a  security  to  their  possessions  :  and  in  this  ob¬ 
ject  they  have  succeeded  at  Batavia  the  capital  of  their  Indian  dominions. 
For  the  pestilential  air  which  is  generated  and  encouraged  there,  has  been 
the  means  of  preventing  the  British  arms  from  taking  possession  of  that  rich 
and  valuable  settlement. 

‘  Nothing  about  Colombo  is  more  apt  to  excite  admiration  than  the  flou¬ 
rishing  state  of  the  vegetable  world.  So  much  beauty  and  variety  are  in 
few  countries  equalled,  and  no  where  excelled.  'I  he  thick  shade  of  majeit- 
tic  trees,  the  open  prospects,  the  lively  verdure,  the  flowering  shrubs,  and 
parasitic  creepers,  unite  their  charms  to  render  the  morning  rides  delightiul. 
1\)  describe  the  variegated  scenery,  the  diflerent  appearances  of  the  trees 
the  ornamental  shrubs,  the  perpetual  summer,  and  never-ceasing  spring,  is  a 
task  which  language  cannot  adequately  perform.  'Fhe  artist  who  could  do 
justice  to  the  scenes,  would  be  ravished  with  exquisite  transport  whilst  he. 
exercised  his  art  for  the  advantage  of  the  public.’ Vol.  I.  p.  59. 

‘  'Fhe  soeiiil  oronoiny  Fnglisli  iuhahitaiil.s  a]jpcars  to 

have*  been  no  less  to  his  taste. 

‘  'Fhe  men  at  the  head  of  the  civil  and  military  department  arc  particularly 
antiable  ;and  all  ranks  live  together  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  most  friend¬ 
ly  and  familiar  intercourse. 

‘  The  offices  in  the  courts  of  law' are  filled  by  men  of  eminent  professio¬ 
nal  attainments  ;  and  their  fair  partners  add  to  the  number  of  pleasing  objects 
w'hlch  adorn  this  Indian  paradise. 

‘  One  thing,  which  evidently  contributt  s  to  enliven  the  pleasure  of  social 
intercourse,  is  the  general  intcrmi.xtureof  military  oflicers  with  the  civil  ser¬ 
vants.  The  urbanity  of  manners  W'hich  distinguishes  tlie  soldier  i  univer¬ 
sally  known,  and  in  tliis  respect  the  garrison  ol  Columho  has  been  singularly 
fortunate.  * 

‘  The  society  is  extensive  enough  to  afford  an  agreeable  vaiiciy,  but  not 
so  large  as  to  be  necessarily  divided  into  many  parties. 

‘  Wl’.en  asti  anger  arrives  he  is  introduced  to  every  lady  and  gentleman  in 
the  settlement  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  days.  If  he  be  a  bachelor,  and  not 
a])pointed  to  any  high  station,  it  is  exjK'cted  that  he  W'ill  call  on  every  family 
with  which  he  wishes  to  cultivate  acquaintance.  If  he  bring  a  wife  with 
him,  or  be  a  peison  named  to  an  office  of  distinction,  the  settlement  con.'i- 
der  it  as  their  duty  to  be  the  first  to  commence  the  civilities. 

‘  When  female  strangers  arrive,  both  ladies  and  geiith  n.an  feel  them- 
SeUes  called  upon  to  honour  them  w'ith  their  respects  I'hesc  rules  how¬ 
ever  are  not  without  exceptions.  A  man  of  sense  is  rot  s  jru])ulou9iy  cerenio* 
Mous.  A  superior  is  often  the  first  to  cdl  at  ti.e  l.ou.e  of  a  person  who 
rni.kb  below  iiim  ;  and  a  young  lady  never  hcjittlcs  to  be  the  first  in  pav. 
uig  att<  n;ioa  to  th.e  matrons  of  the  colony. 
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‘  The  time  for  making  compllmentaiy  visits  is  in  the  morning  :  and  the 
hour  of  public  dinners  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

*  There  is  less  of  Indian  manners  to  be  seen  among  the  English  inh.nbi- 
Unts  of  Ceylon,  than  thos»*  of  any  other  of  our  eastern  settlements.  The 
greater  part  of  the  former  have  come  directly  from  Great  Britain  to  this  is¬ 
land  ;  and  although  some  have  touched  on  the  coast  ot  the  Peninsula,  they 
neither  find  it  necessary  nor  convenient  to  adopt  the  system  of  living  pr  acti¬ 
sed  there.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  fir  si  respectability  in  Columbo  delight 
in  the  recreation  of  walking  in  the  morning  and  evening.  On  the  Indian 
continent  no  person  stirs  out  either  by  night  or  day  unless  in  a  palanquin  or 
carriage  Even  if  the  climate  did  admit  ol  it,  the  quantity  of  dust  on  the 
roads  there  w'ould  render  walking  disagreeable.*  Vol.  1.  p.  T.o. 

(To  hf  concluded  In  the  next  number,) 

Art.  XI.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev.  Cornelius 

Winter;  compiled  and  composed  by  Wilham  Jay.  8vo.  pp.  500. 

Price  9s.  boards.  Bath,  Gye  ;  Williams  and  Co.  llatchard,  &c.  1808. 

"pHE  characters  of  men  are,  of  all  eartirly  things,  the  no¬ 
blest  ohjects  of  contemplation.  'I  he  relations  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  physical  elements,  the  structure  aiul  qualities  of 
the  various  forms  of  organised  matter,  the  whole  fabric  of 
nature,  with  all  that  it  possessei?  of  grand  or  beautiful,  must 
faile  and  vanish  away,  in  the  comparison  of  serious  thought, 
before  the  beings  who  derive  their  origin  from  the  skies,  and 
inherit  immortalitv.  If  there  were  an  ordi'r  of  creatures, 
occupying  an  intermediate  station  between  the  human  and  tha 
brute,  iittelligent  as  the  one,  and  perishable  as  the  other,  we 
can  imagine  lu>w  reverently  they  wouM  regard  a  being  of  this 
happier  class,  as  destined  to  ludiolil  them  successively  sitik 
out  of  existence,  to  witness  the  final  extinction  of  their  race, 
and  gaze  on  the  eonthngraiion  of  the  globe  uhicli  should  en¬ 
tomb  it.  And  there  is  notliing  in  tliis  material  world  to  which 
ctdesiial  spirits  ean  ku^kwith  so  mneii  interest,  as  to  beings 
wlur  possess  a  nature  eongenial  w ilh  their  own,  and  who  will 
shortly  participate  in  their  occupations  and  enjoyments.  I'o 
man,  however,  the,  noblest  earthly  study  is  also  the  wisest* 
Biography  iMiahles  him  to  extt'iid  a  mental  exi.stcnce  over 
t'very  past  age,  to  assume  an^  depicted  character,  and  place 
himself  at  will  in  every  i  i'c.orded  situation.  It  enriches  liim 
with  the  aceninulated  experience  of  Iris  predecessors,  and  with 
a  portion  ot  prophetic  sagacitv.  If  he  would  ascertain  the 
iutiiie  etlect  of  a  given  event,  or  state  of  eii-enm^iances,  or 
progressive  di>eiplme,  oti  his  miiul,  he  may  obtain  at  once  the 
requisite  knowledgo,  without  the  hazard  or  the  pains  of  an 
experiment.  It  is  not  necessary  now,  for  instance',  that  he. 
slioiild  exliaust  the  resources  of  sensuality,  in  order  to  know 
liiat  at  the  close  of  litc  h«‘ would  lu’  stnng  w  ith  self-reriroach. 
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and  liaunted  by  presa^in^  visions  of  despair  and  horror. 
I^artic  iilar  results  will  follow  with  almost  unvarying  certainty 
particular  ac  lions  and  modes  of  life ;  the  sciicnre  of 
human  nature,  which  displays  them,  is  as  perfect  as  that  of 
physics,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  most  accurate  instructions 
for  determining  and  fon*se(‘ing  our  condition  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  state  of  mortality,  and  our  destiny  in  tim  ulterior  and 
invisible  world.  Rellections  of  tftis  kind  will  strongly  influ¬ 
ence  a  considerate  mind  to  prefer  the  study  which  is  conver¬ 
sant  with  individual  character,  to  that  which  contemplates  the 
vicissitudes  of  national  aifairs.  History,  so  far  as  it  is  distinct 
from  biography,  and  employs  itself  in  developing  the  nature, 
and  the  causes  of  those  changes  which  political  communities 
have  undergone,  must  yield  to  biograpliy,  both  in  usefulness 
and  in  Gfrandeur  :  in  usefulness,  because  its  deductions  are  of 
no  practical  value,  except  to  the  small  number  ot  students 
who  may  be  empowered  to  administer  the  public  concerns; 
in  grandeur,  l)crnuse  the  largest  aggregation  of  mortal  inte¬ 
rests  is  incomparably  less  precious  than  one  single  interest  of 
infinite  duration. 

Highly  desirable  as  it  is,  for  the  perfection  of  onr  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  human  nature,  that  every  species  of  character 
should  be  illustrated,  there  are  doubtless  some  characters 
which  will  most  generally  rejiay  the  attention  of  tlie  student. 
And  these  are,  as  Air.  Jay  observes,  not  those  of  the  most  elevated 
individuals,  or  persons  who  arcdistingnislu*d  by  the  most  tt.xtra- 
ordinary  achievements,  or  of  those  whose  course  has  been  the 
most  surprising  and  eccentric. 

‘  For  the  purposes  of  biography,  those  lives  arc  the  most  eligible  that 
are  the  most  imitable ;  and  these  are  derived  from  characters  that  belong 
to  our  own  community,  th.it  are  found  in  the  same  relations  and  conditions 
with  ourselves  ;  whose  circumstances  make  us  feel  for  the  time  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening  to 
ourselves  ;  whose  attainments,  while  they  resulted  from  the  divine  blessing, 
appear  not  to  have  been  preternatural,  but  were  made  under  no  greater 
advantages  than  our  own  ;  whose  pi  ogress  was  not  less  owing  to  the 
stroke  ,of  the  oar,  than  the  favourableness  of  the  wind  ;  whose  excel¬ 
lences,  while  they  do  not  discourage  us  by  their  perfection,  animate  U8 
by  tlieir  degree  ;  whose  success  teaches  us  not  how  to  be  great,  but  how 
to  be  good  and  happy  whose  piety  is  not  fluctuating,  but  steady  ;  not 
visionary,  but  producing  a  beautiful  correspondence  to  all  the  claims  of 
the  stations  in  which  they  arc  placed.*  Pret.  pp.  xiv.  xv. 

A  life,  moreover,  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  in  which 
the  character  is  exhibited  in  diversified  circumstances  and  re¬ 
lations,  and  in  whicli  the  subject  is  also  the  biographer.  All 
these  peculiarities,  it  is  justly  observed,  confer  interest  on 
the  volume  now  before  us.  We  cannot  avoid  introducing  the 
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cniu'liidin^  scMitoncrs  of  Mr.  .fay’s  prt  lace,  in  which  lie  oh- 
viaie>  liu*  charge  which  the  ji'alousv  and  envv  of  the  preju¬ 
diced,  or  eve-u  tlie  ^ceplicisln  of  the  inielliiiei’.i ,  nu<;ht  bring 
against  him,  of  <;\aggeratmg  tlu*  virtue>of  his  IViend. 

‘  In  commendation  of  this  servant  ot’  (mil,  this  benefactor  of  man,  1 
am  in  no  hazaid  of  contradiction  from  those  wlio  knew  him  :  for  per¬ 
haps  seldom,  if  ever,  w  as  there  such  a  liarmony  of  sentiment  concern¬ 
ing  any  imllvidual  before.  “  'I’liat  good  man,”  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  always  iniioJaced,  and  tlie  j)iclace  to  every  thing  that  was  said  of 
Ijim. 

‘  The  work  ought  to  have  been  bt*tter  :  and  probably  would  have  been 
if  nuire  lime  had  been  allov. ed  bv  ihe  importunity  of  fnenilship  ;  but  I 
have  done  wiiat  I  could  in  a  vi  ry  tew  weeks  of  frequent  interruption  and 
indispositiim.  1  have  labouied  u  ith  pl-'asure,  and  rejoice  in  tlie  enter¬ 
prise,  from  a  |H.*i suasion  that  what  I  have  written  from  the  w'ai most  atlec- 
tlon,  ami  the  highest  regard,  will  at  the  same  time  be  ratified  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public  voice  ;  and  that  I  am  doing  good  to  others,  while 
1  have  an  t*ppoitunity  to  indulge  my  owm  feelings,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  obligations  to  my  dear  and  lionoureil  friend  anil  benefactor,  which  I 
shall  never  lx.*  able  to  disehaige.  'I'o  him  I  owe  all  my  respectability  in 
life,  and  all  my  opponuniiies  of  public  usefulness.  Though  not  a  child 
f>y  both,  1  have  been  one  by  adoption  ;  and  close  this  preface  by  a  line 
borrowed  fiom  I  omer,  wliich  our  admired  Cowper,  with  some  little  va- 
ilatiun,  insciibid  on  a  bust  ol  his  Cirecian  favourite  : 

“  r.  .  M  ’x.c),  x>l  tfTJT!  k'lCZfj.'ti  tCrj.’* 

Lov  d  as  bis  son.  in  him  1  early  found, 

A  fblher,  such  as  1  will  ne’er  forgot.*  pp.  xx.  xxi. 

riicglowiio,  c\plc^si^)  I ')f  grateful  iiinl  liiuicniiug  alfcction, 
which  captivaus  i  ic  reader  in  tlim  prciace,  (iifVuso.s  iuself  over 
tlie  whou.*  of  Mr.  *Iay*s  dcscriptiim  of  ids  frieiul,  and  im- 
jiavts  to  it  a  peculiarly  tender  and  ci  iicaring  (diarm,  like 
that  with  widen  a  i)eauiiful  seem*  is  invested  by  the  warm 
ard  soieum  eolounng  of  sunset,  when  its  iidnine  bl(’^d^hes 
and  ilcfeei>.tre  i  vulved  in  a  siiglit  iudistinetness,  while 
jts  proiiiiium  ami  m.bit?  leaiures  are  weil  defmeil  and 
rir.ldv  iliMudnated.  'To  have  excited  such  an  atteeiimi  in 
tht*  mind  cu  so  estimable  a  person  as  Mr-  day,  and  in  the 
minds  of  so  inanv  other  excellent  men  who  iniiuuitelv  knew' 
and  de  jilv  deplore  ilirir  h'  lov.ed  associate*  or  tutor,  is  acir^nim- 
stance,  in  itselt  suIbciiMit,  ut  direct  testimony,  to  ostahlish 

a  conv  c'ion  ol  the  niieomtfton  worth  ot  his  cliaracin*.  Aivl 
few  reintei"  of  this  uncri  'ting  volume  will  be  surprised  at  the 
pr.wnlenei*  of'  such  an  ath  etion  among  the  connexions  of  Mr. 
VV'inrer,  or  hi'  insensible  to  a  feeling  of  regret,  if  they  hav<^ 
livi'd  in  tln  same  lonntrv,  at  the  same  time,  without  sharing 
his  friendship  or  meeung  with  a  similar  friend.  'I  hey  will  he 
inipresseii  wuh  a  persuasion,  that  his  mind  was  of  superior 
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rank,  if  not  of  transcontlent  stature  ;  that  if  he  had  not  the 
intellect  of  an  archanm*!,  yet  he  possessed  the  animated  be¬ 
nevolence  tliat  we  ailnbute  to  a  seraph  ;  and  that  to  retire 
from  an  association  with  him  to  tlie  company  of  superior 
geniuses  of  tenestr'al  dispositions  and  pursuits,  would  be 
ratiier  a  descent  ihati  an  elevation,  like  tlie  approach  to  a 
iiumtitain  on  earili  from  a  plain  in  Par.idi^e.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  exliibilion  of  such  a  character,  as  dignifying  our 
conimoti  nature,  and  as  illustrating  i lie  excclience  of  onr  coin- 
xnon  Chri>tiaiuty , — us  displaying  the  moral  worth  which  our 
ilcgcnerate  race  is  still  capahle  of  atiaitiing,  and  pointing  to 
that  holy  religion  through  vvliich  it  is  to  he  attained.  When 
wc  n  ticct,  iiulccd,  on  the  disgrace  in  which  a  volume  like 
tlii.^  mu:>t  itivolve  tlie  enemies  and  revilers  of  evangelical  re- 
ligion,  it  is  with  an  exulialion  that  pity  itself  cannot  wholly 
repress.  According  to  the  opinions  that  have  lately  insulted 
thecoinmoti  sense  of  ourconntrymen,  tins  evangelical  preacher, 
tiiis  helicver  in  the  atotiement  of  Christ,  this  expectant  of  sal¬ 
vation  iVom  the  mercy  of  God,  this  maintaitier  of  justification 
hy  faith,  should  have  hi'en  one  of  tlie  most  prolligate  and  li¬ 
centious  of  men,  an  arrogant  pretender  to  the  peculiar  favour 
of  heaven,  and  a  rigid  uncharitable  bigwt ;  yet  in  d<diance  of 
all  such  opinions,  he  presumed  to  be  irreproachably  pure, 
devoutly  grateful  and  humble,  comprehensively  affectionate 
aiul  beneficent.  Ilis  labours  ought  certainly  to  liavc  filled  the 
gaols,  and  occupied  the  gibbets,  of  the  counties  in  which  he 
dwell  ;  the  eminently  useful  ministers,  his  pupils,  who  are 
now'  blessings  in  tlie  Kstahiished  Churidi,  or  oinumeiits  to  the 
Dissenting  interest,  should  ceriainlv  have  been  arraigned  long 
ago  as  (Icsolators  of  the  public  morals,  and  traitors  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  realm.  Truly,  it  is  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  no  other  evidence  can  be  brought  against  these 
iiicM  and  their  adherents,  but  that  thev  are  neither  swearers 
nor  drunkards,  that  they  avoid  the  playhouse,  the  race- 
ground,  and  the  gaining  table,  tliat  they  are  habituated  to 
pray,  and  that  they  kec[>  the  sabbath  ;  truly  extraordinar}'  is 
it,  that  on  such  evidence,  exeln.sivcly ,  the  whole  collective 
etVrontcry  of  vice  should  ever  dure  to  cpiestion  the  morality 
of  their  conduct,  anil  impeacfi  the  tendency  o^  their  creed. 

It  will  he  necessary,  however,  to  give  some  account  cd  this 
publication,  before  we  pursue  our  comments  on  tlie  cliarac- 
tcr  whicb  it  developi's.  It  is  arranged  into  three  fiarts;  thr 
fust  consists  of  letters,  addressed  to  Mr.  Jay  at  iiis  reipicst, 
by  Mr.  Winter,  in  17yy,  in  which  he  givi‘s  a  particular  ac- 
cuiuii  of  his  own  life  to  that  time.  I'lie  frankness  ofliisconi- 
uiuifu  aiioiis,  and  the  amiable  ciiaructer  which  they  disclose, 


render  them  exceedingly  interesting  ;  and  they  are  alsA  much 
more  exempt,  than  we  had  expectetl,  tVoni  those  qiiaiht  and 
technical  fornis  of  expres'iion  into  which  g4)()d  men  an  d  dili- 
getit  stiidi-nts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  liable  to  fall,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  have  not  been  classically  cdiii  nted,  and  are  ac. 
customed  to  the  society  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Winter’s  style, 
however,  is  easy  and  perspicuous,  and  with  a  few  exceptions, 
some  of  which  are  undouhiedlv  chargeaole  on  the  printer,  it 
is  correct  and  grammatical.  The  second  part  of  the  volume 
is  chiefly  furniNhed  by  Mr.  Jay  ;  it  continues  the  nanative  to 
Mr.  Winter’s  decease,  and  draws  out  his  character  at  consider¬ 
able  length.  The  third  part  cofitains  extracts  from  his  diary, 
aiid  selections  from  ;'is  correspondence. 

Mr.  Winter’s  origin  was  obscure.  He  was  born  in  Gray ’s- 
inn-hme,  Oct.  9.  i742  ;  belore  he  was  nine  months  old,  ho 
lost  his  father,  w'»o  was  a  shoemaker,  and  head  porter  to 
Gray\s  Inn,  and  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  left  an  orphan 
to  the  charge  of  his  only  sister.  At  this  early  period,  his 
mind  was  impressed  with  solemn  religions  feelings,  which  he 
justly  ascribes  to  the  intluenci*  of  a  Superior  Po^'er. 

‘  I  hare  been  informed  by  Rome  who  knew  me  before  1  knew  myself, 
thai  it  was  hardly  possible  to  keep  me  in  the  house  after  Gray’s-inn  chapel 
bell  struck  out,  to  summon  people  to  the  daily  prayers  at  eleven  in  the 
morning  and  fve  in  the  evening.  I  well  remember  its  powerful  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  also  the  first  time  wherein,  after  very  earnest  entreaty,  I  was 
intinsted  to  by  myself  to  St.  Andrew’s  church.  I  can  recollect  the 
pious  frame  of  my  mind,  the  energy  with  »'hich  1  could  repeat  prayers, 
and,  according  to  my  ability,  read  and  hear  the  Scriptures  read  1  at¬ 
tended  funer.ils  till  1  could  repeat  the  burial  service  by  rote.  My  mind 
at  times  has  been  so  elevated  that  1  believe  1  could  have  received  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  death  with  joy.’  pp.  9, 10. 

About  this  time  he  was  admitted  into  the  charity  school  of 
St.  Andre  w’s  Holboni,  aiid  shortly  after,  his  sister  being  un¬ 
able  to  provide  f*'r  him,  was  received  into  the  workhouse. 
Being  taken  from  the  workhouse  on  pretence  of  friendship, 
by  a  relation,  w  ho  wished  to  turn  him  to  account  as  a  menial 
slav(',  he  wasinianlly  dismissed  from  the  school. 

.  •  On  the  committcc-day  I  presented  my  petition  for  re-admission,  begged 
access  into  the  room,  kneeled  upon  my  kneel  and  with  crying  and  tears 
Intreatcd  for  God’s  sake  the  learning  of  the  school  might  be  granted  to 
me  ;  but  notliing  was  said  to  me  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  haughty  clergy¬ 
man,  dressed  in  hit  full  suit  of  robes,  ordered  me  instantly  to  be  takea 
put.’  p.  13. 

By  his  k'rocious  nnd  mercenary  kinsman,  he  was  treated 
with  a  cruelty  barely  inferior  to  that  of  a  West  Indian  over^ 
seer;  “  to  this  very  time,”  says  Mr.  W.  “  I  frequently  viicam 
I  am  with  him,  under  his  displeasure,  and  feel  uneasiness.^’ 
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His  health  and  faculties,  however,  withstood  the  barbarity, 
though  his  spirits  wefe  completely  broken  down.  During:  this 
pt  rio.l  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  church  ;  he  had 
•‘cortiaioii  and  very  strong  prejudices  against  Mt'thodisls  and 
Dissenters,"  and  was  only  driven  among  them  occasionally  by 
tlh*  disgraceful  condition  of  his  cloatlis.  He  describes  himself 
Bs  having  frequently  bt^en  very  devout,  tliougb  insensible  of 
tlu*  evil  of  sin  and  the  depravity  of  his  own  heart.  From  the 
pccounl  he  gives  of  his  artendatice  on  Mr.  Wliitetield’s  |)rearh« 
ing,  the  growth  of  his  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  ap- 
n  .ir  to  hiive  been  progressive,  though  he  specifies  the  lime  at 
fdiicli,  if  we  may  adopt  a  scriptural  figure,  the  blossom  .first 
iroke  forth,  which  afterwards  evinced,  by  its  unfolding  beauty 
r)(l  ripening  fruit,  that  the  tree  from  which  it  sprung  wiis 
neither  barren  nor  corrupt.  He  continueil  to  attend  various 
§ic.ichers,w!ietlier  at  chnrchesor  meetings,  in  whom  he  found  a 
jiriy  corresponding  to  that  of  bis  revered  ininistiT.  After  re- 
oriing  for  some  time  to  a  mei*ting  instituted  for  religious 
onfeivnce,  in  which  individuals  were  encouraged  to  dclivcf 
heir  sentiments,  his  ditlidence  yielded  to  his  zeal  ;  he  acU 
n  sv  (I  the  assembly  with  a  facilit  y  that  be  did  not  e.\{>ect^ 
nd  froin  that  time  became  a  frequeot  speaker.  He  men- 
lulls  several  n^spectable  clergymen  whose  talents  were  first 
kcovered  and  improved  at  the  same  institution,  and  for  whose 
1 'oiirs,  and  the  labours  of  their  eminent  surviving  pupils  ini 
le  t^tahlishrd  church,  theChristian  world  may  Iook  bat^kwith 
ratitndc  to  a  inethodistical  “experience  meeting."  The  natural 
‘ndency  of  this  and  similar  institutions,  and  of  the  habit  of 
free  pnver"  both  in  public  and  private,  will  servo  to  ac- 
uintfortliat  extemporaneous  fluency  which  is  common  among 
isst  niing  preachers  ;  a  faculty,  which  certain  ignorant  or 
*ialevolcnt  persons  accuse  them  of  representing  as  a  miracu- 
g'us  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  seem  themselves  to  abhor  as  if 
py  ascribed  it  to  a  compact  with  Beelzebub.  After  this 
|ine,  Mr.  Winter  was  frequently  employed  in  visiting  the  sick, 
d  exhorting  in  privjite  societies,  till  at  length  he  complied 
itli  repeated  and  pressing  solicitations  to  address  more  nub*' 
c  and  larger  auditories.  His  unwillingness  to  relinquish  his 
Uiliiess  of  water*gilder,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  prcach- 
]gy  was  with  dilficuhy  overcome  by  the  advi<*e  of  his  reli- 
ious  triends,  seconded  at  length  by  his  cxpnl.sion  from  the 
orkshoi)  of  his  inhuman  relative,  and  the  disafipoiutment  he 
let  with  in  all  his  endeavours  to  find  employment.  He  waa 
rtly  after  introduced  by  Mr.  Berridge,  the  venerable  vicar 
{  Kverton,  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  as  it  was  now  liia 
to  procure  ordination  and  be  sent  out  to  America.  Mr. 
kitcficld  employed  him  for  some  time,  partly  as  a  preacher 
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in  London  and  other  |)lacrs,  partly  in  various  services  of  i^y  \ 
menial  description,  his  usetiilness  in  which  seeiiis  to  have  disin. 
dined  his  patron  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  liis  priiuM^' 
ci|)ul  design.  At  length,  in  1769,  he  accompanied  Mr.  White. 
field  to  Georgia,  wiili  the  view  of  nndertiiking  tfie  instructioa^P^ 
of  some  negroes  at  Savannah,  the  liev.  Mr.  Zuhubnhler,  late  t 
rector  of  that  place,  having  provided  by  Ins  will  for  the  sup.SiPui 
port  of  a  minister  to  instruct  his  slaves,  but  enjoining  that  the  I  "Y 
person  employed  should  be  a  clergyman.  It  was  understood, |^h 
that  if.  after  making  the  trial,  lie  came  home  recommended 
for  ordination  to  this  service,,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
ccss.  Tlie  respect  with  which  he  was  received  at  Savannih^^^ 
was  speetlily  converted  into  contempt  and  ridicule,  when  theiJ?^ 
object  of  his  voyage  was  uiulerstood ;  “  so  strong,”  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “wcTe  the  prejudices  against  me,  for  being  what  the?  ^ 
called  a  negro  parson,  that  1  believe,  if  1  hail  been  an  angd 
of  light,  1  should  not  have  been  esteemed.”  He  gives  acu- 
rious  account  of  his  very  inaiisj)icious  outset,  in  ti.is  unpopu. 
lar  and  precarious  uuderiakiug.  . 

‘  ‘  The  greatest  number  of  these  negroes  were  fresh  purchased  Th«y 
had  conceived  some  kind  of  idea  concerning  me,  but  could  not  duun. 
guish  bt'tv  een  their  minister  and  their  owner  ;  tlierefore  when  I  was  fim  ' 
introduced  among  them,  they  came  up  in  a  bod  ,  and  in  their  way,  shewed 
me  the  greatest  niark  of  their  rt'speet  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  made  very  * 
heavy  complaints  iliat  they  wc'e  severely  beaten,  overburdened  witli  work, 
kept  very  siiOit  of  food,  and  that  they  and  tlicir  children  were  very  bare  1  be* 
of  clothes.  I  hey  said  if  I  would  he  a  good  mastti ,  they  would  be  good  J  “ 
negroes.  I  gave  them  to  understand  tJiat  I  had  no  right  in  them,  that  I 
should  he  their  sincere  friend  and  minister,  and  would  do  every  thing  i| 
my  power  to  make  them  happy. 

The  following  Lord’s  day,  I  went  up  for  the  first  time  to  introduce  *|i 
divine  worship  among  them  ;  but  it  is  impovssible  to  describe  the  scene,  ^ 
nor  can  any  person,  a  stnmger  to  it,  conceive  of  it.  Mr.  Bolton,  ray  * 
host,  bore  me  company  to  give  me  countenance,  and  to  assist  me  to  sing, 

Two  or  three  overseers  from  the  neighbouring  planutions,  with  the  pcrio# 


In  the  same  capacity  on  the  spot,  men  of  a  similar  cast  with  the  Smith*  Hj: 


field  drovers,  were  all  the  white  people  I  had  present.  Some  nrgroei  ||  J 
from  the  neighbouring  plantations  came,  and  I  opened  with  as  plain  a 
exhortation  as  I  possibly  could,  but  felt  it  was  like  shooting  darts  agaioit 
a  stonewall.  I  prayed,  read  the  lessons  for  the  day,  and  used  a  very  (}^ 
small  part  of  the  liturgy,  namely,  the  confession,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
the  creed,  hut  tlic  greatest  part  of  my  poor  congregation  w  ere  cither  asleep, 
or  making  some  of  their  figures  upon  the  wainscot,  or  playing  w  ith  their 
fingers,  or  e.ating  potatoes,  or  talking  with  each  other  This  was  very 
discouraging,  hut  I  thought  I  must  got  through  it  as  well  as  I  could— 

My  iotci^ed  plan  was,  it  1  had  settled  with  them,  to  have  attempted  to 
make  Uiem  rational,  in  order  to  make  them  capable  of  understanding  rny 
addresses,  and  loluave  begun  with  them  as  W'iih  children,  teaching  them  * 
the  alphabet.  1  hoped  to  have  succeeded  ;  and  to  carry  my  point,  espe* 
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I  Bily  children,  and  that  I  might  expedite  the  work,  I  intended 

g||\v  procured  negroes,  by  qualifying  of  whom,  I  might  have  been  as- 

*  ilk  i  promoting  gener.d  instruction.  But  knowing  I  must  come  home 
if  ’  -Tuition  ind  my  house  not  being  ready  for  me,  1  could  only  design 

’  ^  plan  without  putting  it  forward  till  after  my  return.'  pp.  97 — 98. 

Jjuring  'i**.  ^Vinter’s  residence  i:i  Georgia,  he  had  the  mis- 
me* to  lo>e  liis  frien.h 

e  <  You  have  do  conception  (says  he)  of  die  effect  of  Mr.  Whitefield’s 
upon  the  inhabiunts  of  the  province  of  Georgia.  All  die  black 
d  jli"i  in  the  stores  was  bought  up  ;  the  pulpit  and  desks  of  the  church, 
tkl  branches,  the  organ  loft,  the  pews  of  the  governor  and  council,  were 
Ij  citered  with  black.  The  go  vernor  and  council  in  deep  mourning,  con* 
at  the  stite-house,  and  went  in  p  ocession  to  church,  and  were  re- 

*  W  '  by  the  organ  playing  a  funeral  dirge.  Two  funeral  sermons  were 
’  ^  ed,  one  by  Mr  Ellington,  which  I  was  desired  to  compose;  the 
!  od  r  was  preached  by  Mr.  Zubly.  All  the  respect  shewed  to  his  memo- 
^  fy  t  his  death,  kept  my  sensibility  alive.*  pp.  108,  104. 

He  now,  as  lie  remarks,  a  .Ntiao^er  in  a  strange  land  ; 
hit  his  prudent  eonduct  had  partially  removed  the  disgraceful 
IP  judice  entertained  against  liim,  and  conciliated  many  re- 
7  ip  clahle  persons  who  vvished  to  see  Him  in  orders.  Hie  hu- 
^  Ulity  of  his  views,  at  this  time,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
J  jktiievolence,  iiiay  be  perceived-  from  the  following  pas- 

'  *  Though  1  saw  no  sign  of  longevity  cither  in  natives  or  foreigners,  my 
re  hi  ift  was  set  upon  doing  the  best  I  could  for  the  poor  negroes,  so  that  1 
ij  R’venohlnt,  in  any  of  niy  letters,  of  the  badness  of  the  climate  for  an 
I  hxf  Klisb  constitution.  Rather  I  labored  hard  to  get  a  dear  friend  to  par* 
with  me  in  the  cor  forts  and  crosses  of  niy  situation.  1  had  settled  it 
my  own  mind  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  that  I  would,  being 
X  ft’  iotu  a  c'.pucity  for  usefulness,  live  and  die  in  Georgia  a  devoted  ser- 
,  t  of  servants.  When  tlie  twelve  months  of  my  residence  were  nearly 


ly  f  “fi;  rtd,  it  was  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Zububuhler*s  executors,  that  1  should 
j.  Hie  Bishop  for  orders.*  p.  105. 

®  recoiiinieiulaiions  which  Mr.  VV^'inter  carried  to  Eng- 

B  d  from  Mr.  ZiibuhuliU'r’s  executors,  and  President  Haber- 
^  Aam,  were  highly  honourable  to  his  character;  he  was  also 
i^ar^ed  with  letters  from  Governor  W  right,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
*^nk,  rector  of  Savannah.  He  had  a  very  stormv  passage; 
'<1  atone  iinic,  in  the  immediate  expectation  of  foundering, 

^  hill  proof  of  the  value  of  that  religion  which  he  rcxoin- 
ended  to  the  terrilied  passengers,  “a  religion,  which  traiis- 
^  nns  the  bean,  ami  prepares  ns  for  all  events.'*  On  his  ar- 

letters  to  the  Society 
as  ret oui mended  to 

hop 

I  ^  The  next  morning  (say?  Mr.  W.)  I  waited  upon  Ids  loidshlp,  who 


-  [  in  London,  lie  communicated  his  leitt 
to  ‘  ^ ^  propagating  the  Cjospel,  by  whom  he  w: 
ly  ■  ply  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
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aftrr  fpadinj^  thr  trstutioouls,  sent  for  me  into  his  room.  He  said,  o 
haTc  been  over  to  America  as  a  preacher  ?’  I  answered,  •  No,  at  4  { 
chist/  •  But,*  said  his  lordship,  ‘  You  have  preached  ?*  I  replied,  ‘li 
attempted  to  explain  the  scriptures  to  the  negroes,  and  some  peoplrt] 
riobity  has  excited  them  to  near,'  to  which  he  answered,  ‘  It  was  i)b 
you  had  no  right  to  do  so.*  As  I  stood  before  hii  lordship  as  a  cj  _ 
and  not  as  a  casuist  to  defend  my  conduct,  I  judged  it  prudent  upco 
and  s<  me  oti.er  remarks  not  very  material,  to  be  silent. 

•  'I  he  next  question  was,  where  I  was  educated  ?  I  answered,  •) 
lord,  I  have  had  no  education,  but  whnt  I  have  acquired  by  dint  of 
try.*  His  k)rd#hippn)Cfeded  to  inquire  where  I  was  born,  and  to 
was  brought  up?  I  replied,  I  was  l)om  in  London,  served  seven 
appr.  nticc'hipto  a  mccharic,  and  as  soon  as  possible  applied  myself  uj 
study  of  divinity.  His  lordship  asked,  *  Then  how  came  you  to 
to  America?*  To  which  1  answered,  *  On  purpose  to  see  if  I  couWb 
any  service  to  the  negroes.*  ‘  Then,*  said  his  lordship,  ‘You  west 
with  Mr.  W  hitefield  ?*  I  replied,  ‘  Yes,  my  lord.*  He  added, ‘  Ifc 
suppose  you  have  been  connected  with  him  ?*  I  replied,  ‘  My  lord,I( 
not  with  propriety  say,  1  have  been  connected  with  any  body  else.* 
lorilship  was  ]i]eascd  to  commend  me,  in  being,  as  he  tcimed  it,hos 
him,  in  not  leaving  him  in  the  dark,  and  directly  added,  ‘Then  uj 
sure  you  have  drank  deep  into  his  sentiments?*  I'o  which  I  repHei,! 
hope  my  lord 


1  shall  be  enabled  to  give  a  degree  of  satisfaction  upoit 
aminattun  '  He  said,  ‘  I  hopt*  you  have  not  baptized  children  r  1 ; 
pried,  ‘  By  no  means  ;  Mr.  r  rink  promised  me  his  assistance  in  tkl 


letter  to  the  bishop,  uho,  after  perusing  it,  sent  for 


in 


01 


rht  I 


charge  of  that  office,  till  I  should  be  authorized.*  He  then  inquired! 
bad  read  Burnet  uj  on  the  articles.  I  replied  I  had,  with  other 
lor  my  iostniciion  and  information. — This  was  the  purport  of  our 
rence,  and  1  can  make  no  very  considerable  mistake,  as  1  minuted  it 
the  very  moment  I  left  his  lordship.  He  said  he  should  do  nothing  ftri 
of  himself,  that  it  was  always  usual  for  missionaries  to  apply  to  him  th 
the  society,  that  they  should  meet  at  Bow  church,  on  the  hfteenth  ii 
wIktc  I  should  be  examined,  and  he  should  ordain  tlie  next 
pp.  127—129. 

Mr.  \V.  might  have  foreseen  the  result  of  tliis  confer 
and  of  being  referred  hack  to  the  Society,  who  agreed  to 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  no  pecuniary  aid  wus  n( 
of  them,  though  the  reverend  prelates  who  assisted  at 
meeting  had  no  objection  to  the  Ifishop  of  London  or 
ing  him,  if  tie  thought  proper.  Mr.  W.  atidressed  a 
ful 
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‘  “  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  the  society  have  concluded  00 ?* 
replied,  “  My  lord,  I  have  ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  entirely  left  to  yourlc 
ship,  1  hope  you  will  determine  it  in  my  favor.**  But  though  L  urged 
necessity  by  repeated  arguments,  the  only  reply  he  made  was  “  I  cm  • 
nothing  in  it.*’  He  olSeivcd  coincident  with  the  society,  the  will  (Mi* 
require  me  to  be  ordained ;  and  when  I  told  him  I  could  not  think  of  r 
turning  in  my  present  circumstances,  he  said,  ‘  I  must  do  as  I  please,' 
w  ithal  added,  *  Now  Mr,  Whitcficld  is  dead,  you  want  to  throw 
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our  nine.'  He  wid,  they  had  an  objection  against  ordaining  any 

ft  ■  •  I/*  .1  _  T!*  i  *" 


ibmi>'stoo  to  his  lordship's  judgment,*  but  did  not  dwell  upon  them,  re- 
.nbering  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stood.  At  last  he  began  to  re^ 
k  very  severely  upon  the  executors,  for  siding  to  Mr.  Whitweld  for  a 
iilorriry,  in  a  manner  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  a 
ntion  of,  saying,  ‘The  8  »ciety  has  been  used  ill,'  and  concluded  with 
le  words,  *  To  be  plain  with  you,  Mr.  Winter,  we  had  information  from 
lerica  of  vour  going  over,  long  before  you  embarked  from  EnglancU 
had  warning,  even  though  you  should  return  home,  not  to  ordain  you.* 
135,  m. 

'hese  conversations  are  detailed  in  Mr.  W.’s  letter  to  his 
mds  in  Georgia ;  the  following  passage  is  extracted  from 
answer  he  received. 


WTiai  can  our  dignitaries  think,  or  really  one  would  rather  ask,  do 
think  at  all  ?  One  would  imagine,  if  we  were  to  judge  on  tliis  side, 

1  those  they  generally  send  among  us  as  ministers,  Uiat  their  only  care 
to  see  that  tliey  were  not  religious  men.  It  is  surprising  that  thera  in 
one  among  them,  who  would  ventui  e  to  ordain  such  pertona  as  they 
liM  have  reason  to  think,  would  prove  faithful  teachers.  'J  his  is  asl 
sume,  for  fear  of  the  scoffs  of  their  brethren.  Much  might  be  said 
n  this  head,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  more  prudent  to  be  silent.  A  great 
of  your  opposition  at  home,  1  am  sure  has  been  owing  to  letters  from 
.  Frink,  particularly  so  far  as  relates  to  the  society.  I  remember  at 
of  our  meetings,  after  that  we  had  received  a  letter  from  poor  Mr, 
hiteficld,  acquainting  us,  he  had  no  prospect  of  getting  a  person  in 
ers  for  Mr.  Ziibubuhler’s  estate,  some  of  the  gentlemen  said  that  Mr. 
"kiaid  if  we  would  give  him  l  *av.*,  he  would  write  to  the  society, 
gft  u»  a  proper  person  out  immediately  ;  to  v  hich  reply  was  made 
t  we  had  specimens  enough  of  ministers  of  their  sending  out,  and  that 
y  (the  society)  would  be  the  last  people  we  should  think  of  writing  to  ; 
H  believe  added,  that  a  person  with  no  other  qualification  than  Mr. 
^ink  himself,  could  by  no  means  suit  us  :  all  this  I  dare  say  was  imme- 
'  ly  carried  to  him,  and  was  what  I  suppose  the  society  meant  by  our 
^Jngillof  them.*  pp.  139,  140. 

^Vc  have  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  account  for  this 
iitly,  though  not  very  ingenuous. resistance,  to  Mr.  Winter's 
in  some  way  consistent  with  the  immaculate  ch.aractcr 
the  exalted  personages  he  had  to  deal  with,  for  wisdom  and 
Could  this  resolution  have  been  taken,  we  have 
juglit,  fi-Qu,  apprehension  that  the  new  clergyiiian  would 
^'mediately  set  olf  and  disturb  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  as 
^  deceas^  patron  had  disturbed  the  nrinds  of  the  King's 
colliers.^ — or  from  a  fear  that  he  would  come  back  to 
^Rwid,  and  without  Mr.  Whitefield’s  talents  preach  as  rant- 
^  y 'tnd  impressively  as  he  had  done,  and  like  him  convert 
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multitudes,  not  from  the  church  of  F'ngland,  of  which 
were  only  nominal  meuilu*rs,  but  from  heathenism  and 
of  which  they  were  genuine  slaves  ? — or  was  it  taken  th 
the  influence  of  some  well-mcaninir  stickler  for  disciplioej 
regularity,  who  thought  the  repulse  of  a  man  of  suffi 
talents,  amiable  disposition,  and  derated  piety,  becaii, 
had  bet*n  guilty  of  preaching  the  gospel  “  illegally,”  u 
effectually  deter  all  drunkards  and  libertines  from  applyui^ 
holy  orders,  or  at  h  ast  from  praying  and  preaching  first, 
hatf  done  ; — or  was  it  rather  through  the  secn*t  and  insic 
influence  of  some  cm  niy  to  the  church,  who  thought  st 
man  as  this  just  the  person  to  be  forced  among  the  dissei 
where  he  might  discover  and  educate  pious  young  men 
IVIr.  Jay,  who  should  iti  due  time  become  patterns  of  geii 
religion  and  of  pulpit  eUxpicnce  ?  We  acknow  ledge  o 
selves  unsatisfied  witli  any  of  these  explications;  and  je 
exceeds  the  compass  of  onr  unconsecrated  minds,  that 
revt‘r(*iul  persons  should  harbour  such  a  feeling  of  inalij 
against  Mr.  \\  hiificUl,  as  to  exclude  a  very  well  qualified 
from  the  church,  and  from  the  possibility  of  |)reaching( 
lianity  in  a  regular  way,  simply  because  he  had  once  b 
ailisciplo  and  assistant  of  this  olmoxions  servant  off 
IVrhaps,  after  all,  the  \\.  K.  bench  were  persuaded,  ^ 
ever  reluctantly,  that  for  example’s  sake,  and  decorum’ssdi 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  this  zealous  and  devout  man 
preaching  in  the  establishment;  in  this  case,  we  can ear^ 
conceive  how  min  h  it  must  have  coiistded  and  fortified  tc 
in  the  di>chargc  of  a  painful  duty  to  reflect,  that  in  thisk 
of  religions  frei*ilom  their  prohibition  would  only  diveit^ 
usefulness  into  another  channel  ;  that  his  commission  id 
hi  aven  would  urge  him,  and  the  laws  of  his  country » 
]H'rniit  him,  though  uiianthorizcd  hy  men,  to  teach" 
religion  of  ('hrist  w  ithout  any  other  qualifu  aiion  than  ak;' 
ledge  of  it  himself,  ami  an  aliiiity  and  desire  to  exphi*’ 
to  others;  and  that,  unlit  a>  he  was  the  service  of  i 
church  of  Kngland,  and  utdih  si  with  the  im|)osition  of 
copal  hands,  lie  might  yet  he  scrxieealiic  to  the  churcli*^ 
God,  anii  a.  uiulantlv  eoniribiite  to  the  benefit  of  niankw 
It  IS  no  little  pleasuri  to  us  to  think,  that  the  time  for 
siastieal  lu.nerali.y  and  impolicy  is  past,  and  to  know 
establishment  is  mueli  better  supplied  than  it  was  then 
clergymen  .s  oounjilarv  and  zealous  as  Mr.  Winter.  ^ 
W  e  ^ilonhl  liave  opmied  several  interesting  passages, illti^* 
ing  the  character  of  Mr.  vVhittdiehl,  aiul  his  talents  asap«l?* 
orator;  huttluso  wv  aie  under  the  necessity  of  deferring’ ^ 
il.e  complctloiii  of  our  account  of  Mr.  Winter  io  »  1‘* 
aun.btr. 
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Art  .XII  Colkciio  Sentehtiarum,  Exempiorum^  TeHmomorum^  necnonet  Stmt* 
iitvJtHum  ;  in  usum  Scholastica:  Juventutis.  Opera  et  studio  Johannit 
Bc-nnet,  A.  B.  Editio  nova.  12mo.  pp.  490.  price  58,  bound.  Longman 
A  Co.  1808. 

l)HYSIOLOGISTS  have  observed  some  points  of  similarity  between 
*  the  infancy  and  the  decline  of  the  animal  system.  Something  of  thig 
limilarity.is  very  observable,  in  comparing  the  earlier  efforts  of  literary 
ages,  with  the  period  when  the  appetite  for  novelties,  and  the  excess  of 
refinement,  have  degenerated  into  a  fastidious  decrepitude  of  taste.  •  In 
modem  days,  the  most  valuable  authors  have  been  dissected  into  Beauties^ 
OlitUi  and  Extracts  ;  and  a  few  fashionable  pocket  volumes  profess  to  con¬ 
tain  die  Flowers,  and  even  the  Essence,  of  genius  and  literature.  So  at 
the  revival  and  diffusion  of  letters  three  hundred  years  ago,  many  inge¬ 
nious,  and  some  very  eminent  persons  employed  tlieir  diligence  in  selecting 
frpm  the  classics,  the  fathers,  and  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  phrases, 
sentences,  maxims,  adages,  simillcs,  and  anecdotes ;  which  they  ar¬ 
ranged  as  their  respective  taste  or  fancy  directed.  Such  collections  were 
popular;  and,  at  a  time  when  original  authors  were  not  very  easily  pro¬ 
cured,  they  must  have  answered  more  v;iluable  purposes  than  volumes  of 
the  same  description  are  likely  to  do  in  the  present  day.  One  general 
oWeetion,  however,  lay  against  them  all ;  the  heterogeneous  combination 
of  writers  very  different  in  age,  manner,  and  purity  of  style.  Cicero  and 
Anselm,  Livy  and  Eutropius,  furnished  their  quota  of  passages,  which 
stood  in  the  same  page,  connected  by  identity  of  subject,  sometimes  amal¬ 
gamated  into  the  same  sentence,  and  frequently  without  any  marks  of  elu¬ 
tion. 

The  character  wc  have  just  given  is  applicable  to  the  book  before  us. 
It  consists  of  some  thousands  of  sentences,  historical  examples,  and  similies 
(a^any  of  them  quaint  and  odd,)  arranged  under  an  alphabetical  series  of 
subjects;  e.  g.  Alstinentia,  AJolescentui^  Adversitas ,  Amicltia  et  Amicus , 
Amor,  Audacia,  &c.  See,  To  none  of  the  extracts  is  the  name  of  the 
author  subjoined.  For  this  omission,  the  worthy  schoolmaster,  who  has 
•i  ired  up  this  crambe  relictlta,  assigns  .f/.v  reasons,  all  of  which  are  reduced 
to  this  one,  that  the  whole  is  a  compilation  at  second  and  third  hand 
from  other  collections^  and  that  he  knew'  not  the  original  sources  of  its 
derivation.  A  cursory  review  of severul  passages  sufficiently  ascertains  that 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  are  promiscuously  huddled  together. 
With  the  script  ores  medise  et  tnjima  Latlnltatls.  We  find  passages,  not 
only  from  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  V\alerius  Maximus  ;  but  from  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  tlie  popes  Leo  I.  and  Gregory  the  great  (vulgi  atsentatlone 
^lagnus,  iHgenio  et  erudltlone  nanus,)  Hugo  de  8.  Viciore,  cum  allls 
^uampJttrlmis  ejusdtm  farina  |  and  even  from  the  Latin  versions  of  the 
Greek  fathers.  If  this  re-impression  of  the  book  be  designed  for  the  use 
0^  schools,  w'hich  we.  suppose  to  be  the  case  from  its  appearance,  we  can¬ 
not  but  express  decided  disapprobation  of  the  intention.  Such  a  mixtnre 
of  bad  and  dubious  Latimty  would  be  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  just  taste  and  correct  composition.  As  i  repository  of 
anecdotes  and  fiitht/  satftng:,  it  must  bo  both  entertaining  and  useful ;  but 
may  also  be  very  injurious  to  the  integrity  and  improvement  o(  youth, 
It  is  clandestinely  pillaged  to  enrich  their  themes.  The  preface  ingeni- 


€54  Clarke’s  Church  of  Englmd  Incompldely  Reformed, 

Oiisiy  ackiKMvM^i  thac  the  conieiiu  »rc  fn-iBctf^Uy  derived  feo^ 
the  PilyamlheA  of  Lan^us  ;  wiiich  it  a  vast  coiJectioe  ia  folio. 

f'rofB  a  culpable  omitsion  of  dates,  it  does  oot  appear  when  this  \aotk 
was  first  published.  We  know,  however,  that  the  original  edition 
in  the  very  early  part  of  the  last  century. 


Art.  Xlll.  'The  Church  (f  Em^lund  I ncomfiUtthf  Reformed  :  A  Sermoq 
preaclied  on  the  Occasion  of  the  General  Fast,  Feb.  17,  1808.  By 
George  Sookt  t'larke,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Great  Waltham  in  Essex.  8fo. 
pp.  89.  Price  Is.  White,  Fleet-Sti'eet,  1 808. 

author,  h.'iving  taken  his  text  from  Jer.  viil.  8.  ‘  Amend  your 
proceeds  through  the  whole  of  the  discourse  to  amend  the  *words  i 
our  transition  of  the  Bible  I  Hence  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that,  in  hli 
^‘nion,  no  other  reformation  is  of  so  urgent  and  momentous  importsnet. 
Before  he  begins  his  grand  attacks,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he 
has  studied  the  Hebrew  langu.ige,  complaining  heavily  of  the  difficulties  bf 
h.id  to  surmount  in  learning  the  •v'i^iveUf.oints  ;  the  whole  system  of  which, 
however  unessential,  wc  U*lieve  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  any  man 
who  has  brains,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  But  there  is  some  presunipthe 
evidence,  th.n  the  consonants  also  have  iheir  difficulties  witli  Dr.  bomen 
CLirkc. 

The  book  of  Psalms  is  particularly  the  subject  of  his  lacerations.  The 
substance  of  his  theory  is.  That  very  few  of  the  Psalms  belong  to  David; 
as  David,  he  says,  may  mean  Hezekiah,  or  any  of  David’s  succebson! 
that  forty-three  of  them  were  written  on  occasion  of  Heptkiah’s  sickncsi 
and  recovery,  and  sixty  more  on  the  subject  of  his  del* verance  from  is* 
vasion  by  Sennacherib  ;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  fiftieth  was  composed 
by  the  prophet  I*>aiah,  and  the  fifty-first  by  Jeremiah  ;  the  former  havii^ 
no  reference  to  Christ,  but  solely  to  a  threatened  destruction  of  the  countty 
at  that  time,  and  the  latter  deploring  ilic  crime  of  idolatry,  and  not  thox 
of  adultery  and  murder. 

These,  and  many  similar  assertions,  are  advanced  without  even  a  p«* 
tence  to  proof ;  arc  boasted  as  original  discoveries,  and  pressed  upon  tlf 
le.imed  themselves  by  this  demonstrative  argument,  that  the  author  “  liied 
twenty  years,  before  the  Last  thiiteen,  in  a  place  of  learning  P’ 

Of  his  exposition  of  particular  texts,  we  give  the  following  as  an  is* 
stance;  (I  bal.  li.  1 1.) 

‘  Hurl-th(ju-fnc  not  from-thy- presence :  cven-the-nund-of 
Thtf-hcHress  take^thou  not  from- me* 

**  The  mind  of  thy  holiness  was  a  mind  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God, 
and  not  of  idols,  as  among  the  heathen.*  p. 

Bec.'iusc  -jrip  nn  is  an  expression  in  regimen  (signifying  in  sottid 
English,  Thu  holy  Spirit)  Dr  C.  seems  to  think  it  cannot  be  proprrfy 
tr.inslaUHl  unless  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  is  exactly  preserved,  though 
this  is  by  no  irc.ins  necessary  to  a  gooii  translation,  and  in  many  car* 
cculd  r.ci  be  stall  admitted,  i-n  account  of  tlie  difference  in  the  genius 
hngu.ges.  And  thu.s,  wc  presume,  he  has  been  led  to  conclude  that  fTH 
m^y  signify  the  soul  of  man.  Put  whe*.  a  similar  construction  occuHi 
!^.  lx  ii.  lO,  **  They  ulclled and  rexed  his  holy  Spirit^  (itt’Up  HD)  wiU  >®jf 
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nun  contend,  after  reading  the  context,  that  no  other  spirit  than  the  human; 
or  a  mind  not  devoted  to  idolatr}^  U  mentioned  here  t  The  same  may  be  ■» 
'remarked  of  all  those  places  where  the  name  of  God  occurs  in  a  possessive 
case  :  “  Nit  holy  temhley'  &c.  And  wiiy  should  tlie  Doctor  prefer  mind 
to  spirit  ? — because  the  orij^rinal  word  will  elsewiiere  bear  that  meaning  ? 
Why. not,  then,  the  breathing,  or  the  <o/W  of  thy  holiness^  as  the  W'ord  also 

signifies  ?  •  • 

But  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  cast  into  the  mould  of  Dr.  C.’s  criti¬ 
cism,  if  this  is  not  considered  as  degrading  the  term,  is  simply  this :  • 
0  God,  my  mind  is  devot«  d  to  thy  worship,  and  not  to  that  of  idols. 
And  as  in  this  mind  consists  chiedy  my  identity  as  a  rational .  creature, 

0  take  it  not  from  me  ;  take  n\e  not  from  myself,  else  I  shall  hare  nothing 
left  but  an  uninformeii  carcase  !*’  Of  the  Doctor's  philology  our  readers 
will  farther  judge,  when  they  learn  his  opinion,  that  the  word  Righteous^ 
nets  is  improperly  applied  to  God,  because  it  supposes  the  Deity  may  be 
unrighteous. 

Tile  Doctor's  absurdities  arc  aggravated  by  his  presumption ;  he  tells 
us  that  the  first  lessons,  which  he  has  to  read,  w'hcn  fulfilling  his  public 
duty,  confuse  him  with  shame  for  the  church  ;  so  that  the  Bible,  it  seems, 
is  the  disgrace  of  that  establishment,  and  that  religion,  of  which  it  is  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  the  standard  and  glory.  Yet  farther  he  is  of  opinion,  that  its 
received  translations  and  interpretations  originally  made  dissenters,  and 
and  are  suffi-  ient  to  make  sectaries  of  all  who  read  them  !  That  the  English 
Bible,  and  the  Hebrew  Bible  too,  will  make  Dissenters  from  Dr.  Somers 
Clarke  and  his  Socinian  per\Trsions,  we* rejoice  in  believing.  It  surpri¬ 
ses  us,  we  confess,  that,  with  his  views,  Dr.  C.  should  continue  in  the 
Establishment,  scoff  at  Sectaries,  and  actually  hold  the  living  of  Great 
Waltham.  Wc  do  not  mean  to  express  any  wonder  how  his  conscience 
will  suffer  him  to  retain  his  preferment ;  but  only  that  his  prudence  does  ‘ 
not  suggest  to  him  the  salutary  example  which  has  lately  bet-n  made  of 
a  disingenuous  Rector  in  his  own  county,  and  urge  him  to  prefer  a  digni¬ 
fied  resignation  to  a  disgraceful  deprivation. 

We  beg  leave  to  insert  his  improved  Lord's  Prayer,  as  a  curiosity  in 
theology: — “  lather,  hallowed  be  thy  name:  thy  kingdom  come:— • 
gpe  us  every  date  our  bread  for  the  morrow  :  and  forgive  us  our  sins  as  wc 
torgivc  hirn  that  is  indebted  to  us  ;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation.'* 

V\  e  pass  over  the  shameful  style  of  this  discourse,  and  many  other  par¬ 
ticulars  which  betray  great  sterility  of  intellect ;  and  conclude  with  simply 
reminding  our  readers  and  the  public,  that  the  mode  which  Dr.  C.  selected 
to  manifest  his  ignorance  and  folly,  to  call  in  question  the  authenticity  and 
accuracy  of  our  English  Bible,  and  bring  dishonour  on  the  Established 
k  hurch,  was  a  Fast  Sermon,  before  a  country  congregation  ! 

An.  XI V,  Poems.  By  Matilda  Betham.  r2niO.  pp.  116.  Price  4$. 

Hatch  ird.  1808. 

JHESE  Poems,  consisting  of  Epistles,  Sonnets,  and  Elegies,  chiefly  of 
a  grave  cast,  are  rather  useful  than  elegant.  1'hey  bear  the  marks 
of  a  mind  rich  enough  to  rew'ard  a  more  assiduous  cultivation  than  appears 
to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  author's.  A  glowing  friendship,  an  en- 
gaging  tenderness,  a  fancy  figurative  enough,  and  a  manner  the  most 
modest  and  unassuming,  are  the  claims  which  they  possess  to  the  attention 
VOL.  IV.  3  c 
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of  mry  TirtuouB  admirer  of  this  species  of  composition-  Even  amidst  the 
occasional  defats  of  our  author,  the  harshness  of  the  rb3rthm,  the  prosaic 
klioms,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  obscurities  of  expression,  they  are  not 
destitute  of  the  power  to  delight  and  improve  ;  tney  are  ofun  calcu¬ 
lated  to  interest  toe  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  quicken  a  desire  to 
cultivate  all  those  amities  of  human  intercourse  which  they  are  occasionally 
occupied  in  celebritinfif. 

The  following  ReJlection$%  occasioned  by  the  death  of  friends^  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  of  Miss.  B.’s  power  and  mode  of  writing,  when  em. 
ployed  on  solemn  subjects. 

*  My  happiness  was  once  a  goodly  tree, 

Whicii  promis’d  every  day  to  grow  more  fair. 

And  reared  its  .  ofty  branches  in  the  air. 

In  sooth,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  ! 

Amidst,  fair  honey  suckles  crept  along. 

Twin’d  round  the  bark,  and  hung  from  every  bough. 

While  birds,  which  fancy  held  by  slender  strings, 

Plum’d  the  dark  azure  ot  their  shining  wings. 

Or  dipp’d  them  in  the  silver  stream  below, 

W'ith  many  a  joyful  note,  and  many  a  song ! 

*  W  hen  lo  !  a  tempest  hurtles  in  the  sky  ! 

Dark  iow’r  the  clouds !  the  thunders  burst  around ! 

Fiercely  the  arrowy  fiakes  of  lightning  fly  ! 

While  tiie  scar ’a  songsters  leave  the  quiv’ring  bough, 

The  blasted  honey  suckles  droop  below, 

And  many  noble  branches  strew  the  ground ! 

*  Though  soon  the  air  is  calm,  the  sky  serene. 

Though  wide  the  broad  and  leafy  arms  are  spread, 

Yet  still  t)\e  scars  of  recent  wounds  are  seen  ; 
l*heir  Ehelter  henceforth  seems  but  insecure ; 

The  winged  tribes  disdain  the  frequent  lure. 

Where  many  a  songster  lies  benumb'd  or  dead ; 

And  when  I  would  the  flow’ry  tendrils  train, 

1  And  my  late  delightful  labour  vain. 

*  Affection  thus,  once  light  of  heart  and  gay. 

Chasten’d  by  memory,  and  unnerved  by  fear, 

Shall  sadden  each  endearment  wth  a  tear. 

Sorrowing  the  oihees  of  love  shall  pay. 

And  scarcely  dare  to  think  that  good  her  own. 

Which  Aite’s  imperious  hand  may  snatch  away. 

In  the  warm  sunthioe  of  meridian  day. 

And  when  her  hopes  arc  fuH'and  fairest  blown.^ 

Miss  B.  published  a  similar  volume  of  Poems,  a  few  years  igo ;  is 
her  present  work  there  is  some  appearance  of  improvement,  though  odi 
•0  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
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Art  XV»  A  Sennom^  |>reached  at  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  Robert  Hempited  of 
FeoUMhinthe  County  of  Huntingdon,  on  Tutad^»  April  12th,  1808. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis  Jones.  Curate  of  Rdley  and  Vkar  of 
Bary.  8vo.  pp.  Hk  Price  la.  LoveH,  Huntingdon.  1808. 

rrHE  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  informs  us,  that  he  ••  has  iw  other  end  in  view 

*  for  publishing  this  short  work  than  to  benefit  socurty/'  We  rincci^j^ 
regret  the  dispanty  which  is  so  evident  in  this  instance,  between  the  end 
and  the  means ;  as  we  certainly  recollect  seeing  no  performance  so 
rosrkable  for  every  qual  ity  which  such  a  wofk  narjA/  Mof  to  jlsixr//.  Had 
not  the  name  of  a  Moenced  clergyman  been  inaer^  on  the  title  pag^» 
it  would  have  been  commonly  considered  as  the  witless  and  extemporary 
rant  of  some  tub  or  stool  orator,  though  wholly  destitute  of  that  eneigy 
and  that  devotional  sentiment,  which  is  often  to.  be  found  even  in  the 
meanest  effusions  of  itinerant  preachers.  If  **  Methodism,**  u  Mr  h 
probably  thinks*  Is  the  same  thing  as  vufgmtt  and  imfioui  eon/mre,  hh 
parishioners,  at  least,  are  as  secure  from  its  infection,  as  the  hidcotts  vie* 
tims  of  a  pest-house  from  variolous  inoculation.  A  fow  eXiracta  will 
prove  it. 

'  BUised  are  the  dead  wkUh  du  in  the  LtM*  The  words  of  the  text 
sre  plain,  and  reoutre  little  explanatien  ;  they  teach  us  the  real,  and  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  ot  a  good  life  and  conversation,  whilst  here  we  live  to 
fit  and  prepare  us  for  the  company  of  blessed  saints  in  heaven,  Ac.  - 

*  they  instruct  us  to  hope,  that  our  worthy  deceased  brother*  with  whom 
1  have  been  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  and  mendship,  for  more  tho  twen¬ 
ty  year ,  has,  to  all  appearance,  led  a  life  agreeaMe  to  God*t  will  and 
{Measure,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe,  if  any  man  ever  did  die  the 
death  of  righteous,  he  ta  blessed  with  that  great  happiness,  he  hat  made  n 
fortunate  change  from  an  apparent  comfbrtaUe  life  to  a  blessed  death. 

*  iio  weak  and  frail  is  human  nature,  that  nothing  will  bring  us  to  coo^ 
ilder  our  wavs,  and  to  remind  us  of  our  danger,  but  the  bed  of  sickness* 
sudden  accidents,  or  old  age  worn  out  with  afflictions,  difficulties,  in* 
firmities,  and  distress ;  though  we  all  know  we  may  be  here  to  day,  aad 
lone  to  morrow,*  p.  7. 

*  What  ought  most  to  afflict  our  sinful  nature  at  this  awful  season*  is* 
the  great  number  of  sudden  deaths  which  have  so  lately  happened  in  this 
kingdom,  and  many  very  near  us  indeed,  particularly  that  of  our  deceased 
bj^cr,  who  died  in  the  short  space  of  nine  days  only.  To  be  brought  to 
the  bed  of  si^ncss,  and  there  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  making 
oju  with  an  o^nded\  God,  may  be  a  meant  of  idfording  dying 
Ji^ts  great  comfort  and  hope,  that  the  abundant  mercies  of  Atfliighty 

will  be  extended  to  them.*  p.  8.  *  His  power  and  wrath*  wc  art 
agaimt  all  those  who  nnforimuitely  do  eial*  un« 
^  they  come  to  a  sarions  and  timely  repentant^.*  '  To  be  taken  out  of 
^  I  burden  of  guilt  and  iniquity  in  our  beam,  with* 

®®l*cc*  or  time  allowed  to  pray  or  repent,  or  even  to  say* 
^  mercy  iqKMi  o«r  poor  rinful  souls*  this  must  be  shocking  and 
a  aadlrU^  *t>dee<L*  p,  8.  *  I  can  recommend  to  better  ginrd  against 

rieaih*  dum  imii^diate  repentance*  and  the  doty  of  watch* 
^  pray, therefore  (for  ye  koM  not  when  the  tome  is)  to- 
71  while  it  it  calkd  to  day*  lest  this  ofpoitaiuty  be  toLio  away 
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you,  and  you  be  ientcnccd  and  doomed  to  everlasting  misery,  there  to  n- 
main  to  ali  eternity,*  p.  1 1 . 

‘  At  the  latter  end  of  so  long  a  life  to  finish  our  cour  c  with  courage, 
to  go  on  comfortably  through  this  wicked  world,  and  look  death  our 
last  and  awful  enemy,  in  the  face,  with  composure,  and  resignation  to 
God*j  most  holy  will  and  pleasure,  is  wonderful  and  extraordinary ;  in- 
stances  of  this  kind  are  but  seldom  to  be  met  with,  but  when  they  are, 
the  persons  endued  with  such  wonderful  characters,  may  justly  expect 

to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’ - ‘  What  can  be  more  shocking, 

than  to  8('e  human  life  prolonged  to  between  three  and  four  score  years, 
without  the  beauties  of  holiness,  piety  and  virtue,  or  even  the  appearance 
of  any  gO('d  deeds  and  actions,  to  recommend  them  to  God’s  mercy  aid 

favor,  but  worn  out  with  sin,  iniquity  and  dissipation.’ - ‘  The  vile  firac^ 

ties  of  sin  and  iniquity,  ruins  and  destroys  their  constitutions,  and  brings 
them  too  often  to  early,  or  untimely  deaths.  If  we  can  have  any  thing 
to  boast  of  in  this  transitory  and  uncertain  life,  it  must  be  the  pleasing 
reflection  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  having  done  our  duty  to  God,  but  this 
very  few  indeed,  can  call  to  mind,  to  their  own  heartfelt  satisfaction, 
and  happy  are  they  that  cm.’  pp.  13—15. 

*  Labour  therefore  for  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life  which 
God  the  righteous  judge  w'ill  give,  to  those  who  by  their  good  lives  and 
conversation,  their  good  deeds  and  actions,  merit  and  deserve  it  in  the  aw* 
ful  day  of  judgement.’ 

*  Let  us  hope  God  will  bestow  the  great  blessing  of  eternal  life,  hap* 
piness  and  glory  upon  our  worthy  deceased  Brother  for  his  good  conduct 
during  his  short  continuance  in  this  uncertain  world.  His  afflictions  and 
pains  are  ended,  and  may  God  grant  rest  unto  his  soul.  May  it  be  wash* 
ed  and  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  crucified  and  slain  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  the  sins  of  a  wicked, 
and  an  offending  woild.  Let  us  all  be  taught  to  remember  how  short  and 
uncertain  our  time  may  be  in  this  world,  tha^  wc  may  apply  our  heart! 
unto  true  wisdom,  and  be  well  prepared  by  a  life  of  holiness  and  virtue, 
or  bv  true  repentmee  to  inherit  eternal  life,  happiness  and  glory  in ‘the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Which  may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  to  every 
soul  here  present,  thro’  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen,*  17.  18. 

Art.  XVI.  Serious  Attention  to  personal  Holiness^  and  Soundness  of  Doctrim 
considered,  in  a  Sermon,  preached  June  1,  1808,  at  the  Visiutlon  of 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  D.  D.  Archdeacon,  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Martin,  lA*icester,  and  published  at  the  Request  of  the  Clergy. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Leiccf* 
ler.  8vo.  pp.  37.  Price  Is.  flatchard,  Rivington,  1808. 

’I ''HE  situation  of  the  author,  when  delivering  this  discourse,  must  have 
been  extremely  interesting.  Standing  up  in  the  midst  of  a  large  towfl, 
where  for  thirty  years  he  has  exercised  his  ministry,  where  he  has  oirt* 
lived  reproach,  silenced  opposition,  and  collected  a  numerous,  orderly, 
uniteil  congregati'^n,  to  wh»  m  he  has  been  “  an  ensample  in  ev’ery  good  word 
and  work,”,  he  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  while  enforcing  oi 
the  clergy  of  the  surrounding  archdeaconry  the  apostolic  cxhortatloo, 
(1  Tim.  iv,  16)  which  he  has  himself  so  well  observed,  ‘  Take  hed 
unto  thyself  and  unto  the  doctrine  ;  continue  in  them  :  for  in  doing  this  tho^ 
shalt  both  save  thysef  and  them  that  hear  thee* 
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He  considers,  first.  The  serious  attention  required  to  ^  personal  reli. 

•  _ and  to  “  the  matter  of  our  doctrine under  which  latter,  he 

Stsenu  a  judicious  summary  of  scriptural  truth.  He  unfolds,  secondly, 
£e  happy  consequences  to  be  expected, — “  thou  shalt  save  thyself,” — “aiid 
them  that  hear  thee.”  ^  On  this  simple  and  natural  plan,  he  raises  a  very 
comprehensive  and  impressive  sermon,  every  sentence  of  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  minister  in  the  Established  Church.  Its  doctrine 
if  strictly  that  of  the  articles ;  its  spirit  is  purely  that  of  genuine  evange¬ 
lical  religion.  We  shall  not  apologize  for  allotting  a  larger  space  to 
quotations  from  it  than  we  can  generally  afford  in  similar  cases. 

«  Let  each  one  take  heed  to  himself,  as  a  Christian.  This  is  our  high 
and  holy  calling,  separate  from  the  pastoral  ofHce.  A  Christian  is  an  ho¬ 
nourable  appellation  !  A  disciple,  a  follower,  a  servant,  of  Jesus  Christ, 
named  by  his  name,  dependent  on  him,  devoted  to  him,  expecting  eternal 
salvation  from  him  !  Arc  we  such  in  reality  ?  The  question  should  ex¬ 
cite  in  us  great  searchings  of  heart.  “  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye 
be  in  tlie  faith  ;  prove  your  own  selves ;  know  ye  not  your  own  selves, 
how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  you  be  reprobates  Such  is 
the  holy  jealousy  we  should  exercise,  that  a  constant  j  appeal  should  be 
made  to  our  consciences  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  whether  we  possess  the 
principles,  or  manifest  the  tempers  and  practices,  of  true  believers.  There 
is  **  a  form  of  godliness,”  which  may  attach  to  hypocrites  ;  and  there 
is  “  the  power  thereof”  essentially  requisite  to  salvation.  Let  us  beware, 
Ifst  “having  a  name  that  we  live,”  we  should  be  “  deadf.”  pp.  11,  12. 

*  By  what  motives  were  we  induced  to  aspire  to  the  Christian  priest¬ 
hood,  and  undertake  the  cure  of  souls  ?  Many  holy  and  eminent  men, 
through  the  painful  apprehension  of  not  being  found  faithful,  have  shrunk 
from  the  appointment.  Have  we  come  forward  to  enter  the  chureb,  from 
a  pure  and  spiritual  desire,  as  we  have  solemnly  declared,  “  to  serve 
God  for  the  promoting  of  his  glory,  and  the  edifying  of  his  people 
Mv  brethren,  this  part  of  my  Subject  is  peculiarly  delicate ;  but  I  feel 
myself  interested  in  it.  I  presume  not  to  judge  another,  but  the  inquiry 
is  requisite  for  us  all,  “  Are  we  the  sent  of  God  ?”  It  is  our  honour,  that 
we  have  received  ordination  in  a  truly  apostolical  church,  and  from  the 
hands  of  those,  who  are  duly  authorized  “  to  call  and  send  ministers  into 
the  Lord’s  vineyard,”  and  therefore  I  maintain  with  our  28d  Article,  that  * 
with  reference  to  man  we  are  “  lawfully  called  and  sent.”  But  there  is 
a  higher  tribunal,  to  which  the  appeal  should  be  made.  We  have  all  pro¬ 
fessed,  upon  our  first  ordination,  before  Him  “  who  searcheth  the  hearts,” 
that  “  we  trusted  we  were  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon 
ss  this  office  and  ministry.”  This  is  a  matter,  which  lies  altogether  be¬ 
tween  God  and  our  own  souls,  not  cognizable  by  man  ;  u  should  therefore 
be  the  subject  of  private  e.xamination.  Have  we,  then,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  devoted  ourselves  ta  the  service  of  God  in  the 
niinistry  ot  the  Gospel  ?  We  must  take  heed  to  maintain  a  temper  and 
a  conduct  consistent  with  this  profession,  and  with  an  unalterable  nrmnesa 
ind  decision  to  abide  by  the  surrender  we  have  made.’  pp.  13— 

‘  V\e  conceive  that  our  public  discourses  should  be  iutogether.  Chris- 
Uao.  We  are  not  philosophical  lecturers  or  pagan  moralistv;'  »We  should 
forget  our  character  and  degrade  our  office,  if  .we  should  he  content  to 
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be  (ia  the  strong  language  of  a  late  admired  prelate)  **  thi  arti  or 
tfiCTirvi*.**  Our  inttrucdont  thould  ro  fu*  b'^yood  the  comnion  d|> 
ties  of  gocial.life  or  mere  morality*  We  teach  nieo.  not  merely  hov  iq 
coo  net  0  eauehrei  towards  each  other,  bat  how  to  obtain  peace  with  thoi 
oi^ded  Ood.  Ours  is  ^  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.”  The  w>  rd  ac 
preach  proposes  the  way,  and  is  itself  the  grand  instrument,  by  which 
the  Lard  God  subdues  the  rebellions  ere  tars,  and  receives  him  to  favotr. 
Wa  preach  pe.ice  by  Jens  Christ :  such  it  he  appropmte  de  cription  tf 
the  Ooipei,  which  is  committed  to  ui :  it  is  glad  tidings  of  gieat  iojf, 
announcing  salvation  to  them  that  are  ready  to  peridi.’  p.  l^* 

•  The  want  of  ministerial  tucceu  in  any  parish  is  a  tremtndoos  ch* 
cnaaauDce>  never  to  be  contemplated  but  with  horror  Something  mmchi 
wrong  {  ani  the  Christian  pastor  should  ever  be  ready  to  suspect  him* 
self.  Is  no  good  prefaced  ?  Is  no  obstinate  sinner  awakened  to  a 
tense  of  his  dan,<er  ?  Is  no  one  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  Cod  ?  Is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  treated  with 
coQSennpt  ?  .And  are  there  none  to  whom  it  is  made  theiKiwer  of  God 
to  thdr  salva  ion  f  llow  then  is  the  promise  fulfilled,  **  Thou  shah  sm 
them  that  hear  thee  Let  each  one  of  us  inquire.  Where  is  the  fault! 
Am  1  faithfully  delivering  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?”*»-dcclanng  all 
the  counsel  of  Codr— and  exciting  my  utmost  efforts  to  bring  all  man  to 
the  obedience  of  faitli  ?  Then  why  it  there  this  deplorable  ineff  cacy 
blast  upon  my  labours  pp.  35— >36« 

We  would  earnestly  press  the  consideration  of  this  last  extraa  on 
every  detgjfiMn,  who  complains  of  deserted  churches  and  crowded 
**  conventicles.*  Mr.  Robinson's  signal  success  has  been  owing,  partly 
pe^aps  to  more  thsn  common  mimscenal  talents  and  personal  worth,  bot 
chiefly,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  fiiielity  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  set  befbm 
his  hearers  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.  While  others  have  been 
preaching  against  schism  and  heresy,  be  has  been  iinpressing  upon  hb 
hearers  the  awhil  consequences  of  transgression  and  the  ool^  way  in  which 
tinneis  can  be  saved  from  perdidon.  By  making  his  hearera  Christians) 
under  the  blessing  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  has  made  them  churchmen  { 
and  we  have  no  hestudon  in  asserting,  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  interest  of  any  Church,  established  or  dissenting,  can  be  effectually 
promoted  and  maintained. 


Art*  XV 11.  jf  Vic/ionary  of  the  Seripture  proper  Names^  wherein  the 
words  are  aocentuated  and  divided  into  Syilaoles,  with  the  Pronuncia* 
don  and  Meaning  annexed.  To  which  are  prefixed  Remarks  respect* 
iog  the  Pronuociadon,  Etymology,  and  Accentuadoo,  of  the  Engtiib 
By  the  Rev.  James  Creighton,  A.  B.  12ino.  pp. 

PHce  6s.  bds,  Baynes,  Lomas,  Ac.  18o8. 

JpSK  SONS  who  am  dedrous  of  underitanduig  and  pronouncing  cor* 
rrctly  the  Proper  Names  that  occur  in  Scripture,  but  who  are  unac* 
nuaiotfdwith  the  original  langoig^,  may  be  recommended  to  consult  Mr. 
Ca'ighcon’i  Diodooiry  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  commodious 
licat^  of  thn  Und.  Ht  is  certainly  intitled  to  their  thanks  for  the  pains 
be  has  evidently  takep^  lO  potncki^  out  the  syllabic  emphasis  of  the  vvoidsi 
and  dw  tsme|fmMcaNin  uf  die  vowels  |  his  deciston  in  most  cases  »r 
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peart  to  ot  correct.  The  in^erpreutioDt  of  the  vanou*  namet*  etpectallf 
the  (Lhrew  namett  he  hat  ctiiefly  adopted  from  preceding  writers  ;  and 
many  of  these  are  io  our  opinion  faulty,  though  the  error  it  coroparatifelT 
hoinacfrial.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  tpecimens  of  this  kind  ;  we  shall 
ody  DOUce  two.  i  i  i 

<ab'-a<(On  :  abbaron.  Strength.  1  Mace.  ii.5.  vi.  43. 

This  word  pmpi  seems  to  have  been  traced  to  the  same  root  as  Aaron, 
fVKi  viz.  n*)n,  harah,  /o  snuell^  whence  a  motmiaitt :  we  apprehend  it 
h  derived  from  '■)29  abar,  he  fuused  ovtr,  signifying,  with  the  diminutive  p, 
the  Httie  ,  , 

*  ad'*na:  addna.  Eternal  rest,  or  pleasure.  1  Chronicles 

xii.  30.  ,1 

*  ad'-nah  :  addna.  (The  same  as  Adna  )  I  Chron.  xii  20.’ 

Two  distinct  words  are  here  confounded.  The  6rst  is  in  Ezra  x.  SO. 

aJfuJt  pl.asure,  delight:  theotier  i  the  word  in  1  Chr  n.  xii.  20. 
njip,  udnachf  eternal  rest,  from  ddt  eternal,  and  ntJ,  nuack%  rest. 
It  It  falsely  written  Adnah  in  our  English  Bibles,  whereby  the  etymology 
is  lust. 

Some  useful  tables  of  weight,  measure,  coin,  dec.  are  subjoined  to  the 
Dktionary. 

The  i.emarks  mentioned  in  the  tide  are  somewhat  miscellaneous  ;  they 
include  many  sensible  hints  and  observations  on  certain  common  faults  in 
grammar,  spelling,  and  pronunciation.  We  fully  agiee  in  Mr.  Creighton's 
protest  against  the  silly  fashion  of  throwing  buck  tiie  emphasis,  a  fashion 
that  tends  to  aggravate  the  evil  of  indistinct  articulation,  which  is  increai* 
iogly  prevalent  among  English  speakers  and  readers. 

A  Letter  to  the  author  is  prefixed,  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  commend* 
isgthe  ** Remarks,"  and  complaining  of  the  gross  defects  of  the  English 
liphabet,  and  the  erroneous  pronunciation  of  die  ancient  languages,  which 
is  adopted  exclusively  by  our  countrymen. 

Art.  XVI iL  The  Cur au  Catechising ;  ora  Familiar  Exposition  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  addressed  to  the  Children  of  a  Country  Parish  ; 
with  suitable  Questions  for  their  Examination  therein.  By  the  Revs 
W«  Thistletbwaite,  B«  A«  Timo.  pp.  6b,  price  Is.  liatchard,  1808* 

’PHIS  work  is  likely  to  be  found  a  very  useful  assistant  to  Clergy* 
men,  in  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  neglected  of  their  dutie^ 
The  several  articles  of  the  catechism  are  expounded  concisely,  and  for  the 
iwst  part  in  strict  conformity  with  scripture.  At  the  end  of  each  expo¬ 
sition,  is  a  set  of  questions  framed  out  of  it,  which  the  catechumen  is 
to  be  pr^ared  to  answer.  The  expositions,  which  may  also  be  deemed 
t^ortations,  are  happily  marked  with  an  earnest  familiarity,  and  an  evan* 
^ncal  piety,  which  are  calculated  to  produce  the  most  desirable  impres- 
•iooi-  As  we  think  this  meritorious  perfomiance  should  not  ro^ire 
explanation  or  qualification  from  the  person  who  uses  it,  we  would  recc^* 
toeod  the  author  to  revise  it  carefully,  and  remove  any  ambigmtiet  which 
*  Wtal  for  that  purpose  may  enable  him  to  detect.  One  of  the  insuncosto 
we  allude  is  in  the  very  first  article ;  •*  You  say  that  io  y<mr 
you  were  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  i»- 
hmior  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven*  Were  you  not  so  beforr?  Not  you 
not :  for  by  nature  you  were  bom  io  sin,  &c.'*  Without  a  Ktiiemore 
^*pucatioa,  there  is  a  chance  of  some  confusion  in  a  child's  idea  of  the 
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utility  of  this  ordinance,  when  he  is  told  afterwards  that  “in  order  rttH^ 
to  partake  of  these  privileges  which  are  mentioned,  w'c  must  have  tbt 
inward  grace  also,  as  well  as  the  outward  sign,  of  baptism  and  whet 
he  is  warned  nut  to  “  dcp*:nd  upon  having  merely  received  the  outwand 
bi  Jinancc.**  The  exposition  also  of  the  passage,  “  1  pray  unto  God 
to  give  me  his  ^racc  that  1  may  continue  in  the  same  (state  of  ul. 
vAtion)  unto  my  life’s  end,”  might  be  still  more  adapted  to  obviitf 
the  notion  which  the  presumptuous  will  always  be  ready  enough  to  ei. 
tertain,  that  having  been  baptized  is  that  “  same”  state  of  salvation  ii 
winch,  and  without  any  other,  it  will  be  very  safe  to  continue  to  tlie 
end  of  life.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  this  little  work  cxtenshtly  and 
successfully  adopted. 

Art.  XIX.  jin  Address  to  the  jirchbishofi  of  Can!erbury  on  the  rrofuvt^ 

and  Usefulness  of  Sunday  Evening  lectures,  liy  the  Kev.  George 

Henderick.  cr.  4-to,  pp.  1^2.  price  Is.  York,  'I  odd ;  Rivingtom, 

llatchard,  &c.  1808. 

HE  measure  recommended  in  this  address  is,  in  our  opinion,  intitled  ta 
general  adoption,  n'he  arguments  for  it  are  obvious :  tlie  Sabbitk 
evening,  at  present,  is  the  most  vacant  time  of  the  week,  and,  as  the  churdi 
is  shut,  tlK‘  alehouse,  and  every  resort  of  vulgar  dissipation,  is  crowded; 
it  is  also  the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  time,  |)erhaps,  for  engaging  in  di* 
sine  worship,  and  congregations,  in  this  part  of  the  day,  are  almost  aai- 
versally  larger  than  in  any  other. 

hut  Mr.  H.  is  too  good  a  churchman  to  rest  tlic  plan  on  these  arp* 
menis.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  it  promises  to  be  useful  in  reclaiming 
the  idle  and  vicious.  The  great  advantage  is,  that  it  will  diminish  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  “  conventicle.”  We  regret,  for  Mr.  Henderick’s  sake, 
that  he  should  have  urged  this  argument  so  fiercely  ;  is  th'ts  the  arguroe* 
mo>t  likely  to  have  weight  with  the  “  Most  Reverend  Father,  the 
distinguished  Mead  and  .Ornament  of  the  Protestant  Faith,”  as  Mr.  H 
most  reverently  and  judiciously  styles  our  present  wonhy  meti opolitaD I 
Can  noiliing  stimulaie  the  Clergy  to  promote  the  reformation  of  pub¬ 
lic  niannei  s,  but  a  fear  that  it  will  be  effected  by  the  sectaries  ?  Vf 
also  regret  that  Mr  H.  should  rely  on  newspaper  information  for  ac« 
counts  of  the  addition  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  number  of  Methodin 
chapels,  w  hen  authentic  inform.ation  might  have  been  obtained  ;  we  tab 
upon  us  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  accounts  w  hich  he  repeats  for  the  primatf’i 
instruction.  We  also  regret  that  Mr.  H.  should  expose  his  illiberalitji 
not  to  say  his  fatuity,  by  representing  the  “  Stratagems  of  Dissentcri’ 
as  “equally  dangerous’’  witli  the  “  influence  of  Infidelity.”  We  also  rt- 
gret  that  Mr,  H.  should  forfeit  whatever  character  he  may  have  had  fbf 
veracity,  by  asserting  that  the  Disst'nters  (here  politely  denominated 
Schismatics y)  “  aie  active  and  indefatigable  in  tlieir  endeavours  to  under* 
mine  and  destroy”  the  esiablrshment  (p.  9) :  that  they,  the  preachers  ap* 
paiently,  “  seldom  omit  to  assail  the  members,  the  ceremonies,  and  csK* 
ciiiil  j  tfie  ministers  of  Uic  church  of  England,”  with  a  “  volcano  of  slander 
and  invective  ’  (p.  12) ;  and  th.it  in  “  the  schools  attached  to  almost  eve^ 
dissenting  cengr  gatiou,”  Sunday  Schools  probably,  “  the  principles  « 
schism  and  iiissiiision  are  early  fixed  in  the  infant  minds”  of  the  pupils* 
ip.  l*j).  We  Call  upon  Mr.  Henderick,  on  behalf  of  common  justice,  and  oi 
a  large  boi’y  of  most  loyal  and  exemplary  British  subjects,  to  prove  th^ 
accusations,  or  to  take  to  himself  the  infamous  charge  of  “  slander  ;** 
we  wish  him  to  inh  rm  the  world  whctlier  it  is  intcntionallyy  or  not,  that  1* 
confounds  tw  o  things  so  very  distinct,  as  “  dissent”  and  “  dissension.* 
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Art.  XX.  The  Chrutian  Officer's  Complete  Armour :  containing  Argu- 
menu  in  Favonr  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  By  Colonel  A.  Burn,  of  the 
Royal  Marines.  Second  Edition,  12mo.  pp.  240.  Price  4s.  ^ards. 
Matthews  and  Leigh,  1808. 

'f  1  £  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  us  by  a  new  edition  of 
this  excellent  little  work,  to  give  it  tlie  sanction  of  our  warmest  rt* 
commendation.  It  exhibits  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Divine  Re- 
fclation  in  a  distinct,  luminous,  and  pleasing  form.  The  substance  of  it  is 
cast  into  a  free  and  interesting  dialogue  between  a  captain,  a  sincere  be- 
lievfr  in  Christianity,  and  his  sceptical  friend,  a  major  in  the  same  regiment. 
Both  characters  are  taken  from  tne  life.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
name  of  the  worthy  writer  is  avowed  in  this  second  edition ;  the  firstt  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  was  intitled  the  Christian  OfRcer’s  Panoply. 


Art.  XXI.  The  FrivUege  and  Hope  of  the  aged  Christian,  A  Sermon^ 
occas’oned  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Bailey,  of  the  Grove,  Hackney, 
preached  at  Ram’s  Chapel,  Homerton.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Williams, 
M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  3t>.  Price  Is.  6d.  Sold  by  the  Author.  1808. 

T*HE  text  of  this  discourse  is  Job  v.  26.  from  which  Mr.  W.  deducea 
^  two  propositions that  the  full  age  attained  by  some  of  the  servants 
of  God,  iit>  be  esteemed  a  privilege— and  that  at  such  a  period,  death, 
or  coming  to  the  grave,  is  a  pnvilege  also.  These  are  ingeniously,  though 
iK^nexccptionably  illuUrated. 

The  remarks  on  Mr  Bailey’s  character, and  on  the  circumstances  of  his 
dying  moments,  are  introduced  by  the  following  sensible  observation  : 

*  Id  truth,  the  Question  of  prime  importance,  is  not  how  men  diep 
bat  how  they  have  lived.  And  the  proof  that  a  man  is  a  Christian,  should 
true  from  the  evidence  of  the  years  of  his  past  life,  and  not  from  the  ex- 
perieDce  of  his  few  last  hours  :  we  must  decide  from  the  repentance  deep- 
ened  day  by  day^  and  not  the  perturbed  sorrows  of  a  dying  bed  ;  always 
sstpicious,  and  seldom  sincere.’  p.  22. 

After  these  particulars,  a,  few  remarks  are  added  by  way  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  but  in  this  part  of  the  discourse  we  are  sorry  to  observe  a  very 
capital  defect,  as  we  are  sure  the  pious  and  respectable  author  will  also 
coniider  it,  on  sober  reflection.  The  discourse  contains  no  clear  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  way  of  salvation,  by  fmth  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  no  accu¬ 
rate  description  of  the  Christian  character,  no  pointed  address  to  the  con- 
Kience  of  the  hearers.  An  omission  of  these  on  any  occasion,  is  highly 
censurable.  Every  congregation,  it  may  be  supposed,  includes  some  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  are  strangers  to  vital  religion,  and  the  preacher’s  object 
should  always  be,  that  even  these  nay  be*  warned  of  their  danger,  and 
left  without  excuse.  But  the  duty  is  peculiarly  binding  on  preachers  of 
Funeral  Sermons,  as  many  hearers  attend  on  those  occasions,  who  never 
come  at  any  other  time,  and  as  the  solemn  state  of  mind  which  is^  usually 
prevalent,  and  the  subjects  which  necessarily  fall  under  consideration,  af¬ 
ford  a  peculiar  facility  and  encouragement  for  explicit  and  animated  ad- 
™iei.  We  the  more  regret  the  omission  in  the  present  instance,  at  the 
author  evidently  possesses  considerable  talents,  and  probably  producedf 
by  this  very  sermon,  a  strong  impression  on  his  audience. 

An  Appendix  is  annexed,  in  which  the  author  shews,  that  Ram’s  cha- 
'*^hich  he  is  minister,  is  perfectly  regular.  W’^e  wonder  how  he 
codd  prevail  on  himself  to  mention,  with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
Voi.  IV.  3D 
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erereccey  his  eminently  pious  and  amiable  predecessor,  the  Ret.  John  I 
Eyre  ;  and  how  he  could  forget  that,  in  speaking  of  some  Irregularidet  is  I 
Mr.  Eyre  which  “  ndght  have  been  punished,”  he  impeaches  the  ?igi.  H 
lance  of  his  ordinary,  and  the  state  of  discipl  ne  in  the  Established  Chur^  I 
An  unusual  num^r  of  notes  are  attached  to  this  sermon,  only  a  few  of  I 
whicl ,  in  our  opinion,  were  worthy  of  insertion.  ■ 

Art.  XX 1 1.  RmUs  of  the  Annuity  fund^  eitabUshedfor  the  Benefit  of  Cover-  | 
nesses.  With  an  Account  of  the  Institution,  and  Proposals  for  enlarging 
its  Plan  by  Means  of  an  Honorary  .Subscription.  4to.  pp.  16.  Cheyne, 
Edinburgh  (  Johnson,  1808. 

■^^E  readily  give  publicity  to  this  Institution,  without  being  satisfied  of  iu 
preferableness  to  the  esubli^hcd  public  indices  The  association  it  to 
consist  of  one  thousand  members ;  they  are  to  become  annuitants  at  the  m 
of  55,  if  then  single,  or,  after  that  age,  at  the  death  of  their  husbands.  It 
is  at  their  option,  on  entering,  to  subscribe  to  the  first  table,  intitling  them  to 
2.3/.  per  annum,  or  to  the  second  intitiing  them  to  50/.  per  annum.  Personi 
.subscribing  under  23  years  of  age  pay  one  entrance,  1/.  6x.  annually; 
all  above  25,  pay  two ^uinens  entrance,  and  if  under  30,  lA  I5s.  per  annum; 
if  under  35,2/.  15/  ;  if  under  40,  4/.  9s.  3^.;  if  under  45,  6/.  bs,  udi; 
if  above  45,  the  same  .sum,  and  become  annuitants  at  the  end  of  ten  yean. 
The  entrance  money  and  annual  payments  in  the  second  table,  of  50/.  anoui* 
ties,  are  double.  Moral  character  is  indispensable. 

A  sensible  Introduction  recommendin  the  Institution  is  prefixed  to 
the  plan,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  estimable  Miss  Hamilton.  It  proposes  a 
secondary  fund  to  be  formed  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  extending 
aid  to  individuals  reduced  to  indigence  before  they  reach  the  a^e  of  55,  or 
afflicted  with  blindness,  insanity,  or  incurable  disease. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor  General  for  Scou 
land  at  the  time  being,  and  three  Ministers  or  Professors  of  Edinburg 
chosen  for  life  by  tliose  Olhcers,be  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution.  Ap¬ 
plications  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ch.-yne,  Gcor<‘‘e  Street,  Edi  burgh. 

Art.  KX]  II.  7'he  Art/st^s  Repository  ;  or  Encyclopt‘dia  of  the  Fine  Arts; 
exhibiting  the  Principles,  and  explaining  the  Practice,  in  all  the'r  variooi 
Branches.  8vo.  Part  J.  p.p.  i60.  price  58.  8«.wed.  with  29  Platei. 
C.  Taylor,  1808. 

^J'HIS  well  known  and  esteemed  work,  which  will  be  found  highly 
serviceable  to  artists,  anti  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  evfiy 
amateur  and  elegant  scholar,  is  now  in  a  course  of  republication  with  tee 
kun,'  ed  and  fifty  new  plates.  It  will  be  completed  in  t«*n  parts,  andcoB- 
tain  upwards  of  .‘HK)  engravings  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory 
and  compreh.  nsive  work  on  the  subject  including  an  entire  course  w 
information  on  li^e  several  branches  of  the  arts  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  contents  ;  “  ’he  Principles  of  delineating  the  Human  Figure, 
tlu!  Methods  of  preparing  and  using  ail  kinds  of  Colors ;  Instructtos* 
for  painting  in  Oils,  Water  Colors,  Crayons,  Miniature,  tcc.  E®* 
graving,  in  Strokes,  Chalk.  Aquatinta,  M*  zzotinto,  on  Wood, 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  U8^*d  in  the  Arts,  with  their  peculiar  lig* 
nifictitioDie—  '  History  of  the  Origin  and  l^rogress  of  the  Arts— Biogr»* 
pineal  accounts  of  t  le  most  celebrated  Artists— Essays  on  Sculpti*^ 
Perspeedve,  Architecture,  Landsca|>e,  &c. 
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Art.  XXIV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION, 


A  roUinw  of  Critical  Note?  and  Obscrva- 
lk»s,  explanatory  of  the  four  yospris, 
■od  founded  on  circu instance!*  peculiar  to 
our  Saviour  and  the  Evangelists,  will  shortly 
be  published. 

Dr.  Olasse  is  ahotit  to  publish  another 
ediUon  of  the  New  Testament  with  Bnrkitt’s 
Obserrations,  to  be  comprised  in  a  large 
octavo  volume :  containing  such  parts  of 
the  commentary  as  are  most  necessary  for 
U)C  explanation  of  the  text,  with  short  An¬ 
notations. 

Mr.  Southey  has  been  employed  eight 
years  on  a  History  of  Portugal,  arranged 
under  three  ditferent  heads,  Portugal, 
Ponuguf-ie  Asia,  and  Brazil.  Each  part  in 
iL«clf  forms  a  complete  whole,  and  has  no 
•it her  connection  than  that  of  relating  to  the 
sttne  people.  The  History  of  Brazil  is  the 
lost  ill  chronological  order  ;  but  as  public 
curiosity  is  now  particularly  directed  to¬ 
wards  that  country,  tl>e  author  intends  to 
put  it  to  press  immediately. 

A  History  of  Portugal,  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  will  shortly  appear  in  three  small 
volumes. 

Mr.  Farmer,  of  Stow  on  the  Wold, 
Gloucestershire,  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
an  Account  and  Analysis  of  a  Carbonated 
Chalybeate  .Spring,  whioh  he  discovered 
last  year  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  I»wer 
Swell,  and  over  which  he  has  erectwl  a 
commodious  pump  room.  The  peculiarities 
of  this  water  are  said  to  be,  a  stronger  cha  • 
lybeate  property,  and  a  larger  portion  of 
nitrogen  gas  in  solution,  than  exists  in  any 
spring  hitherto  analysed.  It  is  bright,  colour¬ 
less,  and  not  disagreeable.  A  wine  quart  is 
stated  to  contain  Mur.  Lime  0,  5.  gr. — Mur. 
Magnesia,  1. — Sulphat  of  Lime  1,  .5  — 
Sulph.  Magnesia  t),  5 — Carlum.  Lime  1,  ‘25. 
—^rb.  Magnesia  0, 5 — Carb.  Iron  2— Neu¬ 
tral  Salts  not  ascertained  0,  65— Undissolved 
*^*idue,  ch'efty  silcx  0,  1. — Gaseous  con- 
of  100  cubic  inches  of  water.  Carbo¬ 
nic  a 'id  gas,  10  cub.  in.  Nitrogen  gas.  40 
cob.  in.~.  Sfiecific  gravity,  1,0025;  usual 
l^perature,  52,  the  adjacent  spring-water 
.V).  The  medical  properties  of  the 
water  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

To  be  p«iblished  by  subscription  (under  the 
dtrertlon  of  his  executors,)  in  six  volumes, 
octavo,  hamNomcly  printed,  on  good 
f*Pcr,  |ir.2l  14s.  to  subscribers,  in  boards, 
onlv  complete  octavo  edition  of  the 
•orki  of  ♦he  Rev.  John  Newton,  late  Rec- 
‘orofst  M.ry^oollnoth,  London. 
''^*»ditiong.  —  Five  volumes  are  nearly 


ready  for  delivery,  the  far  greater  part  har¬ 
ing  beeu  printed  before  the  author’s  death  } 
and  the  sixth  volume,  contaiuing  posthu¬ 
mous  pieces  lett  for  publicatkia  by  the 
author,  will  be  published  in  the  coume  of 
next  month.  This  new  voHtine  may  be  had 
separately.  .  No  money  is  required  on  snb- 
scribing,  but  the  whole  to  be  paid  on  de¬ 
livery  of  the  five  volumes.  A  duodecim# 
edition,  in  12  vols.  will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bicheno  has  in  the  press 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Signs  of 
the  Times,  with  a  second  appendix  on  thf 
present  a.spcct  of  public  afiabs,  wrhich 
will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month. 

An  Antidote  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  the 
late  Thomas  Little,  Esq.  being  an  exposure 
of  the  sophistry  and  plagiarism  ofthat  pub¬ 
lication,  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

In  the  (U'ess,  a  new  edition  enlarged,  in 
octavo,  of  Ludlam’s  Introduction  to  the  . 
Mathematics,  with  an  appimJix,  by  W* 
Fever,  Superintendant  of  the  Philosophicat 
Institution,  Bristol. 

Mr.  Crabh  hat  in  the  press  a  second  part 
of  his  work,  calletl  the  Preceptor  and  bin 
Pupils :  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  of 
the  syntax  of  different  languages,  and 
special  rules,  dialogues,  exercises  and  ex¬ 
aminations,  arc  given  on  the  English  lan* 
gnage. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Cleveland 
oy  the  Rev,  John  Graves,  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  at  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  immediately. 

in  the  course  of  this  Month  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  three  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  du¬ 
tifully  printed  by  Bensley,  and  embellished 
by  upwards  of  Forty  Portraits  of  the  Persons 
mentioned  in  the  work,  a  new  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  corrected,  of  Memoirs  of  Count 
Grammnnt, by  Count  A.  Hamilton:  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Nicholson’s  New  Chemical  Dictionary 
will  appear  in  a  very  short  time,  in  one 
large  volume,  8Vo. 

The  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  the  concluding  volume  of  the  Hi^ 
tory  of  Leicestershire,  which  were  burnt  st 
Mr.  Nichols’s  late  fire,  are  again  at  press. 

In  the  press,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be 
published,  under  the  Patronage  of,  and  De¬ 
dicated  to  the  King,  Part  I,  of  the  First 
Volume  of  a  Chronological  Series  of  all  the 
most  valuable,  scarce,  and  faithful  Eogtish 
Translations,  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  from 
the  Greek  PoeU  and  Prose  Authors,  (tevciai 
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nerer  before  printeil.)  with  9^ccte<l  and  taktrn,  with  the  pennusioci  of  the  Rjoaor. 
new  Notea.  entirely  ^glifh  :  CorrcctiiMis,  able  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  Indh 
Prrfaret,  Liee%  Maps,  and  Heads  from  Company,  from  a  memoir  of  the  cmbaisi, 
Antient  Statues,  Busts,  Gems,  Medals,  deputed  in  1793,  by  the  Marquis  ComwiUit 
and  Paintings  ;  Chronological  and  Mytholo-  (then  governor-general  of  British  India)  to 
gical  Tabk-a,  dec.  By  Francis  I^ee,  A.  M.  the  Court  of  Citmondu;  written  origiaiilly 
Chaplain  injDrtlinary  to  His  Royal  High-  by  Colortel  William  Kirkpatrick,  the  Britot 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Member  of  the  Envoy  on  that  ot'casion,  and  prepared  for 
Astatic  Socit'ty,  ^c.^—Thc  Work  is  print-  the  press  by  Lau'rence  Dundas  CampbtH, 
(’d  in  Royal  Octavo,  on  a  fine  Wove  Esq.  The  above  work  is  priming  oai. 
Paper,  and  with  new  Types,  in  double  fonniy  with  Symes’s  embassy  to  Ava,Tttr* 
Columns,  ctHnpnrssing  s«  vcral  Volumes  into  ner’s  to  Tibet,  and  Lord  Valcntia*s  travdi 
one.  The  Works  of  the  dififerent  Authors  in  India  (now  in  the  press.)  The  price  of 
may  be  had  separately,  as  they  arc  printed  ;  the  small  paper  will  not  exceed  three  gii. 
or  in  Sets,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  neas,  and  the  large  four  guineas  and  i 
This  First  Part  contains  a  Translation  of  half. 

Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,  and  Theogony  ;  An  edition  of  Sfatonian<f  will  appew 
with  Notes,  a  Preface  and  Life ;  illustrated  this  month,  ('onlainiiig  the  poems  whidi 
with  a  Bust,  and  Chronological  and  Mytho-  baveobtainul  the  annual  prize,  founded  by 
logical  Tables.  The  next  Work  of  this  Mr.  Seaton,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Eericf ,  speeiiily  to  be  published  in  English,  from  the  first  instiuition  of  the  premium  la 
IS  the  whole  of  Pindar’s  (Mes  in  Celebration  1754C  to  the  present  tunc, 
of  Victors  In  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Neme-  Mr.  Skurry  is  printing  a  volume  of  Poem 
an,  and  Isthmian  Gaines,  not  one  fourth  of  on  rural  and  descriptive  subjects, 
which  have  ever  been  published.  The  new  Mr.  Mayne,  author  of  the  Poem  d 
Translation  by  a  Person  ofeminenre,  illus-  Glasgow,  has  in  the  press  the  Siller  Goa, 
traledwith  a  Bust,  Ufe,  and  Notes.  a  poem  in  four  cantos:  founded  on  ansa* 

A  new  etiition  of  the  Greek  Text  of  Hero-  cient  custom  of  shooting  for  a  silver  gva, 
dotus,  carefully  correctevl  from  the  edition  given  as  a  prize  to  the  best  marksmai 
of  Weasel ing  and  Reitz,  is  now  printing  at  among  the  corporation  of  Dumfries.  TIa 
tl^  Clarendon  Press,  OxfonI,  and  probably  poem  will  be  illustrated  by  notes  and  a  gba 
will  appear  early  in  October  next.  This  sary. 

will  be  speedily  followed  by  “Porti  lexicon  It  is  intended  in  the  ensuing  winter,  tc 
lonicum,”  a  work  which  has  long  been  commence  a  Classical  Joum.il,  to  be  cow 
extremely  scarce  and  expensive ;  it  is  tinned  quarterly,  which  will  contain  orip 
intended  to  be  printetl  uniformly  with  the  nal  Essays,  Remarks,  and  Communks 
Herodotus,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  tions,  on  subjects  of  classical  literature,  *ii 
editions  of  that  .\uthor.  English,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  1 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will  be  pub-  will  he  umiertaken  by  a  member  of  the  Psi 
lishe<l,  a  Supplementary  volume  of  to  versify  of  Oxfiird,  and  several  distinguisbe 
Barr’s  txlilion  of  Buffon’s  Natural  Histon,-.  Scholars  of  both  Universities  have  pro 
The  proprietors  of  that  work  have  engaged  mised  their  aid  and  active  co-operation, 
a  literary  gcntlem.an  Ut  collect  all  that  has  'SU.  Parkes  has  for  stime  time  been  a 
bceodiscovero.1  in  ornithology  of  an  interest-  ^j^ed  in  revising  the  Chemical  Cateebia 
ing  nature  sint'e  the  death  of  BufTon,  ai^  ii^  order  to  accommodate  every  part  of  thi 
for  that  purposi'  procure<l  the  splendid  edi-  work  to  the  new  facts  lately  developed  k 
tion  of  hii  work,  lately  published  by  Son-  highly  inten'sting,  and  truly  importtf 
nini,  in  114  volumes.  From  this  has  been  discoveries  of  Mr.  Davy.  A  new  edition  [b< 
evei7  article  of  importance,  or  ingthethirdl  thus  amended,  and  with  olki 
curioaity  from  the  additions  of  Sonnini,  very  considerable  additions,  is  in  the  prsi 
and  J.  J.  Virey.  Several  new  plates  of  a„d  will  be  ready  lor  publication  in  ti 
rare  birds  w Rl  accompany  the  volume.  eoursc  ofthc  next  week. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  Mr.  William  Chapman,  of  Newcastle,  bi 
the  Spnng  of  1809,  elegantly  printtHl  in  one  in  the  press  and  nearly  ready  for  puWi® 
volume  royal  quarto,  and  a  few  copies  in  tion,  a  Treatise  on  the  Progressive  End* 
imper  al  quarto,  an  Account  of  the  Kingdom  vours  to  improve  the  Manufacture  and  Ik 
of  Nvpal ;  comprising  a  particular  dcscrip-  ration  of  Cordagi*,  with  a  discussion  o*  fi 
Vi?”  V*  topivgraphy.  means  of  causing  Ships  to  ride  at  anch 

Illustrated  with  a  .Nfap,  and  embellished  ereater  safety, 

with  various  engravings,  from  drawings  made  The  Rev.  Mr.  Furness,  of  Ponte(iaol, 
by  A.  \v»  Devis,  Esq,  This  publication  is  about  to  publish  bv  subscription,  a  Trtt6 
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Sumyinirt  use  oC  schooU.to  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals ;  arcompa- 

Jelled  TV  Practical  Surveyor.  nied  by  Maps  of  each,  wiih  account  of  the 

Alhjutt  of  Henley,  has  announced  a  Trade.  Profits  Capital,  ficc.  It  will  be  pub- 
i^mI  Hirt^  of  Inland  Navigation  of  lished  in  twenty-five  parts,  at  7s.  each,  and 
and  Wales,  by  the  various  existing  the  first  part  will  appear  in  January  next. 
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AcatcutTuat.  ner,  A.  M.  F.  R.  A.  andL.S.  Sec,  No.  X. 

C««lViewofthe  ARTiculture  of  the  n>y«l  ^tO;  6d.  to  1^  coot mued  monthly, 
with  Ol»er».tion,  on  Afewcop.e,  .nf.ho,  13,.  Od. 
of  its  Improvement.  By*  J*  Ro-  classical  LiTkaATvaa. 

^cftsoa.  D.  D.  14s.  r  a  i  j  '^**®**  Juvenalis  Aquinatls  SatirseXVI, 

Observations  on  the  Influence  of  ^iland  ad  optimovum  Kxemplariuin  Fidetn  recen- 
Climaieupon  Wool ;  from  which  is  deduced  gitss,  perpetuo  Comnientario  illuRtrat».  at- 
I  certain  and  easy  meth^  of  improving  the  Piocrinio  et  Arguuient's  Instructe,  a 

[Atality  of  Engli  h  Clothing  Wool,  and  p re-  Giorgio  Alex.  Rupertl,  secundum  editi<inem 
lervingthe  health  of  Sheep;  wirh  Hints  Qottingensem.  Accedit  Index  copiosissimus, 
br  the  Msnagemeiit  of  Sheep  after  Shear-  j 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure,  Growth,  Kntropii  Historix  Homanas  breviarium  ; 
Bd  Formation  of  Wool  and  Hair ;  and  Ite-  Sexti  Aurclii  Victtiris  dc  V^iris  illustribus 
laarfcs  on  the  Means  by  which  the  Spanish  uber;  juxta  Editones  Caroli  Henrici 
Breed  of  Sheep  may  be  made  to  preserve  Xzschucke  ct  Joannis  Arritzenii,  12mo. 
Ihrbrtt  Qualities  of  its  Flfcce  unchanged,  2s,  bound, 

in  difl«nt  Climates.  By  Robert  Bake  well. 

With  occasional  Notes  and  Remarks,  by  koucation. 

the  Right  Hun.  Lord  Somerville,  8vo.  7s.  Abrege  de  I’Histoire  de  France,  Faisant 
BiOGRACHY.  Paitie  dc  Cours  d’Etudcs,  impriin^  par  or- 

dre  de  Louis  XVI.  A  Pusage  de  I’Rcolw 
General  Biography  ;  or.  Lives  of  the  most  Royale  Militaire,  12mo.  5s. 
tmioesi  Persons,  of  all  Ages,  Countries,  Abridgement ctf  Universal  History,  for  the 
Uoditions.and  Professions,  a  rranged  accord-  of  young  Persons.  From  the  French  of 

agto  alphabetical  order ;  composeti  by  J.Ai-  vircy.  18ino,  half  bound.  Is.  fid. 

^a, M.  0.  Kcv.  fho.  Morgan, and  W.  Johns-  Merchants  Accounts;  or,  Book<^keeping, 
Not  VII.  4to.  II.  11$.  fid.  This  Volume  according  to  tlie  Italian  method  of  Double 
loclodet  the  Alpliabet,  a.H  far  as  the  letter  P.  Entry.  By  R.  Langford,  Master  of  the  Aca- 
IVvorkwill  be  completed  in  two,  or  at  demy,  Haydon -square,  8vo.  bound,  4s.  fid. 
nr^it  three  volumes  more.  ^  jjow  Meth(^  for  learning  French, 

Mraoirt  of  the  Life  and  Commercial  Con-  adapted  particularly  tothe  English  Tongue, 
Mlious,  public  and  private,  of  the  late  B.  \fith  two  complete  sets  of  Exercises.  By  J. 
Goklimid,  Esq.  containing  a  cursory  View  Quisv,  second  edit.  3s. 
oflheJwshSocieiy  and  Manners;  inters-  a  Short  Grammar  of  the  English  Ijin- 
niterestnig  Anecdotes  of  several  guage,  simplified  to  the  Capacities  of  Chil- 
roMiljble Characters.  By  L.  .\lexander,  dren.  By  J.  Hornsey,  2s. 
la hix  Rumbers,  Is.  each.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Plans  of  Edu- 

A  Circutnstanew  and  cation  as  detailed  in  the  publications  of  Dr. 

t  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster.  By  Joseph  Fox, 

tod^  of  the  Witnesses,  and  the  Charge  London  Is.  fid. 

«lhe  Coroner  to  the  Jury,  Ss. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  '  history. 

The  History  of  the  RiV,  PropreM,  »na 
!■-  11  ’  .  1 Charles  n,  King  Accomplishment  of  the  Abolit-oo  of  the 

t^  Sir  Slave  Trad*.  By  T.  Clarkson.  M.  A.  2 

Mtiof  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  GeorgeJef-  .ols.  Bvo.  ll-4s 

TheAnnuil  Register ;  or,  aVi.  wofthc 

and  SutMnwn'^r  eminent  lawyers  ni,toty,  Politics,  and  Literature  for  the 

Hocer  “*!"■  Tear,  179*.— And  alto  the  Volume  for  1802, 

Kjjer  North.  The  second  edition,  2  volt.  16s. 

The  Volumes  for  1795  and  1803,  are  in 
.  aOTAXT.  press,  and  will  appear  early  in  the 

“‘**®*7  of  the  Fuel.  By  Dawson  Tor-  Winter. 
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I.AW. 

A  Catalaeuc  of  Modrrn  Ijiw  Books,  ar- 
tran/T^'d  iu  a  pers|)icuous  method,  corrfcted 
to  liiUiy  Term,  1808.  Compiled  by  W. 
Kee<l,  L»w  l>ookHrller,  .Is. 

\  Tieitise  oo  tl»e  L;nv  of  Distresses.  By 
'»<*s  Biadley,  of  Linci>lii*s  Ini),  8vow 
7.%.  6(1. 

All  F.mpiiry  into  the  Nature  and  Value 
of  Lf'asehold  l‘ro|>erty.  Provisionary  Inter¬ 
est  ill  Kstates,  and  I.de  Annuitie<(.  By  John 
Clark,  F.  R.  S.  Ivlin.  L.ind  and  Tithe  Agent, 
8\o.  79. 

History  of  the  Penalties  against  thi*  Irish 
t'^itlioiies,  from  the  Trt^aty  of  Limerick  to 
the  Union.  By  Henry  Pariieli,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Hvo.  ('*d. 

The  New  I^iw  I.iNt  for  1808.  By  S.  Hill, 
of  the  Stamp  odice,  3s. 

MATHF.M,\TIC9. 

The  Young  .\lgehraist’.i  Companion  ;  or 
an  easy  Cuideto  .Mgebra.  By  D.tiiitd  Fen* 
ning  ;  with  an  Ap|>endix  on  the  Rules  of 
Quadratic  Equations,  extracting  Roits,  &c. 

A  new  edition,  uith  two  Supplements.  By 
-Mr.  W.  Davis  and  the  Rev.  John  Hellins, 
4s.  6d.  Uiund. 

Mathematics  simplified,  and  practically 
illustrated  by  the  adaptation  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Problems  to  the  ordinary  pur|>oses  of 
Life,  and  by  a  progressive  arrnugcinent  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  most  familiar  olijects  in  the 
plainest  terms  ;  together  with  a  complete 
Essay  on  the  art  of  surveying  lands,  &c.  by 
such  simple  inv*  ncioiis,  as  may  for  ever  ba¬ 
nish  the  necessity  of  costly  and  complex  in¬ 
struments.  By  C.apt.iin  Thomas  William¬ 
son,  author  of  the  Wild  S|»ortsof  India,  8vo. 
with  twenty-three  plates,  9s. 

MtOIClNE. 

A  Tract  on  the  Nutrlferous  System  in 
Men,  Qiudruf>eds,  and  Birds,  and  in  all 
Creatures  which  have  L'Vt  rs.  By  Jamc» 
Rymrr,  Surgeon,  U.  N.  Cs.  tnl. 

An  Ai'count  of  the  Disease*  most  incident 
to  Children.  To  wliich  is  added,  an  K^say 
on  Nursing,  with  a  p.irticular  view  to  infants 
brou,-:ht  up  bv  hand.  By  the  late  (to>rgc 
.ArnKtmng,  M.  D.  a  n'nr  fxlitum,  with  many 
addit  onal  notes.  By  P.  Buchan,  M.  D. 
of  the  Royai  College  of  Phyticians,  Lon¬ 
don,  7s. 

The  Chirui  g'cal  Works  of  the  late  Perei- 
val  Pott,  F.  R.  S.  a  new  edit  on.  containing 
hlylast  corrections,  with  notes,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  L'fe  of  the  Author.  By  Sir 
James  Earle.  F.  R.  S.  Surgeon  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  the  King,  3  vols.  8vo.  plates,  II.  7s. 

VtltTAWY  tactics. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Errors 


committed  by  Generals  and  Field 
eommanding  Annies  and  DttacbiaiH^ 
from  the  year  1743  to  the  present  tiii 
By  William  Armstrong,  F.sq.  late  A^jqti^ 
General  to  his  Majesty’s  Forces,  7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle’s  Occasional  L 
flection.A  ;  with  a  Preface.  By  John  Wo. 
land,  junior,  pAq.  Published  for  the  beiti 
of  **  The  Society  for  the  conYersion  tadn. 
ligiouA  instruction  of  the  Negro  Slaves iiki 
British  West  Imlia  Islands.*'  Dedicatc4,|| 
l>ermission,  to  the  Lird  Bishop  of  LonAq 
president  of  that  Society,  with  a  portiati 
Mr.  Boyle,  after  Faitliorne,  6s. 

Brother  Abraham's  Answer  to  Foe 
Plymiey,  Esq.  in  two  Latters;  to  whidii 
pretixed,  a  postlimiiiions  preface  oa  tk 
machinery  of  Pofiery,  *2.*.  6d. 

A  Letter  on  Toleration  and  the  EstabhA 
ment ;  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sf«i. 
eer  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqiv; 
with  some  remarks  on  his  projected  M 
Is.  6d. 

Inqntries,  Historical  and  Moral,  rfipetv 
ing  the  Character  of  Nations,  and  the  pa 
g r ess  of  Society  ;  exhihitiiig  a  view  of  tk 
moral  historv  of  man,  «f  the  manaertik 
character  of  nations,  and  the  circumstaira 
on  which  they  are  dependant  ;  also  t  tiw 
of  soeiety  as  it  exists  in  the  early  stif«  d 
its  progress.  By  Hugh  Murray,  lOs.  64 
Observations  on  the  Fifth  Report  tf  W 
Commissioners  of  Military  Enquiry.  If 
Thomas  Keate,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Surgn^ 
General  to  the  Forces,  &e.  4to.  12s. 

Ten  Minutes  Advice  on  the  due  Msnitt 
ment  of  Income,  on  the  Principles  of  Ett 
nomy.  Is. 

Illustrations  of  the  .Scenery  of  the  OrtI 
Shepherd,  with  a  new  and  correct  edit* 
of  the  Comedy  :  an  Appendix,  cootiiw 
memoir^  of  I>avid  Allan,  the  8«*ots  Hogaitl; 
beside  original  and  other  Poems,  eonosttk 
with  the  illustrations,  and  a  comprebcfs**  | 
Glossary.  To  which  are  preflxH,  ■# 
thcr.tre  Life  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  ssb 
quiry  inm  the  origin  o*' pastoral  poetry,  th 
propriety  of  the  rules  preser  Iwd  for  H,  ^ 
the  praet'ee  of  Ramsay,  ‘2  vols.  royil  ^ 
with  sixteen  engravings.,  II.  11s.  6<!. 

A  Series  of  l.etters  betwwn  Mrs. 
beth  Carter,  and  Miss  Catharine  T»1IA 
from  the  year  1741  to  1770,  To  whic*»®* 
addetl,  I.etters  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  CW*r  i 
to  Mrs.  Vesey,  >H‘twe«  ii  the  xears  n63a< 
1781,  which  Sirs.  Vesey eam<*stly  reqot^ 
should  be  published.  Publi«h»*d  IfWn 
oiigin  «l  manuscripts.  By  the  Rev. 
gue  Penn  nvion,  M.  A.  Vicar  of 
bourn,  in  K(  iit,  her  nephew  andexac®*^ 
2  vols.  4to.  3).  3s. 
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An  Kjwy  *  Rcadinc.  it  may  be 
iKiWfdto  iuthi<  nce  Moml  Coiuluct  ami 
ff»n  TiiMr.  HythrKcr.  Edward  Mar- 

.  Fra<nn«f “*  ^ 

k  oong  U‘iV,  i*t‘  iy  dereastni.  Witli  some 

^a'ount  (*f  »•«  lite  amt  characU  r.  By  the 
Vutlwrot  Sfrin**ns  on  tlie  Doctrines  and  Du- 
,»ot  I'hnst unity,  6#. 

The  Prinlcr’*'  (Jrainiiiarj  or,  Iiitrodiic- 
,  to  the  Art  of  Printiiig  ;  containing  a 
v  iriM  histoT)  of  the  art,  with  the  improv- 
II  ntiiu  the  practice  of  prlntiniT  for  the  la.>t 
ivy  years.  By  C.  Slowt  r,  Printer,  8vo. 

The  S<cond  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
hr  Afr.can  Inst  tntion,  rca<I  at  the  CJenera* 

^  Mui.d  Meeting,  on  the  23th  March,  180S, 

I. 

The  British  Essayists ;  comprehending 
S  Spectator,  Tatlcr,  Guardian,  Rambler, 
fiilurtr,  World,  Connoisseur,  Idler,  Mir- 
K,  Lounger,  Observer,  and  Lookcr-on. 

whole  collated  with,  and  corrected  by 
he  orig  nal  edit  oiis,  w.th  pn  faces,  histuri- 
iaiul  biographical,  and  u  general  index, 
y  Alexander  Chalmers,  A.  M.  43  vols 
yallSmo.  with  (lortrnits  of  the  principal 
.;th..rN,  101.  lOs.  A  new  and  uniform  edi- 
01),  with  the  addition  of  the  Looker-on. 

The  Luokcr-on  ;  a  peritwi'cal  papt;r.  By 
h«  Rev.  S  moil  Olive  Branch,  A.  M.  4  volw. 
yil  18nio,  16g.  This  work  being  now 
Tfct  incorporated  in  the  British  Essayists,  is 
f-i^uiute  to  the  completion  of  the  former 
iti'H  of  that  work,  with  which  it  is  printed 
'  4  uniform  manner. 

KalschfVKi  Kx|>osciI ;  or.  Truth  Vindicated: 

•  mg  a  critique  on  Mr.  Nightingale’s  por- 
"1  tore  of  Methodism  ;  with  a  supplement  to 
article,  as  also  a  Re  ply  to  Mr.  Night- 
!)<  fence, as  published  in  the  Moiith- 
y  Rtpis.tory.  By  Detretores,  8vo.  Is. 
Huilior’s  [of  Reading )  ('atalogue  of  Boi'iks 
^  tarions  Lan^uagos  and  ililVertmi  brancheii 
liteiatiire, including  the  library  of  aClcr- 
man,  Ac.  &.c.  Is. 

POE  FRY. 

P'^ms.  Bv  (.iiarh's  .lames,  author  of 
.  lilitary  Dictionary,  Kegimciital  Com- 
'nion,  Ac.  third  edition,  2  vols.  royal 
l-Smo.  las.  ^ 

^ P““ni  in  five  hooks:  descrip- 
Pheasant,  W.kxI- 
•  ncK  and  Snipo  shimtintr^ 
kyra:  and  other  IWms.  •  By  Laura  So- 
Tern  pit-,  f,,.  ^ 

The  PiK  Vincent  Bourne, 

iion.  <»f  originals  and  transla- 

loivhich 


licadhc.itcr  (late 
By  Leopold, 


Nil. 


Uino. 


IS  added, 
6d. 


his  I.ettera,  2 


PiMMUs.  By  Mary 
Shackleton,)  8s  6d. 

Fancy’s  Child,  a  poeni. 

8vo.  fid. 

Po«‘ins  on  Creation,  Rtslrinplion,  Dny  of 
Judgment,  See.  By  James  Gagg.n,  1 2mo. 

3». 

A  Day  in  Spring.  By  Richard  Wt  stall* 
Esq.  R.  with  four  engravings  by  Heath, 
after  designs  by  the  author,  8vo.  lOi.  t5d. 

POLITICAL  ECONa.MV, 

Considerations  on  the  proposi'd  Biiipen* 
sionof  the  Use  of  Barley  in  the  Distilitriew 
By  a  Noifolk  Freeholih'r.  fid. 

Aarricultun*  the  Sonrcf  of  the  Wealth  of 
Britain ;  a  reply  to  the  ohiectiont  urged  by 
Mr.  Mill,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and 
others,  against  the  doctrines  of  the  pam« 
phiet  intitb  d,  Britain  Independent  of 
Commerce  with  remarks  on  the  critieism 
of  the  Monthly  Reviewers  on  that  tvork.  By 
William  S|H‘ncc,  F.  L.  S.  ts.  fid. 

Liitcrs  on  the  Subject  of  the  Dutyon 
Coffee.  By  Edgar  C'orric,  Esq.  Is.  fid.  se¬ 
cond  edit  on. 

ni*iquisition6  on  Population ;  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  Essay  on  that  snbj«*ct,  by 
T.  R.  Malthns,  are  cxoinincfl  and  refnteil. 
By  Robert  Ackioni  Ingram,  B.  D.  3s.  fid. 

A  lA'tter  to  the  Right  lion.  Spencer  Per¬ 
ceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  a 
subject  connected  with  his  Bill,  now  under 
discnss'onin  Parliament,  for  improving  the 
situation  of  Stipendiary  Curates,  Is. 

Hints  revp'cting  the  Education  of  the 
PiK)r.  By  a  C'leigyman  of  the  Diocese  of 
Canterbury,  1  <. 

roLiiics. 

A  lA*tt4T  to  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
a  inemlH*rof  'he  senate  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  pii'sent  S'ate  of  onr  National  Affairs; 
with  remarks  on  Mr.  Pickeiiiig’s  L»Tter  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  B  is* 
ton,  printed, —  fondon,  re-pr’nted.  Is. 

Substance  of  the  Sp'  ech  of  Lord  Viscount 
Sidmoiitli,  in  the  Hon.se  of  Lords,  May  17, 
18118,  on  proposing  certain  resointion.s  re- 
spet:timr  I>an!sh  Merchant  Shi{u«,  detained 
in  British  Ports,  Is. 

American  Encroachments  on  British 
Rights;  or,  observations  on  the  ittiportani-e 
and  resources  of  the  British  North  Annrri- 
can  Colonies,  and  on  the  late  d'n  atitm  With 
the  United  States.  By  Nalhauicl  Atchc* 
son.  Esq. 

A  lA*tler  from  the  Hon.  T.  Pickcr'ng,  a 
MeinlvT  t)f  the  .Aiiieriran  ('on?r«  S'‘,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  imminent  danger  an  un. 
necessary  and  ruinous  War  with  Grcat- 
Britain,  Is.  fid. 
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THEOL<'<.V. 

Eight  Sermons  on  th»;  Nature  and  Guilt 
•f  Schism  ;  with  a  particular  ret'  rence  to 
the  principles  of  the  Refoiiration,  preached 
l^torc  the  rniveiVity  of  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1807,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rtv. 
John  Banipton,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
By  Thomas  Le  Mesurirr,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Newiiton  Longville,  Bucks,  and  late  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  8vo.  lUs.  6d. 

An  Aruilys  s  of  WauVs  Errata  of  the  Pro^ 
tfstant  Biblf  ;  a  work  published  in  England, 
in  the  year  IC68,  for  the  purpose  of  expos* 
ingNthe  Protestant  Bible  and  Protestant 
Clergy  to  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  re- 
publislied  in  Dublin,  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  Se  ptember,  1807.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Kyan,  i>.  D.  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Eflkct^  ot  Riligion  on  the  Mind,  &c.  2s. 

\  Sermon  preached  b«4ore  his  Grace, 
Joiin,  Duke ut  Bedfoid,  Lei'll  Lieutenant* 
Gemral,  and  ticneinl  (lovcrnov  of  Ireland, 
president  and  the  Members  of  the  Associa* 
tion  •iicorporat(  d  for  discountenancing  vice 
•lid  promoting  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  ti  e  Chiistiaa  I  nowle«lge,  in  St.  Pi  ter’s 
Church,  April  9.  lbU7,  By  the  Right  Pcv. 
C.  r  stopber,  Loru  Bi>hop  of  Cloufert,  ‘2s. 

T’le  Go  idni'ss  of  God  acknoivledged  in  Uc- 
rcveiy  from  S'rkness.  Two  Discourses,  by 
the  late  Ra  V. William  Tut ntr,  of  Wakclield, 
Is. 

A  Scimon,  preached  at  the  Anniversary 


Meeting  of  the  Soni  of  the  Clergy,  iq 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  May 
1808.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Coxe,  Is.  ■ 
Christian  Unitarianism  Vindicated, 
a  reply  to  a  work  by  J.  Bevans,  inthlM^H 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the^® 
cicty  ot  Friends.  By  Verax,  78.  H 

rorooaAPHY.  ,  ^ 

Sketch  of  the  History  and  Present  SuiE 
of  the  Ishxnd  of  Jersey.  By  Thomas 
Military  Surveyor,  3s.  ^ 

Notes  on  .the  Viceroyalty  of  LaPk^ 
with  a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  charaitiOl 
of  the  inhabitants.  Collected  during  a  rsS 
dence  m  Monte  Video.  By  a  GcnikcaaH 
lately  r'  turned  from  it.  To  which  is  aiid-.^B 
a  coii.ple  Account  of  the  Operations  of  tsFj 
British  Troops  in  that  Country,  and  .Wij 
dotes,  biographical  and  militiry,  of‘jt||9 
principal  Olheers  tmployed.  lllustn;:|H 
with  a  portrait  and  plans,  10s.  6d.  H 

travels.  ^ 

Travels  in  America,  performed  in  I$%|^ 
fo.'  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
Icghany,  Monogdhella, Ohio, and  Misikvp^^^ 
nnd  ascert.^iiiing  the  produce  aind 
of  their  h-anks  and  vicinity.  By  Tbci^^ 
Ashe,  E'^q.  3  voU.  12mo.  II.  Is. 

Travels  in  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Rosts,  <||p 
1803-G,  with  an  account  of  sonse 
Greek  Islands.  ByT.  MacgiB,  2  voh. k 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  communication  from  .\  Friend  to  Missions,”  arrived  in  course.  Haviii|t 
nauly  conMciercd  the  iiieasurc  he  recommends,  we  are  uf  opinion  that  it  would  be  bs^ 
able  to  the  plan  ofuur  work.  We  shall  probably  find  occasion  to  intro-duce  some 
on  ih(  principles  ntaintained  in  the  publication  to  which  he  refers,  in  a  mode  equiBl* 
tl'faclory  and  more  expedient. 


EXR  AlA. 

f.  .Sl2,  1.  3.^,  after  Aimihal,  ,  ] 

- I.  42,  c/eit  f  ;  ]  insert  [  ,  ] 

-  1.43,  Iff  ore  other  insert  the. 

- rifle  [  ,  ]  i,:sert  [  ;  ] 

p.  n4.3,  I.  '2,  /or  lead  read  led. 

.M4,  I.  21,  ^t/ore  laws, /mer/ the. 
3G.>,  1.  42,  for  ever,  read  never. 
.'*^9.  1.  33,  /or  Bevan,  read  Bevans 


